











METHODIST REVIEW. 
JANUARY, 1886. 


Arr. I.—BISHOP WILEY. 


In a hundred years the Methodist Episcopal Church has had 
forty Bishops (including the Missionary Bishops for Africa), 
of whom twenty-seven are now deceased. Number twenty- 
seven on the roll, in order of election, and the same on the 
mortality list, is Isaae W. Wiley, M.D., D.D., LL.D., who was 
chosen to the episcopal office in 1872 and died in 1884. 

The Church now sees how felicitous, almost to a point im- 
plying prescience, was the supervision which arranged that the 
General Conference in Philadelphia last year should be closed 
by the two Bishops who were to die within six months—by 
Simpson’s wise and loving valedictory and Wiley’s solemn and 
tender prayer, each being a last utterance in the hearing of any 
American Conference. 

Isaac Witi1amM Wirry, son of a grain merchant, was born 
from three generations of American ancestry, at Lewistown, 
Pennsylvania, beside the Juniata and in the shadow of the Al- 
leghanies, March 29, 1825. He was led to the “ mourner’s 
bench” by his saintly Sunday-school teacher when ten years old, 
but he never could remember the time when he did not love 
God and his people and all his works. At fourteen he was in 
the academy preparing for college, “ with settled convictions 
for the ministry ;” at sixteen, assistant class-leader; at seven- 
teen, exhorter; at eighteen, local preacher. A memorable re- 
vival sweeping through the region took the boy-preacher out of 
school to go about praying and exhorting with flaming enthu- 
siasm day and night for months. Zeal untempered by discre- 
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tion carried him to such excesses that when the wonderful 
meetings ended, in the spring of 1843, his throat was about 
ruined. Six months of mild weather and vocal rest failed to 
restore his voice, and his career as a preacher was regarded as 
closed, if indeed health were not injured beyond repair. 
The next winter, while teaching a country school with diffi 
culty, he meditated what he should do. In the spring of 1844, 
the ministry seeming impossible, he began studying medicine, 
and shortly entered on a two years’ course in the medieal -de- 
partment of the University of New York. While there his 
throat recovered its tone, so that when he had his medieal 
preparation he also had his voice, the loss of which had driven 
him to medicine, and the question of his life-work, supposed 
settled, was again a problem. To preach or practice, cure of 
bodies or of souls, which? Advice urged both ways. Sturdy 
Jacob Gruber fairly commanded him to preach. But the 
young man’s affections were involved—he was on the point of 
wedding Miss Frances J. Martin, a devout young lady of Mif- 
flin, and married preachers could not hope for admission to 
Conference. Good Father Gruber wanted to cut at once the 
Gordian knot and the wedding knot, new as good as tied, say- 
ing, “ Give up marriage and medicine for the itinerant’s saddle 
and cireuit!” This was too much for the young man, per- 
plexed at the uncertain purpose of Providence, which turned 
him to medicine and then embarrassed his way; so in the an- 
tumn of 1846 he married and settled to medical practice in 
Western Pennsylvania. A winter’s work with little pay and 


to 


no satisfaction put him into profound trouble of mind as 
duty. The ministry urging its claims afresh by lips of pastor 
and presiding elder, he allowed his name to go next spring to 
the Pittsburg Conference, only to be rejected with the answer, 
“ No room for married men.” Clearly the door to the ministry 
was shut in his face. Duty must lie the other way. He must 
cease to divide his thoughts by preaching, wean himself from 
the love of it, and give his mind wholly to his appointed pro- 
fession. His heart’s earliest and dearest hope he must ‘bury 
without a funeral. 

Seeking a more promising field for practice in the eastern 
part of the State, he would go to it purely as a physician, leav- 
ing his local preacher’s license forever behind, which decision 
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he announced to his pastor. But Providence easily overturns 
unapproved plans, and Dr. Wiley had hardly reached his chosen 
field at Pottsville when Rev. J. B. Hagany, then minister at 
that place, met him with the information that he had received 
from Wiley’s late pastor his certificate as a member and also 
local preacher ; and the young doctor, who had decided that 
he was done with the pulpit, actually received his first intro- 
duction to the community he had just entered by preaching the 
next Sunday evening, by urgent request of the pastor, in the 
Methodist church. Three years he practiced medicine in Potts- 
ville and Port Carbon, a successful but unhappy man.  Skill- 
ful in his work and inspiring confidence, he won his way to 
general recognition. A feeling grew in the neighborhood that 
he was destined to eminence as a doctor, the only obstacle be- 
ing that his reputation in medicine was in danger of eclipse 
from his more rapidly spreading popularity as a preacher, for 
he could not keep out of the pulpit. His mind went more to 
theology than to therapeutics. He was happy every hour when 
he could put off the doctor and put on the minister. Within 
him the will of God was prospering, the primal passion of his 
soul kindling apace, and, without, faithful voices kept saying to 
young medicus, on his extending rounds, “ You have missed 
your calling, and are out of place!” Once more the pressure 
of swelling conviction burst his set plans asunder, and in the 
spring of 1850 his name went up for conditional presentation 
to the Philadelphia Conference. There was no room. At 
this juncture the unexpected came to pass. Dr. Durbin, fresh 
in the missionary office, was foraging for men for the mission 
field, and pounced on Wiley’s name as it lay in the presiding 
elder’s hand. “China wants a medical missionary,” he said ; 
“ give me this man.” 

Shortly a message from the missionary secretary exploded 
like a hand-grenade in the presumptively settled order of the 
Port Cerbon doctor’s life, breaking to view unlooked-for possi- 
bilities. Awe-struck, as at the sound of God’s voice, the 
young husband and wife knelt by the eradle in their little home 
and said, “ Amen! The will of the Lord be done! ” 

And now it was apparent why for seven years Providence had 
held him in uncertainty between medicine and the ministry, 


unable to escape either, notwithstanding attempts to withdraw 
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from first the one and then the other. Foochow was to need 
a missionary physician, and sixteen thousand miles away, on 
the banks of the Schuylki!l, the local-preacher-doctor was pre- 
paring unawares, baffled, distracted, vexed with vague unrest, 
and perplexed about his life until God’s hour struck and the 
reason of things stood clear. Presently came Dr. Durbin to 
arrange the matter with them at their fireside, and Dr. 
Wiley engaged to be ready for China in a year. Closing 
up his practice during the summer, he spent the fall and win- 
ter in New York city pursuing special studies in medicine. 
Having been received, on request of the missionary office, into 
the Genesee Conference, he was transferred to the Philadel- 
phia, where Bishop Janes ordained him deacon and elder in 
March, 1851. On the 15th of that month Dr. Wiley and his 
wife, with baby Adah, sailed for China. 

They arrived at Hong-Kong, by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope, in ninety-six days, and reached Foochow July 9. Four 
months afterward afHiction overtook them. Mrs. Wiley’s 
health gave way in November, and their first winter was one 
of illness and anxiety. The next April the sick wife was told 
that, medical treatment having proved vain, her only hope of 
recovery lay in return to America; to which she answered that 
she would rather stay and die at Foochow than take her husband 
from the work in which his soul was absorbed. Shortly, however, 
disease abated and a good degree of health returned. No sooner 
had she rallied than Dr. Wiley began to fail rapidly. In Septem- 
ber an attack of dysentery for six weeks threatened his life, and 
for ten days caused it to be entirely despaired of. When he 
had gone through all the mental part of dying, and most of the 
physical, favorable symptoms appeared, his life being saved 
by his wife’s tender nursing and close attention from his asso- 
ciate, Dr. White, and Dr. Wilton of the English mission. 

During the fall and winter they had their one brief season of 
quietness in China, with comparative comfort, and opportunity 
to work. Two native boys about fifteen years of age were taken 
into Dr. Wiley’s family to be taught and trained. He toiled at 
the tough language, cared for the sick of our own and the 
American Board missions, and attended the publie dispensary 
twice a week to treat all applicants, Chinese patients, numbering 
fifty a day, sometimes rising totwo hundred. Besides, he had 
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charge of a school of thirty-two boys, with whom he daily 
prayed, sang, explained the Scriptures, and taught the Christian 
religion—all in Chinese. Of his fellow-missionaries in those 
days, none of whom exceeded him in effort, he speaks as “ meet- 
ing grave difficulties and performing gigantic labors.” 

The spring was broken in upon by national disturbance and 
alarm, and the summer of 1853 was nothing less than dreadful 
to Dr. Wiley and his family. Woes and horrors combined to 
make it an /nferno. That strange movement, the Taiping 
rebellion, which kept China in commotion fourteen years until 
crushed in 1864 by Chinese Gordon and Li Hung Chang at 
the head of * The Ever-victorious Army,” was then in the flush 
of its greatest triumph. 

The Hakka school-master, Hung Sew-tsenen, a sort of semi- 
Christian El Mahdi, after brooding seventeen years over one 
of Dr. Morrison’s Bible tracts, taking the title of “ The Heaven- 
ly King,” and forming societies of “God-worshipers” until 
his movement took a political turn and came into collision 
with government, had started on his northward march from 
Woosewen in the southern province of Kwang-Si in January, 
1851. For over two years he was moving up through the 
provinces of Hoo-Nan and Hoo-Pe, and on March 19, 1853, 
took Nanking, the second metropolis of the empire, ending his 
promenade under the famous Porcelain Tower, which he razed 
to the ground where it had stood graceful and glittering for 
four hundred years. The news of this victory blew the spirit 
of insurrection into blaze wherever it went. Fierce hordes of 
pirates from the coast, robbers from the mountains, and a motley 
rabble from the interior rolled waves of destruction over pros- 
perous regions, burning villages and butchering populations— 
peaceful people fleeing for their lives before the tide of blood 
and flame. One stream of the successful rebellion swept 
along down from Nanking between Foochow and the mount- 
ains on the west. On the south Amoy was captured by the 
rebels. Foochow itself was threatened by murder, pillage, 
and atrocities of every kind with which the insurgents were 
devastating the district of Saong-hu, a little north-west, in 
which direction the night-horizon was lit with a lurid aurora. 
Approaching along the river Min the rebellion brought its 
slaughter near enough to send scores of mangled bodies float- 
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ing daily down past Foochow. Dismay and consternation 
seized the populace. The city was put under martial law. 
Outside supplies being cut off, food became scarce. Banks 
closed. Stores and dwellings were looted by lawless mobs in 
search of money or provisions. Foreign residents were 
warned by the governor that they could have no protection 
from him, but must look out for themselves. Many fled. The 
Maclay and Colder families of our mission left Foochow, 
May 12, to find seeurity under the British flag at Hong-Kong. 
Dr. Wiley with intrepid coolness and calm pertinacity deter- 
mined to remain, although the mission itself had gone off to safe 
quarters. During that terrible summer and autumn he and 
his wife were the only missionaries of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Foochow. Their dwelling, in a lonely and ex- 
posed situation, was several times entered by robbers at night, 
and they were obliged to change to one of the vacant houses 
of the American Board, an abandoned and dilapidated building 
in which they suffered intense discomfort. Of those days he 
has written: 

It was a season of immense trial. The summer was fearfully 
hot, and the city constantly in a state of feverish alarm. A 
typhoon did vast damage along the coast, and was followed by 
flood in the city four feet deep in the streets. We were driven 
to the upper story of our flood-bound house and kept there for 
more than a week. After the water subsided we were surrounded 
by a pestilential deposit of the reeking filth of a Chinese city. 


The health of Dr. and Mrs. Wiley failed steadily through the 
scorching and miserable months. A trip down the river in 
the latter part of July for a few days of purer air and relief 
from the foul, intolerable city, resulted disastrously. An ap- 
palling tempest of wind and rain broke over them at their an- 
chorage. For nine boisterous and drenching days the perilous 
storm raged upon their little boat. The strain and exposure 
told severely upon them. When the gale abated, they re- 
turned to Foochow seriously worse. Most of August and 
September both were confined to their beds with debilitating, 
distressing, and dangerous disease. Under the enormous bur- 
den of prolonged misery Mrs. Wiley sank, and died on the 
third of November. 

What asummer! War, tornado, flood, fiith, tumult, terror, 
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heat like a furnace, loneliness, wasting sickness, death, burial, 
desolation! After Dante had written “The Inferno,” and the 
Florentines had read it, they used to look at him with a kind 
of awe as he passed by, and speak of him under their breath as 
* The man who has seen hell.” Dr. Wiley might have been so 
spoken of as that terrible year (1853) drew to its melancholy 
close and saw the poor tremulous, emaciated young missionary 
hovering piteously over his helpless babies, with pale face and 
broken heart, but with unflinching soul, for it was never so 
lonely but that God seemed to be there. 

This tragic and pathetic story is rehearsed, not as mere his- 
tory, but because the character of Bishop Wiley cannot be 
comprehended except from a knowledge of those early trials. 
Foochow was a furnace out of which the gold that came was pu- 
rified of dross. Rare patience, courage, faith, unselfishness, and 
spiritual power, developed and perfected there, were ever after 
part of his endowment and resource. No severer test could 
ever be put upon him, and the Church was certified as to his 
quality. A sorely chastened, purified, and heroic though 
shattered man, holding two motherless children in his arms, 
was brought to the port of New York from China, in April, 
1854, by the good ship Hougua. “That is home, my little 
girls,” he said to Adah and Anna, as he lifted them above the 
bulwarks at first sight of the American coast. 

Four years of quiet unsensational pastorates in Asbury 
Church, Staten Island; Halsey Street, Newark; and Trinity, 
Jersey City, during which his health gradually recovered from 
the disastrous experiences of China, were enough to make the 
New Jersey Conference aware that a man whose modest bear- 
ing did not conceal his uncommon powers had been tossed by 
Providence upon its territory; so that when Pennington Semi- 
nary was in such financial straits that Dr. Crane, then princi- 
pal, refused to undertake another year, and the trustees, in dire 
perplexity looked about for some one of suflicient ability and 
courage for the well-nigh desperate task, their thoughts con- 
verged on the returned missionary, then thirty-three years old. 

Dr. Wiley coolly took up the heavy load and saved the 
sinking institution, enlarged its scope, relieved its finances, 
more than doubled the attendance, and set it forward on a 
new career. But while doing it he was a subject for the 
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advice Sydney Smith gave Brougham, to content himself with 
doing three men’s work. To eke out the support of his 
family, he added to his seminary burdens at different times the 
pastorate of Princeton and of State Street, Trenton. His sue- 
cess was complete, but cost him his health, and in July, 1863, 
he resigned the principalship into the hands of Rev. }). C. 
Knowles, and rented the a. brown House” on the west border 
of the campus for a nine-months’ rest. 

No part of his life gave him more satisfaction in retrospect 
than the Pennington years. Alone by themselves they were 


enough to satisfy a reasonable ambition. Hundreds of students 


received his powerful imprint, and ever after felt his influence, 


so that, when a quarter of a century had passed, and they were 


scattered up and down the world, their still subject and in- 


debted minds “ swayed to him from their orbits as they moved.” 
There is to-day a multitude of his former pupils who have seen 
no nobler manhood, and who, in the unromantie sober sense of 
middle life, do not believe Carrara has any marble white enough 
for the carving of his pure name. 

The General Conference of 1864 made him the suecessor of 
Dav 1S W. Clark in the editorship of the _ Ladies’ Repository.” 
For him once more a total shifting of scene and change of 
work ; but in this, too, the versatile man with easy grace more 
than fultilled the best expectations of Methodism. In difheult 
times he carried the Repository upon a high level, and after 
conducting it eight years he held such place in the confidence 
of the Church that he was promoted to its highest oftice, one of 
the nine men whom the Methodist Episcopal Church has taken 
dir etly from editorial chairs for its episcopacy ; the presiding 
eldership having furnished eight; educational positions, seven ; 
book agencies four ; secretaryships, three ; and the pastorate six. 
The remaining three are Coke, Asbury, and William Taylor. 

Ile came to the episcopacy by virtue of his fitness and the 
spontaneous choice of the Church. Few Bishops have been 
before election so variously and critically tested. His capacity 
had been tested and his election was approved. No one could 
say that an ordinary man, without elevation of soul, had been 
lifted to a place above his level; or that a conniving place- 
seeker had clutched the prize he had been plotting for; or that 
he was a narrow man, lacking breadth of mind to match the 
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scope of so great an office, or rash and liable to ill-judged, im- 
prudent, hasty action, or arbitrary and autocratic, or deficient 
in befitting dignity. If there were any question, it was among 
the uninformed whether in his placid mind and gentle spirit 
there could be the decision, firmness, and force requisite for 
large and difticult administration; but in him there was a rare 
combination of great force of character with the ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit, which acted like the pneumatic door- 
spring, effectively doing its work, and without noise. He was 
a strong Bishop, filling the oftice roundly with symmetric com- 
pleteness, not found wanting at any point. Familiar with the 
genius, intention, constitutional principles, precedential action 
and formulated laws of the Church, he was a competent and 
judicious administrator. His prudent lips uttered only sifted 
speech. His mind was so steadily balanced and deliberate, with 
no freaks or eccentricities, that it may be questioned whether 
any church officer in our century of organized ecclesiastical 


history has made fewer mistakes. There was no deficiency of 


originality and inventive power for devising solutions of diffi- 
culties, nor of determination and discretion to become, on need- 
ful occasions, a leader, exercising mild but dominant control. 
Confident of his conclusions, because careful in coming to them, 
his mind when made up was fixed, not in self-will but in rea- 
sons, yet always open to additional light. 

As a presiding officer, he was conspicuous for ease, tact, 
expedition, and for guiding affairs smoothly and pleasantly. 
Extraordinary self-command helped him to keep control of the 
body he was presiding over, even in excited and turbulent 
sessions. Our recollections of Wiley in the chair remind us 
of what Grant says he saw in Lee, “aman of great dignity 
and impenetrable face.” Conference secretaries say he was 
one of the most systematic of Bishops in the orderly forward- 
ing of business. He kept work so well in hand that nothing 
was at loose ends where he presided. 

Bishop Wiley was tive feet and eight inches in height, 
slender, well-proportioned, weighing about one hundred and 
fifty pounds, with soft, light brown hair, mild blue eyes, regu- 
lar features, forehead broad and high, full beard except mus- 
tache, pale face, grave and amiable expression ; in manner sim- 
ple and unassuming, composed and courteous. In physical 
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make he was much like Janes when elected, and Thomson and 
E. O. Haven; not at all with the massive form of Hedding, 
the burly figure of Ames, the square-built and sturdy frame of 
Kingsley, or the broad shoulders of Clark. Imperfect health 
kept him always slight, so that he never gained any of the 


roundness which filled out the person of Janes in the later 


years of his life. 

Three things in him seemed unrelated to the uncertain and 
varying body—voice, will, and mental power. His mind was 
surprisingly independent of bodily conditions, and ill health 
did not perceptibly impair its action. His will-power and 
tenacity of purpose were often remarkable. Different in ap- 
pearance, disposition, and bearing as the two men were, and 
likely as this statement is to be disputed, it is nevertheless true 
that Bishop Ames had no more strength of will than Bishop 
Wiley. It is noticeable that the voice which in his youth 
broke down completely did grand service ever after, equally 
in volume, tone, and moving power. Lis voice was a distinct 
part of his strongly accented individuality. There are few so 
smooth and firm, yet rich and resonant. At the ordination of 
Bishops Warren, Foss, Hurst, and E. O. Haven at Cincinnati 
in 1880, when the voices of all the board were put in contrast 
by taking part successively in the ceremony, it was remarked 
by several listeners that there was no more impressive tones 
than those of Bishop Wiley. 

His greatness, however, was not of the tremendous or ele- 
phantine type. His mental organization showed smoothness, 
polish, lightness, and strength, like an engine of steel deli- 
eately molded yet of high power. In the movement of his 
faculties there was nothing ponderous or unwieldy. [is life 
was a triumph of spirit. Always delicate, he yet did not permit 
himself to be distanced by the sound and healthy in the thor- 
ough and unflinching fulfillment of the arduous and onerous 
duties intrusted to him. A great book makes a good bishop 
say, “There is a bravery for the priest as well as for the colonel 
of dragoons.” Our good Bishop’s life was full of silent hero- 
ism; for large work which is meritorious when faithfully done 
by the strong, if done by the weak is brave and magnificent, 
and may have the lengthened splendor of a gradual mar- 
tyrdom. 
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Thomas Ware objected to Coke that “ his stature, complex- 
ion, and voice resembled those of a woman rather than of a 
man.” Yet it was Coke who wrote, when friends protested 
with grave reasons against his going to India at the age of 
sixty-six to begin work as a missionary, “I had rather be set 
naked on the coast of Ceylon, without clothes and without a 
friend, than not go.” No one can look at the cast of Jolin 
Wesley’s dead face at Drew Theological Seminary without be- 
ing struck with the smallness and’ almost feminine delicacy of 
the features. Clearly bigness is not the measure, nor rough- 
ness the sign, of manhood. Brute force, bravado, pugnacity, 
and self-assertion obtain credit for strength not possessed. 
Leaving out Mr. Gladstone, if there has been in the present 
generation of Englishmen one absolute hero and natural-born 
king of men, his name was Charles George Gordon, and he 
was aman of delicate face, diftident manners, and gentle voice. 
The light-built Arabian courser has more action, fire, and en- 
durance than the Percheron dray-horse. The slender Bishop 
who is the subject of this sketch had mettle, spirit, and “stay- 


ing power,” as well as a tamed and amiable temper and a gen- 


tleness almost feminine. 

His oratory was a blending of elements uf power, a spell 
woven of various charms. Without the least appearance of 
art, a deep wisdom and deft mastery deployed both thought 
and language. A New England college professor characterizes 
Bishop Wiley’s preaching as “ clever, adroit, with consummate 
skill in argument and a rare knack in putting his case.” Great- 
est themes were presented in a plain and powerful way, and 
level to popular comprehension. 

His sermons were usually a chain of reasoning, appealing 
little to the imagination. With a mind philosophic in temper, 
and incisive in action, he had also a gift for carrying home hard 
facts gathered from history, nature, and life, and sinking them 
in the understanding of his hearers. He wielded likewise a 
solemn and victorious power to overawe the conscience and 
move the moral nature. 

One noticed in whatever Bishop Wiley said or wrote purity 
of taste and chaste elegance of style; no turgid, iridescent, 
and spangled rhetoric, but close thinking and hard finish, 
simplicity unadorned by play of faney, searce any picturing or 
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description, few anecdotes or illustrations, but logical coherence, 
and luminous and cumulative reasoning. Facility of thought 
and fluency of utterance made him valuable to the Church as a 
uniformly effective platform speaker. Dr. Buckley’s editorial 
statement, that “ As an extemporaneous speaker of the unex- 
cited type, we have not heard his equal in the Chureh nor 
his superior in the legal profession,” needs very little qualifica- 
tion or abatement. Familiar with all Church interests and ap- 
preciating living issues, he Was always prepared to speak with 
impressive fitness and ability. Without time for special prep- 
aration he spoke sometimes on tgpics supposed to be new to 
him with apparent readiness, his information seeming ample, 
his mind as if a saturated solution of the subject, and his afilu- 
ent resources immediately available. He had keen powers 
of observation, an assimilative and growing mind to which 
knowledge was nutriment and not incrustation, with a retentive 
and orderly memory, His thoughts were active on advanced 
lines of all questions concerning the Church. 

Perhaps his most captivating and brilliant oratory was in 
the educational and editorial periods of his life, at Pennington 
and Cincinnati. The war-years found him in the prime of 
early manhood and set him on fire, till his whole being was 


like a full furnace with coals well stirred and drafts all on. 


Eloquent and mighty work he did in those years for Liberty 
and Union, and the life of the nation. In later life he was 
often worn, sometimes jaded, and his preaching, while always 
animated, strong, spiritual, and soul-nourishing, lacked the 
splendid fire and contagiousness of more vigorous and spirited 
years. 

A gentler man has not been seen in Methodism. His eourt- 
esy was uniform—as marked to the dependent and lowly as to 
the highest in social or official position. The voice of the Cin- 
einnati Book Concern is, that no man ever connected with it 
has held a warmer place in the esteem of its working foree, the 
reason of which is not obscure. A friend going one day into 


— 


his editorial office found him evidently ill and suffering. Dr. 
Wiley,” said he, “you should go home; you are not fit to be 
here.” The quiet reply was, “ Yes, [ onght, but if I do [nam- 
ing a type-setter] will lose a day’s work, and I ean afford to 
suffer better than he can afford to lose his time,” and the sick 
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editor went on furnishing copy. No laborer, of whatever 
grade, was ever long associated with him without regarding 
him as a friend, so humane, considerate, and forbearing was he. 
One of his most devoted admirers was a hired man that lived 
with him for years, who habitnally closed his frequent and 
fervent eulogies with, “Indade he’s always the same foine 
gintleman to rich and poor.” 

His sensibility was more for others than for himself. Prob- 
ably the most severe-sounding utterance ever known from him 
was at one of his early Conferences, when a member of the 
body arose on the floor and asked the Bishop what course he 
would take with reference to certain matters. The question 
did not admit a categorical reply, but Bishop Wiley answered 
as explicitly as he could. The inquiry was at once reiterated, 
and again the answer courteously given. To his surprise the 
query was immediately renewed the third time. - Standing si- 
lent a moment, with a wondering, puzzled, half-amused air, the 
Bishop, looking first at his interlocutor and then at the Con- 
ference, said, “* Well, I have given my statement, but I cannot 
give the brother brains.” No unkindness was meant. The 
situation put him at a loss what else to say. Seeing his brother 
wounded by his words, he made generous haste in the manliest 
manner to remove the sting and heal the hurt. 

Strangers were apt to think him reserved and distant, but 
nearer approach found a friendly and responsive nature. 
There was little of active self-ingratiation into the favor of 
his fellow-men. His friendships were not made, they grew; 
not by invention or poliey, but by arrangement of natural 
aftinity and providential ordering. He was not a man with 
whom one could extemporize an intimacy. The sedate and 
undemonstrative exterior did not seem to invite intercourse, 
nor did it excite expectations not to be fulfilled. He displayed 
self-knowledge when, in a brotherly letter, he described his 
friendships as “not ardent and impulsive, but pure, sincere, 
accumulative, and enduring.” His heart had a good memory 
and took up intercourse where it left off the last time. With 
no profuseness in word or manner, there was a deep reservoir 
of unforgetting fidelity, and the silent implications of his friend- 
ship were certain to be sacredly honored. Perhaps few pressed 
with official correspondence and other exactions of the episco- 
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pacy have written a larger number of purely friendly letters. 


He loved to have men draw near to him, and lamented that so 
many hold aloof from whoever is a Bishop. He expressed 
gratitude for a kindly letter, saying: “I have found that the 
high places are the cold places.” 

It has been remarked that the profound sensibility which is 
of the spirit rather than of the nerves is sure to be named 
coldness by weaker natures whose susceptibilities are chiefly 
nervous. In Bishop Wiley a sensitive texture was made to 
look like im passiveness by an almost stoieal self-control. The 
marble-like exterior was not stone but flesh, veined with warm 
life-blood, a net-work of nerves ; and yet without any thing flinty 
or frigid in his nature his self-command was inflexible. Intense 
feeling was indicated by a deeper pallor of countenance and a 
slight quiver of voice. 

On Saturday morning, September 16, 1882, he came with 
face unusually pale and lips compressed into the Des Moines 
Conference at Winterset, Iowa, where he was presiding. After 
the opening exercises he arose and announced the substance of 
the terrible telegram he held in his hand. Appointing a 
chairman, he retired with the presiding elders to his room, 
completed the appointments, and, leaving the Conference to 
finish by itself, took the train at 2 P. M. for his desolate 
home, to lay away the charred remains of his Willie—* Wil- 
lie” always to him, though he cast a man’s vote and took a 
man’s coftin. 

Met by two friends at the station in Cincinnati, he said, 
calmly, “ Tell me all, just how it happened. I believe in God, 


and the storm has struck me so often that I have gotten down 


to bed-rock.” Immediately after the funeral he was due at the 
Upper Iowa Conference at Cedar Rapids. Dr, Kynett presided 
} 


until his arrival. Entering the Conference room he made a 


brief explanation of his detention, affirmed his unshaken 
confidence in the Lord, and then took up the work, saying: 
* Please, brethren, make no allusion to my bereavement, but 
let us attend strictly to business.” 

When that singularly ethereal man, Dr. T. H. Stockton, 
chosen chaplain for the third time in 1860 at the age of fifty- 
one, was delivering his opening discourse in the Hat! of Rep- 
resentatives in Washington, under the stress of a fresh Gumestie 
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sorrow, hé could not close his salutatory sermon without crying 
out: “Only four months ago by these same fingers the eyes 
of my dear little Jessie were closed in death. That was a 
more important event to me than the rise, progress, and fall of 
a thousand empires. Pity me, O pity me!” and the quivering 
man moved the whole Congress to tears. Bishop Wiley felt 
no less keenly when the iron went into his soul, but firm-laced 
lips would not let the anguish ery out. He bore it in silence, 
hero-fashion, or referred to it only in private and with repress- 
ive brevity. The strain of this firm self-control was so great 
and his sensibility so keen that every added affliction broke his 
strength and left him for the time prostrate. It was so in 
China in 1853; so in Cincinnati, when death broke up his 
home in 1866; so in Boston in 1874, when his “ missionary 
boy,” Charlie, was abruptly snatched away in convulsions ; so 
in 1882, when his only remaining son, William Ellsworth, was 
flashed out of life in a blaze of sudden fire. In each case his 
health succumbed to the heart-tension, and every time there 
was less resilience from prostration. These and other sorrows, 


equally bitter, which eclipsed the gayety of the world and wore 
out life, did not affect the tranquil steadiness of his religion. 
He saw rough weather indeed, but under no stress did faith 
drag anchor or slip cable and go driving on rocks in starless, 


unbeaconed darkness. 

Much of Bishop Wiley’s journeying was on the Jericho road 
where plundered humanity lies bleeding. Starting as a physi- 
cian and a missionary, setting broken bones, couching cataracts 
in blind eyes, and excising tumors with his hands while 
teaching Christ with his lips, his life was helpful in healing 
the open sores of the world. Called first to treat the proud- 
flesh of paganism, and, later, unhealed stripes upon the black 
man’s back, and the ulcer eating out virtue and decency in Utah. 
President of the Freedmen’s Aid Society for fourteen years, 
nothing transpired in the office or in the field without his no- 
tice ; indeed, he was one of its founders, and scarce any thing 
from its organization until his death was done without his 
counsel. He knew the ground in the South almost inch,by 
inch, and no Bishop spent more time studying its problems. 
In the planning of nearly all our twenty-five institutions of 
learning in Southern States he had some share, and the school 
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at Marshall, Texas, bears his name. While dying on the other 
side of the globe, he murmurs a desire to visit his “ poor peo- 
ple ” of the South once more. His people they were—hie sat at 
their tables, prayed at their family altars, and lived in their 
houses when among them. Having our Montana and Utah 
missions under his supervision for years, his work is an inte- 
gral part Oi the efforts of Methodism against the Moloch of 
Mormonism and on behalf of the people under its curse, 

Presiding over more than a hundred Conference sessions, 
making an episcopal tour to Germany, Switzerland, and Sean- 
dinavia, and two official visits to Japan and China, ordaining 
eight hundred deacons and six hundred elders, writing fifteen 
thousand official letters—such summaries give some slight idea 
of the service rendered in his twelve years’ episcopate ; and the 
value of his benign, many-sided life is beyond the power of 
computation. 

His course, so far as self-direction ruled, was a steered prog- 
ress in heavenly trade-winds, keeping life close-hauled to right- 
eous duty. So far as the Church ordered his career, it was a 
steady advancement from one unsought position of honor and 
trust to another, until placed beyond promotion. His official 
history is remarkable for smooth and serene regularity, without 
conilicts, storms, or agitation; passing many transitions, from 
stage to stage, without struggles or perturbations, he reached 
his high summit-level, which proved in his case a field for use- 
fulness, rather than a goal for rest. 

He graced the office of Bishop with simple but perfect dig- 
nity, impressive mental power, a mild and equable temper, 
unsparing assiduity, pure and unpretentious piety. Ilis life 
was devoted to spreading scriptural holiness over the world, 
and he was himself an example of the particular type of holi- 
ness of which the Chureh is most in need; holiness louder in 
the life than on the lips, bringing its convincing evidence to 
the minds of all who are more impressed by character than by 
profession, 

Bishop Wiley was the only man ever elected to the episeopal 
office who had been a foreign missionary. Although his stay 
in that field was, perforce, brief, he was ever a missionary at 
heart. It is part of the historic dignity and moral grandeur of 
his life that he was one of the pioneer laborers of the Method- 
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ist Episcopal Church among the heathen—in fact, the fifth 
man sent out by that. body to any pagan people. In three 
years after the beginning of our earliest attempt to Christianize 
the heathen he was in the field, Foochow being the point of 
our first mission to a pagan nation.* 

As for the importance of his part in that pioneer work it is 
eredible that the medical labors of Dr. Wiley made earlier and 
deeper impression on the ignorant heathen among whom he 
practiced the healing art than any other phase of Christian 
activity. In the “ Fortnightly Review” of September, 1879, 
Herbert Giles writes: ‘ Of all missionaries to China the medi- 
cal missionaries have achieved the greatest successes.” 

No fact of Bishop Wiley’s record is more noticeable than the 
way he was identified with China. He traveled many circuits 
of duty, but from China he set out, and thither, by the gravi- 
tation of his own heart and the orderings of Providence, he 
at last returned. Tis first appointment and his last were to 
China, his first book and his last were about it; first and last 
he talked more about Foochow than any other place on earth. 
Even in boyhood, when the vision of a missionary’s work vis- 
ited him, the Central Flowery Kingdom took chief place in 
the geography of his heart. Life was uneasy and dissatisfied 
until he was settled in the mission field. Then, for the first, 
“contented and happy ” were frequent words in his letters. 
He felt he had found his vocation and place. Surrounded 
with formidable difficulties, he writes, in his second year at 
Foochow, “Our buoyant faith, as though endowed with elas- 
ticity, develops more strongly as it is pressed more heavily from 
without.” 

Driven finally from the field, broken, stripped, and nearly 
slain, he writes from his native town within a week after land- 
ing, to Dr. D. W. Clark: “ My affections and desires are still 
in Foochow, and if matters can be arranged, I think I might 
before long venture to return. I could only die at most, and 
I am willing to die in China.” He is no sooner ashore than 


* The work opened in Liberia in 1833 was among colonists rather than natives, 
while that at Buenos Ayres in 1836 was in a Roman Catholic country, and, more- 
over, not among natives, but foreign residents, and a Methodist class-meeting 
with eight or ten members was in regular operation there before we sent our first 
missionary. 
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he begins to prepare a volume memorial of “The Fallen Mis- 
sionaries of Foochow.” Having charge of a church on Staten 
Island, he arranges exhibitions of Chinese articles illustrative 
of home-life, religion, industry, and art, with explanatory talks. 
It was by going to borrow for such an exhibition a set of sixty 
pieces of china in the possession of Captain Travis that he 
made acquaintance with Miss Addie Travis, who afterward, 
although a member of the Reformed Duteh Chureh, became 
Mrs. Wiley. The three churches of which he was pastor were 
well instructed as to China and its missions. His powerful mis- 
sionary discourses are remembered in all parts of New Jersey. 
When his first boy, Charles Travis, was born at Pennington, he 
called him, in joyous hope, “ Our missionary boy,” dedicated 
him to the Lord for that work if so it should please him, and as 
years went on so infused the love of missions that the growing 
boy gave promise of fulfilling the father’s desire, and spent the 
last winter of his life in Boston making a study of Africa. His 
death in his sixteenth year caused the bereaved father to won- 
der deeply at the ways of God. The “ Methodist Quarterly Re- 
view ” of April, 1862, contains an article by I. W. Wiley, M. D., 
on “China as a Mission-Field.” The “ Ladies’ Repository,” from 
1864 to 1872, shows, both in contributed articles and in editorial 


} 


matter, the conviction of its editor as to the Importance of mis- 
sionary information to the Church. When made Bishop he was 
given episcopal supervision of all our work in China, and re- 
tained it until his death, except as it was occasionally interrupted 
by the visit of some other Bishop to that field. It is “sia in 
China, “ No other Bishop knew us half so well, or loved us half 
so much.” His pre-eminent knowledge makes it fair to say 
that in any circle where Chinese affairs were under discussion, 
“when he spoke, the wisest next to him was he who listened.” 

The year 1877 was a jubilee to Bishop Wiley. It was then 
his happy duty to make an official tour among our missions in 
China, which filled him with joy unspeakable at beholding 
what God had wrought. He saw with eyes dim with gratitnde 
the substantial walls of Chinese ¢ ‘hristianity rising course. by 
course, a few of the foundation-stones of which he had saerificed 
his dearest treasure, and well-nigh his own life, to lay. The 
land which then saw his grief now witnessed his gladness. 
The contrast between China as he left it in 1854 and as he 
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found it in 1877 was great and blessed. Then the prospects 
of the infant mission were dismal and discouraging. Seven 
years of toil, expense, and suffering seemed to have gone for 
nothing. The whole atmosphere was hostile, the temper of 
the natives sullen and menacing. Hatred and contempt would 
forbid the foreigner a foothold. Disaster followed on disaster, 
and nothing flourished in connection with our mission except 
the cemetery. Sickness interfered with work, and resulted in 
suecessive burials, so that natives noticed rather the number of 
missionary graves than any fruits of missionary labors; and a 
Christicn funeral was a heathen festival—they believed the 
proper place for missionaries to be under the sod.* 

On New Year’s day, 1852, Dr. Wilev, laboring in the cheer- 
less gloom of Foochow, wrote to Dr. D. W. Clark: “ Doubt- 
less the troubled night of toil here will be succeeded in due 
time by a day of light and rejoicing.” That glad morning his 
own eyes saw, for on New Year’s day, twenty-six years later, 
in that same city, he had completed the organization of an 
Annual Conference, with six presiding elders’ districts, two 
hundred preaching places, thirty-four traveling and sixty local 
ministers, and over two thousand lay members, and laid his 
hand on the head of the fourth generation of Chinese Method- 
ists. Closing that first session of the Foochow Conference on 
December 25, he writes: 

This being Christmas Day we could not but think of the cele- 
brated Christmas Conference of 1784 for the organization of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States, and felt that, 
though in a humbler measure, we were now organizing the same 
Church in the vast Empire of China. It is not impossible that 
in the next hundred years there may be an almost equally large 
and powerful Methodist Episcopal Church in this greatest nation 
of Asia. . 

Recording his departure from Foochow in January, 1878, 
he says: 

When my long-anticipated visit to the dear old field of labor 
was over [ gazed tenderly on the receding shores, sad with the 


* This malignant spirit still opposes mission progress into new territory. As late 
as 1879 the inhabitants of Chang-Sha, capital of Hovo-Nan, on the approach of mis- 
sionaries toward their city, placarded on the walls, for the purpose of inciting the 
populace to violence, “The foreign devils are coming. Remember that when a 
foreigner is killed it is only a dog’s life that is lost.” 
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feeling that I was now probably done with China, and was look- 
ing for the last time on the scenery of Foochow. I do believe, 
if all things were arranged at home, I would be quite willing to 
spend the rest of my days in China. 

In the spring of 1884, although it was not his turn to take 
the China trip, he made persistent request for the privil ege of 
going, and his episcopal associates, knowing his sorrows, and 
thinking the change from routine duties, and the month each 
way upon the sea might be relief to his mind and revive his 
energies, felt constrained to indulge his wish. He had no pre- 
monition that he should die there, but knew his strength was 
diminishing, and wished to take that journey while still able. 
During the General Conference, though taking full share in 
its work, he was noticed at the house of Mr. George W. Hill, 
which was his loved Philadelphia home, to be unusually quiet, 
and disposed to withdraw from social intercourse, as if it wear- 
ied him. Walking from the Conference room, arm in arm 
with one of his former students, he spoke despondently of his 
health, and, being told that it was but a temporary depression, 
from which he would rally by rest, he answered, positively, 
“ No, [ am worn-out.” Stopping, on his way across the con- 
tinent, two days at Denver to see his eldest daughter, he said 
to her: “I am getting along in years, more and more feeble, 
and J must see China before I die.” 

Of Benedict Goés, sent from India in 1603 to explore and 
bring report of China, his brethren to whom he, having met 
death at Suh-chow, returned not, said, “ Benedict, seeking 
Cathay, found heaven.” So say we, sorrowing, of our unre- 
turning Bishop who went forth to far Cathay, but brings not 
back his report, having carried it instead to the General As- 
sembly and Church of the First-born, and to God the Judge of 
all. The finish of his life, framed of many fitnesses and subtle 
harmonies, is a poem of God’s providence. The closing inei- 
dents group themselves as if in studied tableau. Superlatively 
fit it was that he should die where he did, and some One had 
valeulated so exactly that there was just enough fuel in the 
furnace and steam in the boiler to run the train to the home- 
station. The “ Divinity that shapes our ends” so timed move- 
ments and measured energies that life’s hour-glass should run 
empty at Foochow. Was it seopilitie in or a sense 
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of the appropriate, or prompting of desire, that made him say 
to the North China Mission at Peking six weeks before his 
death, “If I can reach Foochow, and it be God’s will, I can 
lay down my life and sleep quietly.” 

Be that as it may, his uttered thought comes to fulfillment. 
The weary traveler sails up the Min. His dim eyes look once 
more on its dear banks, and an eventful life-voyage drops final 
anchor where his Portuguese lorcha was moored three and 
thirty years before. He totters feebly ashore into the great 
heathen city, climbs the rocky southern hill to the missionary 
compound on its crest, finds the residence of Rev. N. J. Plumb, 
greets it with recognition, “ Home! my old home!” for he 
lived on that lot thirty-two years before, enters with a thank- 
ful smile on his patient face to go no more out, lies down amid 
holiest associations and the scenes of his first great trials and 
toils near the earliest graves of his many-sorrowed life, and dies 
at four o’clock of a November afternoon on the very spot where 
he had seen the bride of his youth fall asleep in death at the 
same hour of a November day in 1853. 

Dying far from surviving friends, he was yet not among 
strangers. China, which is a foreign land to us, was home to 
him. Gentle ministries tended his last days. The Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, for which he had made many elo- 
quent and urgent pleas, gave the suffering Bishop one of its 
best physicians, Dr. Trask, to afford all possible medical relief 
in the painfui journey from Peking to Shanghai, thence to Foo- 
chow, and there until the end came. Providence carried him 
half-way round the world to lay him down at the door of the 
one Conference to which his relation was most paternal. 
Never watched children by bedside of parent more reverently 
than the Foochow Conference waited by the couch of him 
whom they called “ Our Bishop,” and who was worthy of ven- 
eration. When he grew worse they adjourned to count his 
pulse-beats, and listen for what might be his last words ; when 
he was better they went back to their work ; when their session 
was finished they did not disperse, but waited for the issue of 
his illness to close his eyes, be mourners at his funeral, and 
bear to burial the body of the man who, having borne the Chi- 
nese on his heart for a life-time, now makes friendly dust of his 
bones with theirs in their own soil. The Foochow Confer- 
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ence conducted his funeral. The service in Tieng Ang Tong, 
“Church of Heavenly Rest,” was in Chinese and English. 
Rey. Dr. C. C. Baldwin and Rev. Charles Hartwell, of the 
American Board, colleagues of his early missionary labors, 
spoke. When they were looking their last upon his face the 
voice of the missionary office in New York was heard saying, 
by Dr. Reid’s telegram, “ Do all that is necessary.” Hundreds 
ot Chinese shed tears together, and put on white mourning 
robes to follow in procession. Native preachers, whom he had 
ordained seven years before, with their own hands lined his 
coftin and made a pillow, of which they said, “ The lining will 
be very near him, and on our pillow his dear head will rest.” 
The samme hands bore the body to burial on bamboo poles in a 
rough coffin made by a Chinese carpenter. 

If new beatitudes were to be pronounced, might it not be said, 
Blessed is that servant of the Lord Jesus who has given man- 
hood’s morning and life’s last expiring energies to the redemp- 
tion of China? Is there any mission field where results are 
more firm and permanent? The divine power of the Gospel 
is seen in its making headway in two nations so entirely differ- 
ent as China and India; but constitutional differences might be 
expected to be perceptible in the results of work in the two 
countries. Observe the Chinaman, with his short neck, shrewd, 
oblique eye, and practical look. Dr. Wentworth says you could 
almost as easily deceive Satan asa Chinaman. He is the com- 
mon-sense man of affairs, thrifty, sober, unideal, matter-of-fact, 
astute, careful in his accounts. Americans and Englishmen 
sometimes call him, with fine superciliousness, “a trader.” 

Look at the Hindu, with his slender figure, high, narrow 
forehead, deep, pensive eyes. He is dreamy, imaginative, 
metaphysical, speculative, more apt to live in the clouds than 
to take account of practical matters. The difficulty in China 
would naturally be to make any impression, to divert attention 
from earthly affairs to the concerns of a spiritual realm. Once 
really secure attention, and truth might be expected to take ef- 
fect. In India, on the contrary, it must be comparatively easy 
to catch listeners for eternal themes, but the trouble would be 
to carry persuasion home through all the intricacies in which 
they involve the argument; and while the missionary might 


obtain ready hearing, he would experience difficulty in holding 
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the subtle, philosophizing, visionary mind to firm convictions 
and clear-cut doctrines, converts having a tendency to slip 
through the meshes of reasoning, or drift away in misty dreams 
from all firm hold on any thing. 

But as for the Chinaiman, only arrest his attention, penetrate 
his thick imperviousness, carry the citadel of his convictions 


with Christianity’s phalanx of facts, induce him to test its 
claims, and you will have a stable, determined Christian, a 
man for hard work, steady service, executive management, and 
early self-direction. The proportion of apostates and back- 
sliders in China ought to be small. Converts made in the 
twenty-two Chinese missions of New York and Brooklyn are 
reported to “stick.” The Chinese are of the stuff to make 
stubbornly heroic Christians—many successors in holy obsti- 
nacy to Ling Ching Ting—as many martyrs as may be neces- 
sary for the victory of the faith in the Celestial Empire. Gor- 
don’s admiration for the sturdy qualities of the Chinese comes 
out in his Khartoum journals. He longs for Chinese soldiers 
in the Soudan, and would like to see India garrisoned with 
them. The trial of faith in China was severe, but after the 
Gospel had proved its power by actual and stable results, is 
there any place where laborers more distinctly receive the as- 
surance, “ Your labor is not in vain?” 

Happy Bishop Wiley! to have bestowed his earliest, longest, 
last, and most loving labor on a field where increasing results 
are so sure, solid, and abiding. 

His pioneer work contributed to introduce the leaven of 
Bible truth into a compact nation of from three to four hun- 
dred millions, all using the same written language. He stands 
inseparably identified with the brightest hope of a venerable, 
rich, sagacious, and powerful empire having an area equal to 
the whole of Europe, the oldest nation in existence, and likely, 
despite Russian ambitions in Central Asia, to maintain its colos- 
sal integrity for an untold future; an empire not to be dis- 
membered or subjugated by foreign powers, in which respect 
the lax, disbanded, unthrifty millions of India—a medley of 
twenty-eight diverse races and thirty-tive nations, with half a 
hundred languages—bear no comparison with the organized, 
industrious, energetic, unified population of China. 

If one would labor and die where he will never be forgotten, 
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eould he find a better place than China? It is the land of 
records. Its archives hold the systematic history of three thou- 
sand years. Its chronology records the founding of the Chow 
dynasty a hundred years before David was king of Israel, and 
of the Hia dynasty a thousand years before the rise of the As- 
syrian Empire. China will keep her Christian annals as scru- 
pulously as her pagan. No one doubts that a millennium 
hence Shee-Hoang-te, the national hero who built the Great 
Wall two centuries before Christ, will be as well remembered 
as to-day. In China it is possible that a thousand years hence 
a Christian city on the banks of the Min may point, with na- 


o the secluded valley in 


“+ 


tive reverence for forefathers still, 
which is our Bishop’s grave, and speak of Hwaila Kangtok as 


1 
} 


one of the fathers of the Church, one of the chief ancestors of 


Christianity in China. 

Most blessed servant of the Most High ! that God should 
make his grave in the land of long memories. 

Our Church has buried three of its Bishops in Asiatic soil or 
seas, and that continent is thus, with other equally honored 
graves, dedicated throughout all its coasts, in the naine of 

i. When, under the equator, the 
} 


Methodism, to the true Go 
body of our first Bishop, we ighted with four ecannon-balls, was 
shot to the bottom of the Indian Ocean from the starboard 
gangway of the Cabalva on the 3d of May, 1814, the sea that 
washes India was made sacred to the thought of the Church. 
When stout Kingsley lay down suddenly one April morning 
in 1870 at the foot of Lebanon, and his body was laid in Sy I'- 
ian soil in the suburbs of Beirut, among the figs and pome- 
granates of the cemetery on the Damascus road, the history- 
crowded Mediterranean was consecrated afresh as by Paul’s 
journeyings in the ancient days. And now, when Wiley’s 
weary frame is laid to rest among the olives, pines, longans, 
and purple guavas in the mission cemetery al Foochow, the 
Pacifie coasts of Asia are hallowed until the heavens be no 
more and the dust be raised out of its sleep. The Church, 
standing by his grave, hears overhead a 
Sentinel 


Who moves about from place to place, 
And whispers to the worlds of space, 
1” 


In the deep night, that all is well. 
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Arr. I.—THE REVISED OLD TESTAMENT. 


Tua nistory of English .“ble Revision is a very long one, and 
has been so cften told that we need here glance only at the 
principal stages.* The version now in common use is not 
only ina very large degree a revision of the previously existing 
ones—+the impress and much of the phraseology even of Wic- 
lif’s being still clearly traceable in it—but has itself undergone 
gradually and silently so many changes, especially in spelling 
and punctuation, that the original edition of 1611 reads, as 
well as looks, very diiferent from a Bible of the present day. 
It is a fact not so generally known that American Bibles differ 
from those printed in Great Britain in thousands of places, 
chiefly in the modernization of orthography and grammar, The 
meaning expressed, however, has remained the same, except so 
far as a change of punctuation has in a few cases modified it. 

The agitation for a real revision has been growing more 
and more earnest during the present century, as preachers and 
commentators lave found themselves compelled to criticise 
and correct the translation of numerous texts. Many individ- 
uals have published revised Bibles, both in this country and 
in England, and the American Bible Union, formed under the 
auspices of one wing of the Baptist denomination, has been 
engaged since 1837 in the issue of a Revised English Bible in 
successive portions. In Great Britain these movements cul- 
minated, in 1870, in the appointment of a committee by the 
Convocation of Canterbury, which has at length produced the 
present completed work. 

It is proper to say that the Convocation just referred to is 
simply an association of the higher clergy of that archdiocese, 
wao assemble twice a year, nominally by order of the Crown, 
but in realit7 voluntarily, te discuss matters of internal econ- 
omy and ecéiesiastical disc pline. It is a remnant of the old 


* A gemedval account %s:ven in the Prefaces to the Old and New Testaments, 
in the Revised Version 3 /f. A Iditional particulars may be found in the “ His- 


torical Account” preparer vy a sub-committee of the American Committee, and 
published by the wiesars., Scribner. (N. Y., 1885, 8vo.) A “ Documentary His- 
tory.” prepared by Dr, schaff, was printed for the exclusive use of members of 
the Revision, 
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system of prov incial councils, but is destitute of any | 0 islative 
status or binding authority. All its action is merely recom- 


mendatory, and its discussions purely opinionative. The body 
has not committed itself to the New Version, but has simply 
passed resolutions accepting, but not adopting it, as a report 
from its own committee, and thanking them for their labor. 
It thus practically “lies upon the table,” to be disposed of, if 
at all, after future deliberation and discussion. 

The general character of the Revision was defined by the 
rules laid down for the committee who performed the work, 
which explicitly precluded it from being a new translation, and 
required the retention of the old style of language. Denomina- 


tional and controversial points were excluded by the 


com po- 
sition of the committee itself. A large degree of unanimity 
was secured by the requirement of a two-thirds majority for 
any change from the “ Authorized Version,” and the whole air 
of the ippointment was evidk ntiv that of conservatism. 

The working-committee at first named were naturally all 


1 


members of the Established Church of England, but they were 
empowered to add to their number scholars from other denom- 
inations and other parts of the world. It was under this last 
clause that an American Committee was soon organized, whose 
functions were subordinate to rather than co-ordinate with 
those of the British Revisers. The latter retained the sole 
power of finally deciding what the text should be, and merely 
invited the su; ot stions of the Americans. The committee on 
this side of the Atlantic was composed, as is well known, of 
scholars from the principal denominations (including one 
Friend and one Unitarian), who were conveniently located 
for the purpose of meeting. Their names were gathered by 
consultation with the acknowledged leaders in the several 
Churches, and vacancies were filled by unanimous election on 
the part of the remaining members. That Methodism had 
only two representatives in the American Committee was the 
fault solely of others who declined to serve. 

The Universities of Oxford and ( ambridge, who already 
had control over the publication of the Authorized Version, 
conjointly beeame likewise the publishers of the Revised 
Ve rsion ; and in consideration of holding the copyright they 


consented to pa) all the neces uy costs of the un lertaking, 
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including the preliminary printing and the traveling expenses, 
ete., of the British members, but no personal remuneration for 
their time and services. The American Cominittee accorded 
to them the entire field of publication for fourteen years, and 
paid their own necessary expenses by contributions solicited 
from their friends and the public at large. The labors of both 
committees were thus rendered gratuitously, and there is no 
copyright upon the book in this country. 

The process of the work was as follows, which we give at 
length, presuming that it will be generally interesting. Each 
Committee was divided into two sections, called Companies, 
one on the Old Testament, and the other on the New; having 
exclusive charge of changes relating to those portions of the 
sible severally. In each of the Companies every thing was 
discussed and decided in open meeting as a “committee of 
the whole.” Subcommittees were appointed to examine and 
report upon special points, but they had no power to deter- 
mine any thing. In the American Committee there were 
general or joint meetings very frequently for settling business 
matters, and a few questions of common interest. Each of 
the British Companies held a monthly meeting for about four 
days in the famous Jerusalem Chamber of Westminster Abbey 
(the same room where the Authorized Version was originally 
prepared), and each of the American Companies a monthly 
meeting of two or three days in rooms in the Bible House at 
New York, which were rented and titted up for that purpose. 
In each Company the chairman read aloud from the Author- 
ized Version, one verse at a time of the portion assigned for 
consideration, and called for any changes to be proposed in the 
rendering. These were discussed at full length by all the 
members present, and when all had done, a vote was taken 
upon the change proposed to determine whether it should 
prevail. In the first reading this was simply a majority vote ; 
but in all the later ones, a two-thirds vote of those present was 
necessary in order to carry any thing against the Authorized. 
In this way the British Committee went over the entire 
text, and transmitted to the corresponding Company of the 
American Committee the result in a printed form, called 
* The First British Revision,” in portions from time to time 
as it was completed. These copies, as indeed all the mutual 
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transactions of the British and American revisers, were 
“strictly confidential,” and it was agreed not to divulge the 
details to the public until the time of final publication. 
The American Committee then went over the same ground 
in precisely the same manner, and transmitted the result to 
the corresponding British Company; agreeing with or dif- 
fering from the latter in the changes, or proposing new ones, 
sometimes giving the reasons when not obvious or easily dis- 
coverable. The British Revisers then went over the entire 
work in detail again, taking into the account the American 
sugece stions, as well as any other fresh ones, then deciding by a 
two-thirds vote upon each. This new text, constituting * The 
Seeond British Revision,” was then in like manner transmitted 
to the American Revisers, who again went over the whole in 
the same careful way, and sent back a second series of results, 
arrived at by a similar two-thirds vote. A third time the Brit- 
ish Revisers went over the ground, comparing our suggestions, 
and adopting such as they saw fit, with any others of their own; 
and the printed result is the text of the present published 
“ Revised Version.” They sent meanwhile a list of these final 
Variations to the American Revisers, who returned a series of 
exceptions as their ultimate opinion on what they deemed im- 
portant points; and this is printed as the “ Appendix” to the 
work. From a careful comparison of these successive revisions 
it appears that a very large proportion of the American sugges- 
tions, amounting probably to four tifths of them, were adopted, 
either in form or in substance, by the British Companies. In 
most of the important changes there was entire agreement, 
and in not a few the Americans were fully as conservative as 
the British, if not more so. On two oceasions, when in conse- 
quence of the non-arrival of copies of the First British Revision 
in time the American Com panic s had proceeded independently 
(Job and Romans), their work was found to be singularly coin- 
cident with that of their brethren on the other side. 

The tinal results thus arrived at are, of course, oftentimes a 
compromise. No one of the Revisers individually is perfectly 
satisfied with all of them. Each had to surrender many of his 
proclivities and personal conceits, because they were voted 
down. Nevertheless, he still thinks he was right, and prob- 


ably he sometimes was; for wisdom does not always dwell 
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with present majorities. But the question always present and 
uppermost in the decision was not, What does this one or that 
one think ¢ but, What is likely to commend itself to the mass 
of intelligent judges? Many a time the conclusion reached 
was not altogether satisfactory to any of the Revisers them- 
selves, but it seemed the best that could be done under the 
circumstances. A great many things had to be considered, and 
no form of language that could be devised exactly met all the 
requirements. For example, “firmament” is not altogether a 
desirable rendering of the Hebrew rakia in Gen. i, 6; for it sug- 
gests the idea of something solid and fixed, which the original 
does not contain. “ Welkin,” perhaps, would obviate that ob- 
jection, but the word is now obsolete except in a few poetical 
phrases. ‘The literal translation “expanse” cannot be used in 
good English for a concrete term, but requires some qualifying 
addition, as “of sea,” “of land,” ete., and moreover would be 
utterly unsuitable in such passages as Psa. xix, 1. Think of 
reading, “ The heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
expanse showeth his handiwork!” The expanse of what? 
every one would ask, if he did not laugh outright at the incon- 
gruity. So “firmament” has to stand for the want of a better 
word. And so in innumerable other cases, after discussing 
and revolving every conceivable alternative for hours, the best 
wisdom was shown at last by doing nothing at all, and no ree- 
ord remains to show that any change whatever was proposed 
or considered. If any reader’s favorite expedient was not 
adopted, he may be pretty sure it was not because it was not 
thought of, and probably presented in all its strength, but be- 
cause the majority did not approve it asa suitable one. If there 
were no one to advocate it in the committee, there were abun- 
dant communications from without urging all manner of pre- 
posterous changes. Professed commentaries are full enough 
of such, even some written by learned and otherwise sensible 
men, to say nothing of public criticisms and private communi- 
vations. The main object and the great advantage of concerted 
judgment by a number of persons looking at a subject from 
different points of view is, that it tends to eliminate narrow 
prepossessions and partial opinions. Many literary questions, 
unfortunately, have to be settled for the unskilled by authority, 
but this basis should be as broad as possible, and twenty scholars 
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are less likely to make mistakes than one. There have been, as 


we have already said, many improved versions by individuals, 
but they necessarily lack the prestige and weight of this co-op- 
erative one. 

In developing more in detail the merits of this revision, the 
writer proposes to lay out of consideration, as far as possible, 
the fact that it was his fortune to have a hand in its production. 
Ile is not thereby entitled to assume the position of an advo- 
cate, nor debarred from the right of criticism. From an inside 
point of view he is better prepared to see the difficulties of the 
work, and to appreciate the endeavors to overcome them; but 
he is at the same time made aware of the degree to which it 
has sometimes been compelled to fall short, like all human 
efforts, of the desideratum. This much at least he has learned, 
that it needs no apologist, and that no rash hand can safely 
attack it. The result of fifteen years’ earnest labor by some 
half-hundred of the best equipped experts of Great Britain and 
America cannot be in vain, and will neither decay by the neg- 
lect of the ignorant nor be demolished by the violence of the 
learned. It will survive the prejudices of both classes, and if 
found by the dispassionate reader to be an aid in reaching the 
sense of Scripture, if will gradually win its way to a place in 
his esteem and use. Thus much is already certain, that no 
well-informed student can afford to ignore it. The only ra- 
tional mode of determining its value and availability is for each 
person to examine it for himself. Meanwhile our readers will 
probably be pleased with some general hints on the subject, 
followed by such dc tails of comparison as our space may afford. 
We will confine our attention chiefly to the Old Testament, as 
the New has already been noticed in this journal. 

The first point in any translation of an ancient writing is, to 
use as correct a copy of the original text as can be procured. The 
search for this, in the case of the Old Testament, is very short, 
for, practically, there is no trustworthy or current text known 
that is not substantially the Masoretic; that is, to all intents 
and purposes identical with that of the usually printed Hebrew 
Bibles. No manuscripts that vary in any great degree, so far 
at least as perceptibly to affect the meaning for a translation, 
have hitherto been discovered, and it is probable that none such 


exist. To employ the oldest versions, such as the Septuagint, 
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the Vulgate, the Samaritan, in place of this, would be critically 
preposterous; and to resort to conjectural emendation would 
be hazardous in the extreme.* The Revisers were in fact shut 
up to the Masoretie text, with occasional references in the mar- 
gin to such variations as that text itself furnishes, or as are 
supplied by other ancient authorities. The vowel-points and 
accents of that text have not been regarded as strictly binding, 
and all commentators feel at liberty occasionally to depart from 
them, when good reasons seem to require it; but sound and 
judicious scholars will do this very cautiously and as rarely as 
possible. The day for arbitrarily altering the text after the 
fushion of Lowth has gone by; and the materials are not ex- 
tant for an elaborate critical apparatus that will justify any 
considerable deviation from the textus receptus of the Old Tes- 
tament. The labors of Kennicott and De Rossi have settled 
this so far as the manuscripts known in their time are con- 
cerned, and those of Strack, Baer, and Delitzsch have con- 
firmed it for all discovered since.+ It is scarcely possible that 
the recently rumored “finds” will overturn this conclusion. At 
all events, it certainly is premature for the present to abandon 
or mutilate this old and well-established foundation on any such 
precarious pretext. 

Another point touched upon in the Preface to the Revised 
Version of the Old Testament, but of less importance, is the ne- 
cessity of transliterating instead of translating some of the tech- 
nica! or peculiar words of the Hebrew which have the force of 
proper names. The American Committee think it would have 
been well to do this uniformly with respect to the divine name 
Jehovah, as the British have done in many cases; and inas- 
much as this is already a familiar word in English, occurring 
several times in the Authorized Version, there can be no rea- 
sonable objection to this course, for it is admitted on all hands 
that the rendering “ Lord” does not convey the distinctive 
force of that name. The case is not so clear with regard to 


* In a very few cases the Revisers have felt compelled to do something of this 
kind, when the text was manifestly corrupt, for example, “Saul was [thirty] years 
old” (1 Sam. xiii, 1); but they have left “forty years” in 2 Sam. xv, 7. 

+ On the detailed readings of the manuscripts in question, see an article by 
Rev. B. Pick, Ph.D., in the forthcoming second volume of Supplement to M’Clin- 
tock and Strong's Cyelopedia, s. v. “‘ Manuscripts,” 
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some other words, such as VepAilim for “giants” in Gen. vi, 4; 
Asherah for “grove” in the early historical books; Sheol for 
* hell” in certain places; for these strike the reader as outland- 
ish, and convey no distinct meaning. This last especially has 
awakened much profane merriment; although it was but fol- 
lowing the example of the New Testament Revision, whose 
introduction of Had: ¢ into the text attracted no special atten- 
tion. There are many other Hebrew words for which no exact 
equivalent can be found in English, such as goél (“ redeeimer,” 
“kinsman,” ete.), yabam (“to marry” the brother’s widow, 
CLC. )$ but the Revisers have refrained from transferring these. 
The same may be said of numerous technical terms and objects 
in natural history, the real meaning of which ean only be con- 
jectured, especially animals, plants, and gems; in all these they 
have done the best toward identification that the prest nt state 
of science allows: among the most eek they have put 
“wild ox” for “unicorn,” “the caper-berry” for “desire ” 
(Eccles. xii, 5), * basilisk’ for * cockatrice ;”’ while “ dragon” 
and “satyr” have been allowed to stand as translations, and 
“ bdellium,” “behemoth,” and “leviathan” as trans literations. 
They have done wisely in introducing some well- ‘ween n Oriental 
terms, as “caravan” (Job vi, 18, 19, ete.), “ palanquin” (Cant. 
ill, 9); and we could wish that “ mirage” were sufficiently En- 
glish to allow its use for the Hebrew sharabh (R. V., aes 
sand,” in place of A. V., “ parched ground,” Isa. xxxv, 7; but 
left “heat” in xlix, 10). Readers of all classes will thank 
them for the att mpt to reduce the Hebrew proper names to 
uniformity, for in many cases the persons or places referred to 
are undistinguishable in the common version; yet they have 
not pushed this to the verge of pedantry, nor disturbed the 
more familiar forms. A still larger degree of concurrence in 
this regard between the Old and the New Testament Compa- 
nies would, perhaps, have been possible. In the titles to the 
Psalms an effort has been put forth to render the musical 
notations more intelligible by the renderings, “ For the Chief 
Musician,” “set to” this or that form of words; “on stringed 
instruments ” (instead of * Neginoth’”’), ete.; but the unmean- 
ing “Shiggaion,” “ Nehiloth,” “ Maschil,” ete., have been re- 
tained, while “Selah” has been removed to the end of the line 
and bracketed. 
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In this connection we may conveniently notice the mode of 
treating archaisms that has been pursued in the Revision. 
While it was no part of the work to produce a modern transla- 
tion, nor to eliminate those antique forms which are still intel- 
ligible and serve to give a venerable air to the version, yet it 
was clearly intended to displace those old words and phrases 
which have now changed or lost their meaning; and this, in 
substance, has been done, fur example, in the case of “ pre- 
vent” (in the sense of precede), “let” (that is, hinder), “ ear” 
(to plow), * all to” (Judg. ix, 53, that is, a/together), ete.; but in 
some minor points the American Companies dissent from their 

sritish brethren (see “ Classes of Passages” in the Appendix). 

These chiefly relate to matters of spelling or grammatical 
form, some of which have long since been adopted in most 
American reprints of the Bible; but others of considerable 
importance affect the clearness and ready apprehension of’ the 
sense, and a few relate to euphemisms, which it is a marvel 
that the British Companies did not accept. In some instances 
the latter have actually introduced fresh archaisms, and in one 
notable case, “judgement” for “judgment,” it seems to be 
wholly arbitrary and gratuitous. The literary world, on this 
side of the Atlantic at least, will certainly regret the British 
obstinacy in most of these peculiarities. It is not wise to dis- 
figure the sacred page unnecessarily, nor to lay eauseless stum- 
bling-blocks in the way of the common reader. It brings the 
Bible into diseredit when its language is made dissonant with 
the rules of decency and orthography. 

Of the obvious improvement in the typographical arrange- 
ment of the Revised Text, such as the paragraph form,* with 
the chapter and verse marks relegated to the margin, the par- 
allelistie or hemistich lining of the poetical portions, and the 
omission of the unjustifiable and often misleading headings of 
chapters and pages, it is unnecessary to speak at length. 
We could wish that these editorial devices had been carried 
a little further, sneh as the indication of larger sections and 
subdivisions of the books, and in the case of Canticles, espe- 
cially, the mention of the various interlocutors ; but the latter 
would perhaps have savored too much of interpretation. The 

* The subdivisions of the Masoretic lessons, however, have not been followed, as 
they seem to be largely fanciful. 
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extreme care taken in the accurate printing of the book deserves 
high commendation. Had there been as close oversight in 
getting out the edition of 1611, we probably would not have 
been perpetually reading, “strain a¢ a gnat” for “strain out ;” 
not to mention numerous more evident misprints which were 
speedily corrected. 

Before entering upon the examination of particular changes, 
by which alone the real merit of the Revision ean be fairly 
tested, we may make a preliminary remark. Many of the un- 
initiated probably wonder why there is such difficulty in trans- 
lating a book written in a language so well known as the He- 
brew, and how such very different renderings can be made 
from it. In order to elucidate this matter, as well as to afford 
a just apprehension of the comparative merits of the Author- 
ized and the Revised Versions, let us take one of the shorter 
Psalms, the tenth, for example, which is well adapted to illus- 
trate the whole subject. In plain historical passages, of 
course, there is comparatively little possibility of varions ren- 
derings, but in the poetical books, to which most of the pro- 
phetical also properly belong, there is a highly figurative and 
elliptical style, which often renders the meaning doubtful, 
especially when words of rare occurrence are used; and even 
in prose the Oriental imagination frequently indulges in a sim- 
ilar vein of thaught and expression. The first clause of verse 2 
of the Psalm we have selected reads thus in the Authorized 
Version: “ The wicked in his pride doth persecute the poor ;” 
in the Revised, thus: “In the pride of the wicked the poor is 


hotly pursued.” The Hebrew literally runs thus, if we supply 
[in brackets] the words grammatically necessary in a 
but only implied in the original: “In [the] pride of [a] wicked 


[man] will kindle [a] poor [iman];” and it is uncertain in 
the word here translated “ kindle” is transitive or intransitive, 
and therefore whether the meaning is, “ He [the wicked man] 
will burn the poor,” or, “The poor man will burn up.” On 
the whole, the latter seems more conformable to the use of 
the word elsewhere, and therefore we prefer the Revised. It 
will be observed, however, that the general sense of the pas- 
sage is about the same in either case. In the latter clause of 
verse 3, the Authorized has, “And blesseth the covetous, 
whom the Lord abhorreth;” the Revised, “ And the covetons 
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renounceth, yea, contemneth the Lord;” literally it would be 
thus: “And plundering [or(A) plunderer] has blessed, has de- 
spised Jehovah.” But here again it is uncertain which noun 
is the subject, and which the object, of the two verbs, so that 
we might render, “ Has blessed (the) plunderer,” and “ Jehovah 
has despised.” Moreover, by an idiom almost peculiar to the 
Hebrew, the word “ bless” is enphemistically used for “ curse” 
with reference to God, as in the advice of Job’s wife to the 
afflicted saint, “Curse [literally, bless} God and die;” and in 
the indictment of Jezebel against Naboth (1 Kings xxi, 10, 
13), * Blaspheme [literally, b/ess] God and the king.” Here 
again the Revised is much better. In the former half of verse 4 
the Authorized renders: “The wicked, through the pride of 
his countenance, will not seek after God;” and the Revised 
gives the latter clause thus: “Saith, He will not require it,” 
where the original literally says only, “will not at all fol- 
low.” But this last verb is so often used of “seeking 
God,” that is, worshiping, that at least it seems to be here 
used elliptically in that sense, without the addition of the 
divine name. The Authorized Version is therefore in this 
case to be preferred, notwithstanding the apparent paral- 
lelism with verse 13. In the first part of verse 5 the Author- 
ized has, “ His ways are always grievous,” and the Revised, 
“ Tis ways are firm at all times;” the original is, * Will twist 
his way | various reading, ways] in all time.” The verb some- 
times means to be firm, as of a twisted rope, but may bet- 
ter be interpreted of the ‘ortwous paths of sinners, which the 
Authorized Version implies, but does not clearly express. In 
verse 8 the Revised substitutes “ helpless” for “ poor” of the 
Authorized, as a different word is rendered by the latter in the 
context; but the “hapless” of the margin would have been 
still better. In verse 14, Authorized, “ Thou hast seen it; 
for thou beholdest mischief and spite, to requite it with thy 
hand ;” Ievised, in the last clause, “ to take it into thy hand ;” 
literally, “to give with [or zm] thy hand.” This last phrase 
is often used in the sense of putting into one’s power (“ gave 
it into the hand of” so and so), but always of another, and 
never of one’s self, as indeed the word “give” necessarily 
implies. The Authorized Version is therefore much prefera- 
ble, and, indeed, the Revised is destitute of any obvious signifi- 
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cance. Still better would have been, “to requite [is] in thy 
hand,” that is, retribution belongs to God. In verse 18, 
Authorized, “ That the man of the earth may no more op- 
press ;” Ievised, “That man whichis of the earth may be 
terrible no more;” literally, “ Not at all will [or may] add 
again to terrify [a] man from the earth,” probably meaning, 
“so that he [the oppressor] shall never again terrify man out 
of the land.’ 
passages frequently occur which are equally difficult to render. 
A notable example is Deut. xxxiii, 6, where the Authorized 
Version has adopted the extraordinary expedient of inserting a 


Even in the prosaic books, however, poetical 


negative: “ Let Reuben live and not die, and let not his men 
be few.” The Revised Version renders the last clause, “ Yet 
let his men be few,” thus giving a precisely opposite sense. 
The original is simply, “ Let his folks be a number,” that is, 
not an indefinite multitude, as most of the other tribes were, 
yet not a mere handful. The true thought is not exactly hit 
by either the old or the new rendering : for while on the one 
hand the Reubenites were not to be innumerable, yet their lim- 
itation is not expressed as a curse, but only as a complement 
(rather than contrast) to the foregoing blessing ; as if it were said, 
“ Let him survive, and his posterity even become a considera- 
ble number.” <A similar qualification is denoted by the other 
passages (Num. ix, 20; 1 Chron. xvi, 19; Job xvi, 22; Isa. x, 19; 
Ezek. xii, 16) where the same word (mispar, of very frequent 
use, and often denoting a large number) is translated “ few ;”’ 
and in all of them the character and extent of the limitation 
is to be gathered entirely from the context. In like manner we 
often say in English, “A number of persons,” meaning less 
than “many persons,” and yet more than “a few persons.” 

Of course we cannot, within our limits and with due regard to 
our readers’ patience, go over the whole volume with this sort 
of minute review. All that we can hope to accomplish in the 
way of special criticism will be to examine some of the great 
texts of leading interest and familiar use, which nevertheless 
present serious difficulties, and see how the Revision has treated 


them.* 


*Tt is but just to state that no passages Ifave been selected in which the writer 
had a personal interest before the committee. Had we done this, our bill of ex- 
ceptions might have been materially lengt ened. 
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the book of Genesis, the most trying class of passages per- 
haps for the translator’s skill are those frequent ones that con- 
tain a play upon words more or less patent. These cases of 
paronomasia, of course, like a pun, are often incapable of be- 
ing transferred into another idiom, especially when they turn 
upon a single word; but when they consist of a phrase they 
generally may be approximately represented in English. Some- 
thing of the sort occurs in the words of Eve at the birth of 
Cain (Gen. iv, 1), “I have gotten a man from the Lord,” 
where the Revised Version renders, very judiciously in our 
opinion, “with the help of the Lord,” using Italics as here. 
In verse 7 the figure of temptation, like a wild beast ready 
to seize the fratricide, is finely brought out by the rendering 
“ecoucheth” instead of “lieth;” but this is immediately ob- 
secured, if not wholly lost, by retaining “ his desire” and “ rule 
over him,” instead of ts and 7t, as in the margin. In verse 13 
“ My punishment is greater than I can bear” is retained in 
preference to the more literal, and, as it seems to us, the far 


>] 


more appropriate, rendering of the margin, “ My iniquity is 
greater than can be forgiven.” In verse 15 “ appointed a sign 
for Czin” is clearly better than the old “set a mark upon 
Cain,” which has caused such bootless surmises. In that diffi- 
cult passage (vi, 3) the old rendering is retained with only a 
slight change, for which the reader is puzzled to see any spe- 
cial reason, “ My Spirit shall not strive with man for ever,” 
ete., and the well known alternatives are put in the margin. 
In x, 11, “ went forth Asshur” is changed, in accordance with 
modern ethnography, to “ he went forth into Assyria.” In xv, 2, 
“the steward of my house is this Eliezer of Damascus” is 
changed to “ he that shall be possessor of my house is Damme- 
sek Eliezer; ” whether a clear sense or not we leave others 
to judge. In xvi, 13, occurs a notable paronomasia, “ Thou 
God seest me: for she said, Have I also here looked after him 
that seeth me?” This becomes, “ Thou art a God that seeth ; 
for she said, Have I even here looked,” ete. The Hebrew says, 
literally, “* Thou [art] a God of seeing [or, God my Seer]: for 
she said, Have I also [or, even] here seen after seeing [or, my 
Seer|.” The thought uppermost in Hagar’s mind evidently 
was, that, according to the popular superstition, she had ex- 
pected to die after seeing God, and was therefore surprised at 
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surviving. We cannot see how this idea could be gathered 
from either the Authorized Version or the Revised Version. 
In xxii, 14, “ provided” for “seen” is clearly required by the 
use of the same term in ver. 8. In xxiii, 15, Ephron’s chaffer- 
ing spirit is finely brought out by the rendering, which is also 
more literal, “ A piece of land worth four hundred shekels of 
silver, what is that betwixt me and thee?” The allusion in the 
name Gad (xxx, 11) is obseure, but we prefer the old sense of 
** troop ” to “fortune,” as there is no trace of the latter (un- 
less in the versions) at that early date, and the parallel passage 
(xlix, 19) clearly favors the former etymology. In xxxi, 21, a 
bit of interpretation is indulged in by the use of a capital let- 
ter, “the River,” with a marginal note explaining it of the 
Euphrates. In the account of the famous wrestling of Jacob 
(xxxii, 28) we doubt whether the sense of *“ hast striven” in- 
stead of “ hast power” (the omission of “as a prince” may be 
justified) is well established, and in the parallel passage (Ios, 
xii, 3.4) the Revisers themselves have not made the change. In 
verse 32 “of the hip” for “that shrank” is in accordance with 
modern interpreters. A number of improvements are visible in 
Jacob's ay ing ode (xlix). 

The remaining books of the Pentateuch do not afford an 
opportunity for so many striking changes; yet throughout 
even these the careful reader will note numerous small altera- 
tions which greatly tend to clear up the meaning. The same 
may be said in an increasing degree of the other historical 
books, Judges to Esther, in which the force of idiomatic ex- 
pressions is often very much heightened. For example, in 
2 Kings viii, 13, “ And Hazael said, But what, is thy servant a 
dog, that he should do this great thing?” the middle clause 
now reads, * what is thy servant, which is but a dog” (literal- 
ly, “what [is] thy servant, the dog”). In other cases, as in 
the splendid ode of Deborah (Judg. v), while considerable im- 
provement is manifest, for example, “ For that the leaders took 
the lead” (verse 2), “tell of it” (verse 10), “then came down 
a remnant of the nobles” (verse 13), “march on with strength ” 


(verse 21), yet “acainst the mighty ” (verses 13, 23) is re- 


tained, where better sense is yielded by the margin, “ among 
the mighty.” 
It is in the vivid and sententious phraseology of the poetical 
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books, especially Job, the Psalms, Proverbs, and, to a consider- 
able degree, the Prophets, that the amplest scope and the most 
imperative necessity exists for revising the old version. Its 
authors, although good Hebrew scholars, were not so well 
posted as are moderns in the niceties of philology and archzol- 
ogy, and they frequently missed or neglected the exact shade of 
meaning upon which a figure or allusion turns. Most or all 
the well-known mistakes of this kind have been corrected by 
the present Revisers, and we need not take time to enumerate 
them. Notable examples are Psa. xix, 3, where the Authorized 
Version has completely reversed the thought by inserting 
“ where ;” xxxii, 9, where the same thing has been done by 
rendering “ lest they come near” instead of * else they will not 
come near.” We can only stop to direct attention to a few 
of the most beautiful and forcible passages which have become 
almost household words. The magnificent spirit-picture of 
Eliphaz (Job iv) is improved by rendering “ Is not thy fear of 
God thy confidence, and thy hope the integrity of thy ways?” 
(ver. 6) alluding to Job's self-righteousness; “is not their tent- 
cord plucked up within them?” (ver. 21) a figure of sudden 
and utter ruin; but we doubt the possibility of the rendering 
“betwixt morning and evening” (ver. 20); and we think the 
first tense requires us to render ver. 2, “ Has one assayed, .. . 
that thou shouldst be grieved?” referring to the silence hith- 
erto of the three friends, and reproving Job for unprovoked 
complaint. In xv, 11, the rendering, “ Are the consolations of 
God too small for thee, and the word that dealeth gently with 
thee ¢” is certainly clearer than the old version, “small with 
thee ¢ is there any secret thing with thee?” But all readers 
will naturally turn to the famous passage in xix, 25-27, to see 
how it has fared, and we may, therefore, be excused in consid- 
ering it somewhat at length. The only changes of importance 
which the Revisers have made are in ver, 26, which they ren- 
der, “ And after my skin hath been thus destroyed, yet from 
my flesh shall I see God.” Every sensible scholar must be glad 
that the “ worms” have been eliminated, and the rendering 
“in my flesh” corrected. The Revisers have doubtless intended 
to give both clauses the construction which scholars are now 
pretty well agreed upon, and they seem to have purposely imi- 
tated the ambiguity of the original in the phrase “from my 
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flesh.” We have ourselves, however, no idea that the passage 
is at all applicable to the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body, but believe that it speaks only, though strongly, of sur- 
vivorship of the spirit. The Revisers have evidently hesitated 
to take this ground, and therefore have left the passage in such 
a state as to admit of the conventional reference. Notwith- 
standing the ingenious arguments of our late friend Dr. Burr, 
in his comments on the passage, which we think are philologic- 
ally and exegetically untenable, we would give a very different 
and more literal rendering toit. We especially see ho authority 
for trans] iting dust (aphar, verse 25) by “earth,” have seen (rai, 
verse 27) by -m shall behold.’’* or stranger (zar by ‘‘ another.” Of 
course we would render * without my flesh.” In verse 28 the 
old plirase, so familiar as a cant expression, “the root of the 
matter” (whatever that might legitimately mean), is retained. 
We would prefer “a ground of accusation,” as conveying 
some pertinent and distinct notion (the original has simply 
“root of word”). We think that readers generally will ac 
quiesce with great satisfaction in the new rendering of xxxi, 35, 
“Oh that I had one to hear me! (Lo, here is my signature, 
let the Almighty answer me ;) And that I had the indictment 
which mine adversary hath written!” which takes away the 
basis of the old saw about one’s “ adversary writing a book.” 
We call special attention to some of the happier renderings 
in the Psalms: ii, 12, “ For Lis wrath will soon be kindled ;” 
iv, 1, “Thou hast set ine at large;” v, 3, “and will keep 
watch ;” vii, 6, “thon hast commanded judgment ;” 7, “ And 
over them return thon on high;” 10, “ My shield is with 
God;” 13, “He maketh his arrows fiery shafts ;” viii, 5, 
“but little lower than God ;” ix, 6, “ The enemy are come to 
an end, they are desolate for ever; And the cities which thou 
hast overthrown, Their very memorial is perished ” oe as All 
his thonghts are, There is no God;” xvi, 2, “I have no good 
beyond thee;” xvii, 13, 14, “Deliver my soul from the 
wicked by thy sword; From men, by thy hand, O Lord;” 
xviii, 37, 38, “I will pursue,” ete.; xxiv, 6, “ That seek 
thy face, O God of Jacob;” xxix, 9, “saith, Glory ;” 10, 
“The Lord sat as king at the Flood;” xxxiii, 15, “He that 


*The so-called prophetic praeter (which we do not even believe this to be) is 


uever actually translated as a future, not even in Isa. lif. 
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fashioneth the hearts of them all, That considereth all their 
works;” xxxiv, 17, “ The righteous cried,” ete.; xxxv, 8, 
“ With destruction let him fall therein;” xxxvii, 3, “ Dwell 
in the land, and follow after faithfulness ;” 35, “like a green 
tree in its native soil ;” xl, 9, “ Lo, 1 will not refrain my lips ;” 
xli, 3, * Thou makest,” ete.; xlv, 8, “stringed instruments 
have made thee glad;” 13, “The king’s daughter within the 
palace is all glorious;”” xlix, 12, “ But man abideth not in 
honor ;’ 1, 8, “ And thy burnt offerings are continually before 
me;” 16, * And that thou hast taken,” ete. ; lv, 15, “ Let them 
go down alive into the pit;” 19, “and answer them,... The 
men who have no changes, And who fear not God;” lvi, 11, 
“What can man dounto me?” 13, * Hast thou not delivered,” 
etc. These must suffice as specimens, and we leave each reader 
to continue the comparison for himself. 

We could oceupy the remainder of the paper in pointing 
out improvements made by the Revisers in the other poetical 
books, with here and there, perhaps, a defect. So in the 
prophetical books, which on the whole have certainly been 
rendered more transparent. They have done as well as they 
probably could with such superb and highly imaginative pas- 
sages as Isa. xxi, xxii; but we think that after all but feeble 
justice has been rendered to its startling transitions. For ex- 
ample, we cannot see how xxi, 2, can be grammatically or con- 
sistently rendered “ A grievous vision is declared unto me,” 
against the gender of the verb and the subject, and the fact 
that a vision is seen, not told (the verb here always means to 
inform by word of mouth). To us it appears that both a spec- 
tacle and an oracle are here spoken of, and the following verse 
relates them, namely, the ravages of the enemy, and the divine 
permission for his attack. Nor do we see any good grammat- 
ical reason for the change of the tenses in verse 7 (“when he 
seeth . . . he shall hearken,” where the Authorized Version, 
like the Hebrew, has the past), which appears to us to spoil the 
scene altogether. Still there are many minor improvements, for 
example, verse 8, “as a lion,” for “A lion;” verse 9, “ horsemen 
in pairs,” for “ with a couple of horsemen ” (we think “ horses 
in pairs’? would have been still better), But in verse 12 we pre- 
fer the old “return ” to “ turn,” as signifying that there might 
be intelligence shortly. In xxii, 2, “ joyous” is left, although 
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“noisy” would seem to be the more appropriate rendering. 
In verse 3 we greatly prefer the marginal renderings, * with- 
out the bow,” and “ which had fled from far;” for the de 
scription seems to be that of the inhabitants of the suburbs 
huddled into the city during the invasion. But the whole 
passage is very difficult of interpretation, and but little of that 
work could be expected of the Revisers. We must not fail to 
note the fact, which many critics doubtless will find fault with, 
and many of the unlearned triumph over, that in the famous 
Messianic prediction, Isa. vii, 14, “a@ virgin shall conceive” 
remains, notwithstanding the presence of the definite article in 
the Hebrew (* the virgin”). To us it does not appear to make 
the least difference in the ultimate interpretation, although it 
may have some bearing upon the more immediate reference. 
The great exegetical knot in lxiv, 5, is eut after the fashion of 
many recent commentators, by the arbitrary rendering as a 
question, * Shall we be saved ?’ 

In the Minor Prophets, many passages of which are highly 
idiomatic, numerous judicious alterations have been made, 
most of which, however, would not arrest the attention of the 
cursory reader. We notice a few of the most striking ones, 
putting the changes in Italics: Hos. viii, 3, “ They shall ery 
unto me, My God, we Jsrael know thee;” verse 5, “ Ze hath 
cast off thy calf, O Samaria;” verse 10, “ and they begin to be 
dimin ished by reason of the burden,” ete. ; verse 12. a Though 
I write for him ny law in ten thousand precepts -” Amos vi, 1, 
* Woe to them that are at ease in Zion, and to them that a7-¢ 
secure in the mountain of Samaria, the notable men of the chief 
of the nations, to whom the house of Israel come!” verse 5, 
_ that sing idle SONGS ¢ 4 verse 10, ” an the innermost parts of 
the house ;” Hab. iii, 2, “In the midst of the years make 7¢ 
known ;” verse 4, “ He had rays coming forth from his hand ;” 
verse 5, “ And fiery bolts went forth at his feet;” verse 6, 
is His goings were as of old ” verse | ia The oaths to the tribes 
were a sure word ;” verse 11, “ At the light of thine arrows 
as they went; ” verse is. * Laying hare the foundation vad verse 
14, “ Thou didst pierce with his own staves the head of his 
warriors ;” verse 16, “ When 7t cometh up against the people 
which invadeth him in troops.” In these books, as in all the 
preceding, of course we can give only specimens, but they will 
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prove, we trust, sufficiently definite and characteristic to afford 
a just idea of the work in general. 

It remains to sum up the results of the revision, and fore- 
cast in some measure its probable success. Many persons en- 
tertained extravagant expectations concerning it, and were cor- 
respondingly disappointed, especially on the appearance of the 
New Testament portion. They seem to have forgotten that 
no new translation, much less a commentary, was intended ; 
and because every thing was not plain and obvious at sight, 
they abused or threw aside the New Version as useless. Some 
complain that too little has been done, and others find fault 
with it as being too much. Probably each party, while hav- 
ing some degree of truth on its side, is equally mistaken. 
While whole chapters, especially those most frequently read 
and therefore most cherished in memory, have often been left 
almost untouched, yet still in the aggregate many thousand 
alterations, more or less important, have been made. It is a 
most gratifying and instructive fact that all these put together 
have not in the slightest degree impaired or modified a single 
element of the Christian faith or affected one saving truth. 
With all this minute sifting every doctrine of the Bible re- 
mains intact, and no statement or principle contained in it has 
been to any considerable degree interfered with. No religious 
creed, no historical position, no scientifie theory even, is either 
weakened or supported by the revised readings. This shows 
that the substantial meaning of the sacred text for all ordinary 
purposes is irrefragably fixed; and this verification alone, if 
the revision shall have no other effect, is of inestimable value. 
It will be in vain hereafter for any novice or crank to arise 
and dispute the established belief on any point by controverting 
the rendering and urging some novelty of his own in its stead. 
Scholars, and plain men too, will continue to examine the trans- 
lation, and unfold or criticise its accuracy ; but no wholesale 
or even large innovation can henceforth be proposed on the 
strength of individual opinion. We may safely predict that 
the New Version will be more and more appealed to in theol- 
ogical discussions as time goes on; and woe to the rash sciolist 
who ventures to contradict it. Its conclusions were not made 
in haste nor by solitary judgment; and they cannot be over- 
thrown in that way. If they are finally to be set aside or 
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corrected, it must be by some corresponding degree of consen- 
sus and deliberation. 

On the other hand, the question is often asked, Will the 
Revised supersede the Authorized Version? Personally we 
would be proud to hope that this might be the case, and that 


speedily ; but, to speak candidly, we must say that, judging 


from present indications, especially the reception of the Revised 


New Testament, we do not think it likely. For the present 


veneration at least it seems improbable ; psychologically, we 


say, it is almost impossible. Low are the words of the 
endeared by a thousand tender associations, to be 

erased from the memory ? How obliterated from the lan- 
guage of more than two centuries of the most active period of 
the English literature? Any sudden change in the popular or 
public use of the Book is out of the question. It is said to 
have taken forty years for the version of King James, although 
on its title page * appointed to be read in churches” (doubtless 
this was done by his express but verbal command, yet no for- 
mal decree has been found for its “ authorization”), to displace 
the familiar Genevan version, which had been in circulation 
nothing like so long as this has now been. The Convocation 
of Canterbury itself has not even taken any action toward an- 
thorizing the public use of their own work, nor has the Convo- 
cation of York joined in its production. Nobody supposes that 
the Queen or Parliament would for one moment propose at 
this time to put it in the pulpits of the Established Church, 
and without some such authority no clergyman would dare to 
substitute it in the public lessons. Even if this were done, 
Dissenters would not be bound to adopt it. In this country 
there is no one authority competent to give it a general pres- 
tige. Nor, so far as now appears, does any ecclesiastical body, 
whether high or low, think of ordering its public use. In fact, 
we scarcely know of one individual church or prominent pas- 
tor that has permanently made the experiment. The thing 
evidently is not destined to come about in this way, if at all. 
Only when the well-considered and long-balanced voice of 
“public opinion ” in ecclesiastical spheres has been fully and 
clearly pronounced, will either the British and Foreign Bible 
Society or the American Bible Society feel itself justified in 
legally changing its charter and altering its stereotype plates 
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so as to publish and circulate the Revised Version. At first, 
and for an indefinite time, it must go along-side of the old ver- 


sion, and win its way by the force of its own merits against 
the formidable rival. 

The example of the movements made to revise the German 
and other Teutonic Bibles is admonitory on this point. They 
have been much longer in progress, and the committees in 


charge of them have as yet only published tentative versions, 
reserving the final decision still indefinitely. Yet they have 
introduced less numerous and important changes than the En- 
glish Revisers. We cannot help thinking that if the latter had 
made only such alterations as were virtually adopted unani- 
mously, and were of obvious interest, the work would have 
stood a much fairer chance of ultimate and even early accept- 
ance. It must be confessed that many of the changes very 
sitzhtly affect the meaning, and that the reason of still more 
of them is scarcely patent to the unlearned reader. As to the 
more important ones it is equally certain that in numerous cases 
the Revisers themselves differ from each other in opinion as to 
their correctness or advisability; and if they were not agreed, 
how could they expect outside scholars, to say nothing of other 
people, to accept them? Moreover they have put forth the 
work beyond their own control. The British Companies have 
entirely disbanded ; and the American meet only once a year 
for areunion. Neither expect to resume the work, or make 
any further changes. If this is to be done, it must be begun 
de novo. Surely there is no prospect of this during our day. 
Yet the very fact that such a proposition has been or can be 
already named is an admission that the present revision is not a 
finality. What hope is there that a new commission would 
he more competent, or that they would be willing to serve, or 
that their conclusions would be any better or more acceptable ? 
That the work will some day be satisfactorily accomplished, 
whether by this or some modification of it, we confidently be- 
lieve ; but when, where, and by whom, it is impossible now to 
predict. When it shall be at last effected, we opine the intel- 
ligent Christian public will demand that the translation shall 
make the thought as plain to the common English reader as it 
is to the thorough Greek and Hebrew scholar. Men, wom- 
en, and children want a Bible that they can read and at once 
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understand as they can a vernacular book without the help of 
commentaries, except for purposes of detailed elucidation and 
application. The task is confessedly a difficult one, much more 
diffenlt than the uninitiated have any conception of; but the 
necessity will create the invention, and this active age will not 
rest until the end is accomplished. Whether for /iturgical 
use any thing more than acorrection of the more palpable blem- 
ishes and errors of the present Authorized Version is called 
for, or would be useful, is quite another question. We really 
doubt if for the pulpit any degree of scholastic exactitude 
could make amends for a disturbance of its familiar rhythmic- 
al cadences. But for private study, clearness of meaning, 
detiniteness of style, and unambiguity of language being essen- 
tial, changes will be welcomed which would not be tolerated 
in publie use. The only question asked will be, Does the pro- 
posed rendering convey the idea of the original more correctly, 
more fully, and more quickly than the old# An antique style 
is an impediment to ready apprehension, and a Hebraistie color- 
ing a shadow over distinct comprehension ; and no close ver- 
sion can adequately convey the meaning to minds so far away 
in time and region, language and customs, as are we from those 
who first penned or read the original. Students need something 
altogether more free, precise, and modern—something, in one 
word, more Occidental in its form of phraseology. Whether 
this sort of revision is compatible with the other, remains to be 
seen. Certain we are that no mere “doing into English” of 
the venerable volume, whether by slavish literalism or by pe- 
dantic paraphrase, will satisfy the demand. Whaat the transla- 
tor of any foreign and especially an ancient book needs to do 
is, first to grasp the thought clearly and accurately, and then 
express it plainly and simply in the idiom of his own day and 
people. That the original is ambiguous is no excuse for his 
being so, nor that it is very old any reason for his using archa- 
isms. It was neither of these to those who wrote and read it 


vernacularly, and a translation ought to reproduce as nearly and 
fully as possible the same impression upon the mind of the 
reader as existed intheirs. Ie should ask, What did they mean 
by that sentence? and then say it directly and concisely in his 
own terms. Imitation of a foreign idiom is only allowable in 
cases of paronomasia, and even then it has very narrow limits. 
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One of the most shrewd and impressive observations that we 
have seen in relation to this whole subject is made by a mem- 
ber of the British Old Testament Company in reviewing the 
work of his colleagues of the New Testament Company: 

From the nature of the reception accorded to the Revised New 
Testament, two important facts may be considered as placed 
beyond all reasonable doubt: first, that public opinion has de- 
clared itself unmistakably in favor of revision—a question on 
which, before the inception of the work, learned men, including 
perhaps some of the revisers themselves, were not agreed ; sec- 
ondly, that the same public opinion which sanctions the un- 
dertaking, and does not question the competence of those who 
have been intrusted with it, reserves to itself the right of the 
freest discussion of the manner in which it has been executed.* 

The criticisms which led to the undertaking, which have 
accompanied it, and also followed it, have forever broken the 
almost idolatry with which the Authorized Version was widely 
regarded, and shown that improvements are both desirable and 
possible ; but the same earnest and honest spirit of inqniry 
will admit no Revised Version to its place unless it shall clearly 
establish its claim as having really effected those improve- 
ments, not only as a whole but in every essential particular. 
Whether the present work reaches this high standard is a decis- 
ion to be rendered by no jury of professional experts, who may 
indeed furnish the evidence, but not speak the verdict ; for the 
question is now submitted to the common sense of the great 
body of English-speaking Christians, for whom the book was 
prepared. Meanwhile, if the present revision shall have accom- 
plished nothing more than to prepare the way for the success- 
ful competitor, by educating public opinion as to the necessity 
and proper method of executing the task, it will have done an 
immense service to religious literature. If it shall prove but 
a seaffolding to the final structure, those who have spent upon 
it so vast an amount of time and labor, which no money could 
have purchased, will not have occasion to regret their pains. 

* Otium Norvicense; or, ‘Notes on Select Passages of the Greek Testament, 
chiefly with reference to Recent English Versions.” By Rev. Frederick Field, 
LL.D., Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Oxford, 1881.  P. iv. 
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Arr. II.—MORAL TRAITS OF THE “YAMATO-DAMA- 
SHIT” (“SPIRIT OF JAPAN”). 
BY A JAPANESE. 


“Shika-shima no, Yamato kokoro wo 
Hito towaba 


’ 


Asahi ni niw6-o Yamazakura ka na.’ 


Tavs runs a national ode of my far-eastern country—Japan ; 
roughly rendered into English, the lines read : 

“ Would’st know the heart of Yamato ? 

Its type is the Sakura blossom, 

That seatters its odorous sweetness 


Jeneath the sun of the morning.” 


The poem itself is so simple as to be almost meaningless, for 
the “odorous sweetness”? which it attributes to the “ spirit of 
Yamato” is a certain negative purity—-“ want of any thing 
within,” as the Japanese people term it, and in some cases it 
becomes mere emptiness of heart. We turn to its primitive 
religion, and how simple it is!) “ Whiteness and purity” form 
the essence of its teachings; its temple is built of unvarnished 
wood; its objects of worship are a clear mirror and white paper 
curiously folded ; its sacrifices and ceremonies are as simple as 
they are ridiculous. Hindu religions, with their elaborate sys- 
tems, have greatly modified this enlt of an earlier age, yet 
enough remains of its ancient simplicity to show that the Jap- 
anese are a sincere, straight-forward people, as regards their 
native characteristics. 

While there is no question that the “ Yamato-damashii” has 
been too much lauded in some quarters, it is nevertheless true 
that in its simplicity and natural freedom from disagreeable 
traits it produces many noble and lovable characters. The 
Chinese have been represented as a people famous for trickery, 
and the Japanese people, as their neighbors, have shared in the 
same suspicions on the part of foreigners. True, avarice-in 
commercial dealings has sadly degraded many of them, espe- 
cially along the sea-borders; yet enough remain among them 


5 


who, for the sake of that ancient “ spirit’ of which they are 


proud, would, to borrow their expression, rather “feed upon 
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the roots of mountain herbs than to rob their neighbors of a 
grain of rice for hunger’s sake.” 

I would endeavor to show the Western reader how far the 
* Yamato-heart ” is essentially Christian a spirit, and what 
advantages a Christian missionary may derive from it, in lead- 
ing my countrymen to the purest and holiest of Saviours, whose 
sacred flowering, once for all, on the stem of humanity, has 
- shed an “ odorous sweetness ” through the world. 

Among the nobler manifestations of the primitive nature of 
the Japanese, three distinct traits may be termed characteristic, 
since in them exists “the promise and potency” of what is 
best in the life of the nation: 1. Filial piety; 2. Loyalty to 
higher authorities; 3. Love for inferiors. 

“ Filial love is the source of all virtue,” reads the first lesson 
in the Book of Confucius; but it was the genius of Japan 
which intuitively received this doctrine as fundamental, not 
the philosopher’s conquest over a nation, that renders Chiris- 
tianity, in some respects, difficult of acceptance. The greatest 
stumbling-block to a Japanese in accepting the religion of 
Christ is, that Scripture which declares that a man shall “leave 
his father and mother, and shall be joined unto his wife;” but 
while this is so, fortunately for the pagan, St. Paul has left us 
a partial, if not a complete, explanation of the passage in his 
Epistle to the Ephesians, and pronouncing it a “mystery” has 
applied it to the intimate relation of Christ to his Church. 

To the Japanese no relation can be greater than the sacred 
relation of child to parent. Infidelity in this regard is, in 
Japan, synonymous with immorality. It is true that the say- 
ing of Confucius, referred to above, is frequently perverted 
by selfish parents when they wish to coerce their innocent chil- 
tren into wrong-doing, and it has often had_a deleterious effect 
upon the latter in checking the free and vigorous growth of 
their minds; but the nation’s history for the past twelve cent- 
uries would have been that of the Roman Empire had it not 
been for this one element of morality—tilial love. 

Parricide is a crime seldom recorded in Japanese history ; 
and in the very few cases where it has oceurred, so atrocious 
und unnatural does it seem in the eyes of the people that, 
whatever services the criminals may have rendered their coun- 
try, even the mention of their names is avoided. 
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A vivid illustration of the living power exerted by the 
doctrine of. tilial duty on the heart of old Japan is found in 
the story of the Soga brothers, which is so popular among thre 
masses that, to this day, Whe n a theater fails, a dramatie repre 
sentation of the Sega history always insures the return of 
good fortune. The story is “ever new and refreshing,” say 
the people. The events allude d to oecurred in the latter part 
of the eleventh century, when the real power of the empire 
was in the hands of a military general, or shégun, whose nam 
Was Y oritomo. His popularity among the people soon raise 
him to a degree of prosperity which no ruler had ever enjoyed 
before him, and, as is usually the case when the power of 
country is vested in one man, the new ruler’s government 
assumed a despotic form, and his court soon became a scent 
of base flattery and corruption. 

Among his subjects was one Soga, famous for his museula: 
strength, especially as a wrestler, and without a rival in th. 
land. One day, however, he was challenged by a favorite of 
the great general, Kudo by name, and a day was appointed fo: 
the trial of their strength. The exhibition was of great in 
terest to the whole country, and in that age of fendalism, 
when physical prowess was the basis of immortal fame, it wa 
the occasion of deep anxiety to both the parties involved ; bur 
when the contest came to pass, to the disgust of his new oppo 
nent, Soga proved, as on former occasions, pre-eminent i 
strenoth. Angered, and full of bitter resentment at his defeat. 
Kudo determined to remove the victor from the sphere of hi 
triumphs by a secret assassination, and an archer was sent out 
on the cruel mission. As Soga was journeying homeward 
through tortuous mountain ravines, a well-aiined arrow put an 
end to his life: but when the crime, done in darkness, at length 
came to light, the murderer so aptly pleaded his cause throng): 
some flattering courtiers that he received an open pardon from 
the shogun. 

The unfortunate children of an unhappy sire were con 
demned to a life of the greatest secrecy and obscurity in the 


home of their grandfather, screened from the observation of 


the envious Kudo; but as they grew older and learned thei: 
father’s fate. the shadow of a grave responsibility fel] upon 


their tender souls in the seclusion of that quiet home. Fron 
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filial affection was born the stern purpose of revenge, and, 
through trials and vicissitudes of all kinds, they toiled stead- 
fastly toward the goal of their hopes. 

Subtle and powerful temptations appealed to the hearts ot 
these “ heathen” of a bygone day ; but they were deaf to the 
voice of the charmer, tor their Master had said: * Bear not 
above you the same heaven with the slayer ot sire or lord.” 

After eighteen years of trial, to use the phrase of the chron 
icler, “ Heaven pitied the filial love of the orphans,” and their 
enemy lay prostrate under their swords, while the whole coun- 
try applauded their triumph: but, heedless of the honors 
awaiting them, they snapped their young lives asunder, on the 
very night of their long-sought vengeance, by plunging into 
the midst of their foes. Thus passed from earth two of the 
purest souls born to fulfill but one duty—a duty to which youth 
and ambition were willingly sacrificed. 

Another striking instance of filial devotion oceurred in the 
middle of the thirteenth century, during the reign of an en- 
terprising emperor who sought to restore to the imperial throne 
its rightful authority by coping with the usurpations of the 
shogun. In his band of conspirators was a brave man named 
lino, of royal descent, fine culture, and noble spirit, who un 
dertook a daring enterprise with but a slender force, only to 
tind that his whole plan had been disclosed to the enemy by a 
traitorous comrade. 

This loyal adherent of the emperor was captured and con 
demned by his delighted foes to a lonely exile on an island in 
the northern seas, leaving behind him at the capital his wife 
and a youthful son of thirteen. A manly heart beat in the 
breast of the seeming child, and, on learning that his father 
had been unjustly exiled, he at once resolved to seek the distant 
island whieh held the object of his filial love, and arouse tli 
sympathy of the governor ; or, failing in this, he hoped at least 
g exile. Had not his great 


_ 


to bring comfort to the despairin 
Teacher written: “ A filial son shall not live away from hi 
parents 

At that period of difficult travel it was no light task for 
mere child to journey alone, amid various hardships by lan 
and sea; but after fifteen weary days the faithful son four 


himself, te luis great joy. on the desolate island where his father 
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languished in prison. Joy, however, was of short duration, 
for not only was his eager prayer for an interview with his 
father harshly refused, but the blood-thirsty governor, with 
subtle cruelty, ordered the unhappy man to be beheaded with- 
out a single glance at his brave boy, and the order was at once 
executed. 

The poor lad’s wrath and SOTTOW knew no bounds, and nat- 
ural affection united with the simple ereed of his childhood to 
call him to revenge. He could not forget that to allow “ the 
me heaven” to bend above himself and his father’s foe was 


] 
| 


he day of his father’s cruel death he boldly made his way 


y 


to prove traitor to sacred love and duty ; and the night follow- 
g Tt 

into the castle of his enemy, and at length found the object ot 
his vengeance. Kicking scornfully at the pillow of his victim, 
ind before the latter could rise to combat his childish foe, 
Hino’s son, with a swift sword, pierced the breast that had 
gallant courage broke through the 


n, to escape, finally, to the arms of 


shown no merey, and with 


: } 


difficulties surrounding hi 


his widowed mother. 
Such stories are almost numberless in the records of Japan, 
and are unanimously commended by the people as embodying 


lest ideals of right and honor. W hile it is not the 


vrit S purpose to maintain that revenge of this sort is nof 
. vet, as a Japanese, he prizes most highly fidelity to parents 


| earnestness in pursuing what is regarded as duty. 

Perhaps some illustrations of the influence exerted by the in- 
coming of Christianity upon the filial spirit of Japan will show 
more Vv ividly than simple assertion what a potent factor it forms 
in Japanese life. A little Japanese boy, only eleven years of age, 
had in some way found his way into a Christian Sabbath-school, 
where he heard the new doctrine of the “ one true God,” and 
where a new ideal of duty was presented to him. His parents, 
who were ignorant idolaters, were enraged when they discovered 
that their son was eager to hear about “the religion of barba- 
rians,” and every Sabbath afternoon, on his return from school, 
inflicted severe punishment upon him, regardless of his unfail- 
ing patience. Under the heaviest blows the child never once 
nurmured at the cruelty of his parents, but one Sabbath morn- 
ing. with a serious look on his face, he came to them, bearing 


stout whip in his hand, and bowing reverently before them, 
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after the fashion of his country, said, earnestly: “ Father, 
mother, I am now going to Sabbath-school, as usual, and | 
know you will beat me wher I return. I get restless and un- 
easy at school when I remember that I must be punished after- 
ward, sO please whip me this morning before ] go.” So say- 
ing, with tears in his eyes, he waited to receive on his already 


lacerated body the blows which his merciless parents were 


had they resisted so much cventleness of spirit. i Son.” sobbed 
the father, “we cannot beat you any more, Is this Christian 
ity? 1 will go with you and hear the teaching which has mace 
vou such a noble boy.” Father and mother accompanied the 
‘hild they had so persecuted to services held in honor of Christ, 
ind ultimate ly became earnest believers, because in exalting 
Jesus he did not cease to be a true son of Japan. All honor to 
this brave child of Yamato, who thus kept intact the spirit. Ol 
his nation, and yet glorified his new-found faith in One greater 
than Confucius and purer than the “ ancient gods!” 

A Japanese Christian, and a well-beloved friend of the 
writer, in telling of the persecutions heaped upon him by his 
family when he first beeame a disciple of Christ, said that he 
onee thought he would rather “go to hell with his mother 
than go to heaven alone.” Poor, struggling soul! But the 
Father of Love desires such for his children, and he was ealled 
to important service, while in due time the revered mother 
entered “the household of faith.” 

Here, then, is one “ key” by which the Christian missionary 
may unlock the hearts of my countrymen. Let him cherish and 
encourage this simple, unobtrusive sense of duty toward parents, 
which has been cultivated for the past twenty centuries, and, 
while holding sacred their child-like reverence toward earthly 
parents, lead these children of the Orient up to the larger love 
and higher duty due to that “unknown God” whom some 
among us have lately learned to name “our Father.” May 
infidelity to father and mother ever remain synonymous with 
immorality in the Eastern mind! 

The second leading ethical trait peculiar to the spirit of old 
Japan, namely, “ Loyalty to higher authorities,” will next be dis- 
cussed ; for, while in Japanese eyes filial love is the foundation- 
stone of all virtues, loyalty to masters is the crown of them all. 
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An ignorant Samurai,* after revolting against the present 
rovernment because he thought it was adopting the manners and 
the religion of foreigners in detiance of the established customs 
of his nation, was found dying in an obscure village, and when 
ils body Was examined a gilded strip ot paper was tound on 


vhich he had written the following lines : 


For try’s sake, the national gua I] secatt 1 
(nd in the villag e) 1 pir ir body a 
™ 7 - — . ‘ . . 
i Ls wer shed a life he.d cheap DY Its possessor, who had ho 


er m than the blind motive that he must die because he 
~upposed that his country would bi defiled by so-called * rob 
vr hosts *—the sons of the civilized West! This is the ex 
tremity to which ignorance and prejudice have driven some oft 
these men trained in simple faith and | mestyv of purpose trom 
their \ ith—men whom one may characterize in Japanese 
fashion as those * whose lives are light as dust, whose duties 
ire as weighty as athousand rocks.” Be it understood that 
1e\ have no fair promise in their future of recoin pense for 
their deeds of valor or of loyalty : for the sake of duty itself 
they look thus lightly upon their lives. If their conception of 
duty were raised to the highest Christian stand-point, then they 
would be just what they should be, and this, in fact, has prove 
to be the case. . 

The best and most active among the native Christians are of 
this class of young men, and, curiously enough, most of them 
are from the same region which produced the deluded Samurai 
referred to, whom obedience to a false sense of duty led to 
death. 

To no other Christians does the word * Master,” applied to 
Christ, come with a deeper meaning than to the Japanese dis- 
ciples of the “martyr of Nazareth.” A man may leave his 
parents and follow his master, but he cannot do the opposite. 
‘If masters be as masters, servants will be as servants,” is one 
of their favorite mottoes, meaning that if masters love their 
servants as they ought, they may expect from them all devotion 
and loyalty ; and again, they say, “ A loyal servant shall not 
have two masters under heaven.” “Go ye and serve our mas- 
ter: let this old and feeble soldier die alone,” are the words 

* The military class of Japan, retainers of the Daimios under the feudal system 


so recentiy abolished 
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with which an aged father sent forth his sons when their serv- 
ices were required by their master. What Christian fathers 
and mothers do not recall, in reading such words, the sweet but 
melancholy hours when they were sending forth their sons and 
daughters to far-off lands, and the islands of distant seas, be- 
cause their Master had called these loved ones to special service ¢ 
May watch-words like these be preserved in the nation’s heart, 
.as Heaven’s most precious heritage; so that, when one Univer- 
sul Master shall have taken possession of its people, they may 
all serve him with that singleness of heart which they have 
been taught to show toward their earthly masters ! 

In writing of loyalty to superiors, and the relation of serv- 
auts or retainers to their lords, one cannot well omit some ac- 
count of the prescribed method of self-destruction known as 
+ Hara-kiri,” and its ethical significance. — 

When, in vision, “Sir Launfal,”’ as the ideal Christian 
knight, rode forth to seek the Holy Grail, “‘ counting not his 
life dear unto himself,” he would yet have esteemed himself a 
pitiable coward had he voluntarily sought self-destruction on 
his sorrowful return from a fruitless quest ; but a pagan knight 
of old Japan, under like circumstances of failure to attain a 
sacred purpose, would have deemed self-martyrdom a fitting 
atonement. 

Hara-kiri,* once common among the Japanese people, and 
still practiced to some extent, can scarcely be termed suicide, 
since in the Western mind that word is inevitably associated 
with the idea of cowardice and want of self-respect, or, in other 
words, it is self-murder born of shame or despair, while the 
hara-kiri of the Japanese is a heroic act, the avoidance of which 
on certain occasions is considered abject cowardice. 

With it is connected the idea of self-sacrifice and a high con- 
ception of duty, as well as a keen sense of honor. For in- 
stance, it is thought more honorable for a man to die by his 
own hand than to perish by the sword of his enemies, or to 
lead an ignoble existence after obtaining their clemency ; hence 
the soldier committed hara-kiri when in danger of capture, sur- 
render being a thing most contemptible in Japanese eyes. 

* Literally, abdomen-cutting. It is commonly written ‘‘ Hara-kari"” in the 
West, through a misspelling of the original words. For a good description of the 
ceremonies and etiquette attending the rite, see Mitford's “ Tales of Old Japan.” 
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When a man desired to show genuine repentance for wrong- 


doing, the performance of hara-kiri was considered to be the 


est possible ey idence ot his penitence and his desire to atone. 


Another example of what a Japanese would once have thong ht 


y 
} 


‘proper use” of this mode of self-destruction may be 


ound in the very ancient eustom which led retainers to die by 
ir own hands when their chief passed before them into the 


future world ; for the way of the Hades was supposed to bi 


. 3 . . y . } 
Tie and are irv. ind it Was a SIVTL O ova itrection when mel 
were rave enoug! to Lee mp T ( » rted }) a 
ad +] ] ] ] { 
eloved ste] roug the dart} p Ssao'e If id +, » ] 
+} 


This cruel custom was, however, abolished many centuri 
vo, vet occasionally. at a iater d iV, When some favorite vo 
eral has passed away, the grief of his soldiers has caused thet 
to end their earthly existence in order to follow their lament 
tain into the unseen world. ‘Thus it may be readily see! 
+ 1 } f ++ +} } +; M ae 
ia VaITV and sell iC} e were the reai motnves IM peline 
ne »T } rkind Of self-muraer: and mistaken though 


they were, a lofty sense of duty lends moral beauty to the fat 
aeed. There is theretore as much difference between what is 
called suicide and hara-kiri as there is between the conce}) 
tion of Weste rm nations and the idea of the Japanese peopl 
in regard to this rather barbarous act. 

As an illustration of popular feeling in the Occident, tak 
the case of Victor Hugo’s son-in-law, who suffered himself to 
drown with his beautiful bride in the Seine, because }x 
could not save her, and who received admiration rather than 
blame for such a manifestation of intense affection, and the 
reader will perceive at once how different is the Oriental ideal 
of duty ; for the Japanese would view such a death as mere in- 
dulgence in selfish love, involving disregard of higher responsi- 
bilities. 

A genuine Japanese Samurai in studying Shakespeare would 
peruse the words which chronicle the heroic conduct of Bru- 
tus in his last hour with a heart throbbing with intense admi- 
ration, but when he reads concerning love-lorn “ Romeo,” he 
cannot prevent a yawn of disgusted weariness as he ejaculates 


involuntarily, “I will have none on’t; we do but lose our 
time!’ 


b] 
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The stories of the “ Loyal Ronins,” somewhat known to tlie 
American reader through various translations, cannot here be 
recounted at length, though they furnish, perhaps, the most 
striking example of the relation existing between master and 
servant that one can gather from Japanese records, and ming! 
romance and tragedy in a fashion which renders fiction tame. 
These tales of the olden time relate the exploits of forty-sev hi 
Samurai who, unmindtul of suffering, obstacles, and dangers. 

oo } 


and with the certain prospect ot death before them, band: 


together tO avenge their lord’s blood, which seemed eallin 


hem to sacred duty. Their brave and powerful prince, through 


the evil conduct of another, had been driven to a desperate 
attempt for whieh the punishment decreed by royal command 
was death to himself and the disbanding of his clan, tive thou 


sand strong; and in that despotic age none dared dispute tli 
word of a supreme ruler. The “ forty-seven,’ however, 
whom the approval of conscience was dearer than eartlily 
treasure—to whom death was sweeter than dishonor—relent 
lessly pursued their chosen path, finally accomplished their 
purpose, and the foe whose malignity had brought ruin to 
their master fell beneath the same sword with which he had 
been forced to commit hara-kiri. When their lives were de 
clared forfeit, with noble courage they themselves committed 
the same act; and to this day, the quiet grave-yard in the cap 
ital, where rests the dust of these long-dead heroes, is a sacred 
place to the admiring pilgrims who “keep their memory 
green.” 

The Japanese read with untiring admiration the story 


P 


of a hero of the Taketa clan whose master, by his unstable 
mind, had allowed corruption to creep into the ranks of his 
followers, so that evil men held high carnival. This faithful 
servant of a recreant lord gave secret warning of the perils 
threatening a noble house, but his master heard with scorn ; 
and after repeated efforts to avert impending ruin, the true- 
hearted retainer was driven out of the clan through the mach- 
inations of self-elected despots who were laboring for their own 
selfish purposes. The enemies of the house of Taketa rejoiced 
when they saw the loyal knight removed from his post of duty, 
and he was solicited on all sides by the charms of wealth and 
future prosperity ; but he rejected all offers, firmly clinging to 
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the doctrine that a true Samurai “ shall not have two masters 
under heaven.” 

At last the hour which he had foreseen came in all its dark 
ness, and his lord was reduced to the direst extremity of need ; 
then without a complaint for former ill-treatment, but with 


ep sorrow for the fate of his clan, he hastened eagerly to 


in the final struggle with the foes of Taketa. Bravely he 
d before his ungrateful master, in the front of the battle, 


uid until their cruel lances had pierced him with countless 
wounds, viel led not an inch to his enemies. Toko, a great pa 

tof: iy country, has embalmed this hero’s deed in song, in 
iis famous poem on the * Yamato-spirit,” but more deeply still 
he heart of the nation is enshrined the memory of his he 
‘oism, and that of scores of loyal knights who lived and died 

- duty. 

The unfaithful son and the disloyal servant could find no 
nlace in the society of “old Japan ;” and to show that this 
spirit of loyalty was not contined to the Samurai class, I would 
point out the fact that after the forty-seven faithful knights 
Wiliose st ry has been referred to had fulfilled their self-im- 
posed task, those who did not join in the “loyal league ” 
were unanimously held in contempt by the people, and were 
literally excommunicated from society; while some among 
them, reduced to beggary, finding none to pity, died of starva- 


The new order of government and society has changed the 
general idea of the people in regard to “ loyalty ;” and in the 
arrogant names of liberty and independence, of right and free- 
dom, they are losing much of that royal spirit of fidelity and 
attachment to their fellow-men ; yet something of it remains, 
and this remnant of “ Yamato-damashii”” never appears to 
greater advantage than when seen among the native Chris- 
tians of Japan; for in many churches, the relation of the 
people to their pastor is marked by a feeling of love and 
reverence which might well awaken envy in some pastors of 
Christendom, although the followers of Spencer may regard 
these leyal tendencies as “ retrograde forms of social organi- 
zation.” 

Is it a Utopian dream to hope that before a people like the 
-Japanese pass through manifold experiences in the attainment 
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of right government and wise administration they may enter, 
without further preparation, that free kingdom where their in- 
born faculties will be accepted just as they are, and consecrated 
to labor in higher, holier spheres? Have not the olden tradi- 
tions of loyalty to a chief, and the chivalry of knighthood, pre 
pared them in a certain degree for the simple fidelity which 
should exist among the sharers in that realm where he that will 
* be the chiefest shall be servant of all ¢” 

In discussing and illustrating the third element of morality 
which seems a part of the primitive spirit of my country, men- 
tion of Buddhism, with its modifying influences, must not be 
neglected ; for a religion inculeating kindness to “ the mean- 
est thing that feels” could not fail to increase tenderness in 

i] human relations, and to permeate the hearts of the people 
with a deeper feeling of brotherhood. 

One may say that the source of the Buddhist faith is human- 
ity-——a source found in the heart of an Indian prince whose un- 
conquerable sympathy for human suffering impelled him to 
discard his royal state and seek, in lowly guise, some means for 
the alleviation of a world’s miseries. 

So far as man could sueceed, he won'’success. His doctrines 
may be gainsaid, his religious system may be wrong, but none 
imong us doubt that his humanity knew no bounds; and when 
we have made due allowance for the corruptions and superstitions 
which have crept into Buddhism, the inventions of his crafty 
followers, we may rightfully accord all honor to this noblest of 
the sons of India for the inealeulable benefit he brought to the 
Eastern world in causing men to feel for men. We,as heathen, 
welcome with overwhelming joy the advent of the Greater Light 
to rule our day, but we are no less grateful to the Father of all 
mankind for the lesser light by which he hath ruled our night. 

When the humanitarianism of Sakya-muni gathered the fair 
islands of Nippon under its benign influence, although it did 
not annihilate rank and class distinctions, it intensified the na- 
tive kindliness of the people toward dependents and inferiors. 
Mr. Mori, after some experience in England as his country’s 
representative, declared that he missed in the West “ that sense 
of brotherhood which binds together all the members of one 
tumily, and which extends from them to all the dwellers in one 
district ;” and in commenting on this opinion a foreign writer 
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js remarks that it is this bond of interest “ which keeps t} 
number of paupers In Japan down to a very low figure.” A 
servants in my country have usually proven “ servants indeed, 

iy so masters have, as a rule, well fulfilled the duty of masters 
r iffection existing between the two parties was like that 

ents and children; and so profound was this attachime 

| t has often been carried to extremes on the part Ot t 

: owe = . 

,, iste we Ss on that of their servants. Saigo, the ul 

i ous head of Kagoshima rebellion which occurred e 

. ears ag Ss sald to ve had no othe motive in tal 7 
r g . grovernmen hat desire to comp vit 

equ . vel W het e 1m) us 

: Oo! erring would i na ‘med revolt aga 

( Mist orate he replied, in yield ne his consent 
W ung riends, Vo ire going to give my he 
oul es W n seven months rhe prophecy of 

. rave t unwise cliefta v fulfilled, for the rebe 

i; ech broke out in February, was erushed in Septemb 
of same year, and love for his youthful adherents cos 

; his ite. 

W hen castles were to be evacuated in time of war, Command 
rs of the garrisons usually presented themselves to the ene: 
is sacritices, that their followers might be saved, and this wit! 
out any thought that they were attaining the ideal of a “su 
preme love” in this self-abnegation, but as” simple soldiers yy 

: duty” and affection. This peculiar affection exists in all socia 

. spheres ; and clerks entering the stores of merchants, appret- 
tices coming into the shops of mechanics, children becoming 
the pupils of school-masters, all are brought into relations of 

fy kindly intimacy with their superiors, not because of self-inter- 

, est, but for the sake of sacred duty inhering in the idea of 

iy these social ties. The stories of sacrifices made by inferiors for 
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those above them in authority have a pathos of their own: but 
when superiors deny themselves ease and comfort, and in some 
instances lay down their lives for their dependents, the action 
holds a deeper meaning, especially to Christians who have so 
lately learned that “the Highest” has offered the supreme 
sacrifice of himself, not because we “loved him,” but that he 
“loved us.” 


Among the heroes of this class stands pre-eminent a peas- 
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uit of Sakura named Sogoro, who, in the year 1712 of the 
Christian era, died a death the noblest of which the human 
inind can conceive. Japan had enjoyed continuous peace for 

about a century, and men had almost forgotten the use of arms. 
But a few years before Sogoro won the crown of martyrdom 

the country had been thrown into confusion by the conduct of 
the Jesuits, and a fierce contest arose. Every prince was re- 
‘juired to furnish a contingent, and the lord of Sakura province, 
as a prince of power and resources, was ordered to supply the 
‘entral government with a strong force. 

Heavy taxes were laid upon the people, and thus came evil, 
for entire control of the matter was placed in the hands of a 
single officer, who thought it a good opportunity to make his 
own fortune by levying additional taxes in the name of the 
publie revenue ; and, gathering about him a band of covetous 
subordinates, they began a wholesale despoiling of the over-bur- 
dened people. The laws forbade any commoner to offer peti- 
tions directly to the central government, and all compiaints and 





requests had to be presented through the mediation of the local 
iuthorities. If a common man should venture to approach the 
person of his prince the penalty was imprisonment ; but should 
ie dare to invade the sacred presence of the shégun, the su 
preme ruler, he must be crucified! The existence of such a law 
wave the avaricious tax-collector excellent opportunity to wring 
the uttermost farthing” from the oppressed masses, and,with 
unflagging zeal in his unrighteous task, he drove them to des 
peration by his cruel exactions. 

For three years, with starvation staring them in the face, the 
unhappy people struggled on, their frequent petitions to the 
wicked prefect being treated with scorn, while some of their 
number, more courageous than the rest, had tried to approacli 
the prince of Sakura himself, and had paid for their temerity 
by imprisonment. One hundred and thirty-six villages shared 
in the sufferings inflicted by the rapacity of one man, and as 
any as eight hundred families were reduced to the lowest state 
of penury. In this time of trial the soul of that hero, “from 
far-off years the people’s king,” aroused itself in behalf of the 
-tarving peasants. The head man of a village, long esteemed 
by his neighbors as a man of wisdom and philanthropy, Sogoro 


vas also blessed with wealth, sO that in times of distress te 
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needy turned to him as to a father. By his counsels and sym 


pathy, as well as by his open-handed generosity, he alleviated 
the miseries of the villagers to the utmost of his ability 


when dire need drew near his own threshold. 


but a day came 
and his supply of food was failing, while starvation reignea 
throughout the province. Then, since his life could no longe: 
avail his fellow-sutterers, he resolved to die for them. To hh : 
comrades in council he said, with simple courage :° 


“T will approach the shogun himself with a petition ; 


neighbors were true to me in time of peace and prosperity, ana 
I will now serve them in their hour of need.” 

i By no means,” protested one of them, “for the law declare 
that such as intrude upon the shogun shall be crucified, and 
their wives and children shall be beheaded.” 

“Tam aware of that,” calmly replied sogoro, 

‘Then, if your purpose cannot be shaken, we will die with 


you the death of the cross,” rejoined they all. 


7 Nay,” said the her , one is enough. When they see me 


on the cross you will be released from your burdens.” 


Their tears fell as they heard his words, but his determina- 


tion was as strong as his sympathy for his starving fellow-men: 


nd when they found him immovable, in spite of their protes 


tations, all eried with one accord: * Father Sogoro, take no 


thought for your wife and children: you die for us, and wi 
will die for your dear ones.” 

The affection between the chief and the simple-hearted 
iout limit, and, with hot tears of mingled ores 
ind gratitude, they saw him pass from their midst never to lool 


upon his face again until it smiled uvon them from the vieari 


On returning to his now poverty-stricken home to bid hi 
wife farewell, Sogoro tried to induce her to accept a writte: 
hat she might not share his fate, but shy 
would not heed his pleac 

“What is this, my lor 
I was married to you, [ was married for two worlds.* W1 


divorcee from hin, t 


?” sobbed the brave woman. “Whe: 


ot let me share the cross and your agony / ‘i 
‘Two worlds” (that is, the present and the future) According to the Bud 
t idea there are three worlds with which we have t o—that of the past. 
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“Good!” exclaimed her husband. “Thou deservest to be 


ealled the wife of Sogoro. Let us, then, go to the cross hand 


in hand.” 

So saying, he left his home to return no more, and sought 
the capital to await an opportunity for presenting a petition to 
the shogun. A day came when the great ruler went abroad 
with his retinue, and Sogoro hid under a bridge which the 
procession was to pass. When the litter bearing the shogun 
reached this point, the daring farmer clambered up, and, in 
spite of much opposition, thrust a written petition into the 
conveyance—a simple act fruitful in consequences. He was 
arrested at once, and, according to the usage of the time, bound 
with hempen ropes, and cast into prison; but the paper he 
had presented was read by the shogun, who, as was customary, 
transferred the matter in hand to the prince whom it concerned, 
with a rebuke for his careless administration. One good con 
nected with the despotic government of that period was the 
feeling prevalent among the feudal lords; if one among them 
lost the favor of his people, all looked upon him with con 
tempt, and his influence at court was considerably lessened. 

Thus, indirectly, the prince of Sakura was destined to receive 
some recompense for his mismanagement of provincial affairs, 
but being a man of harsh teinper and rash judgment, he imme 
diately passed the established sentence upon Sogoro, and, al 
though sympathy flowed toward the noble peasant, nothing 
could avert hisdoom. The sentence decreed that “this fellow.” 
who had “ approached the sacred person of the shégun,” should 
be crucified, together with his wife, and that their three chil- 
dren should be beheaded. The whole province put on mourn- 
ing, and several of the people offered themselves as substitutes 
for the innocent wife and children, but all were rejected. The 
day of crucifixion came, and the multitude thronged to do hoin- 
age to the brave farmer and his wife, as uplifted on crosses, 
side by side, they awaited death. The three children were be- 
headed before the eves of the parents, and when they had thu 
seen the doom of innocence, glittering spears pierced thi 
anguish-stricken breasts, and the sacrifice was complete. 

The whole country mourned for the patriot, and additiona! 
shame was cast upon the tyrannical prince. Proper authorities 


were soon dispatched to investigate the matter, the avaricious 
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prefect was arrested, oppressed farmers were released, and thus 
by the offering of “innocent blood” righteousness was restored, 
while peace and joy abounded throughout the province. 

Such is a cursory account of the martyrdom of the noblest 
of my countrymen, and is it sacrilege to discern in the self 
ibnegation of this peasant-hero a faint shadow of the match- 
less love and sorrow which led the * Holy One of Israel” to 
Calvary ¢ 

No better illustration can be offered of that spirit in Japan, 
which moves the greater to suffer for the less, the superior for 
the weaker inferior; and though time and change may have 
enfeebled it, none can question that it exists to-day. A people 
which in all simplicity accepts the truth that 

“The noblest place where man can die, 
Is where he dies for man,” 

naturally expects from an apostle of the Supreme Saviour of 
humanity a loftier ideal than is perhaps required of him in 
Cliristendom ; and a life spent in their behalf will win an ap- 
preciation deeper than is found among most of those to whom 
Christian evangelist is sent. A drop of blood shed for 
them would be a testimony for the truth more impressive and 
lore permanent than years of preaching from the pulpit; but 
hile we of pagan lands are searcely so exacting as to ask the 
teacher (presumably our superior) of a higher faith to exem- 
plify it by shedding his blood for our sakes, we yet are, at 
times, constrained to mourn; for while the fair achievements 

f Christian missionaries in the far East are beyond praise, and 
Japan, like every mission-field, has its secret heroisms and un- 
recorded sacrifices, Japanese converts, “in the spirit of love?’ 
sometimes turn with saddened faces toward workers homeward 
bound after years of toil, and whisper to each other,“ We want 


iy see more inissionaries’ graves in Japan.” 
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Art. [V.—CONSTITUTIONAL LAW IN THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
[SECOND PAPER. ] 


[x a previous number of this Review (January, 1885) an in- 
uiry was made into certain questions in the constitutional law 
‘of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The special questions 
there discussed related to the constitution, to wit, what part 
of the Discipline has constitutional authority, to the powers ot 
the General Conference, the prerogatives of the episcopacy, 
and especially the right of the General Conference to author- 
ize an elective presiding eldership. 

It is proposed in this article to consider the question of the 
rights and immunities of the ministry of the Church as guar- 
anteed by the fifth Restrictive Rule of the constitution. And 
this is not a question of merely theoretical and speculative in- 
terest, for it is the opinion of many that the organic law of 
the Church, together with the great principle of the sanctity 
of personal rights as embodied in the fifth Restrictive Rule, 
las been violated by a statute enacted a few years ago by the 
General Conference. 

The General Conference of 1880 passed a law, which is now 
a part of our Discipline, according to which a traveling preacher 
may be deprived of membership in his Conference by the proc- 
ess of compulsory location, while denying to him the right of 
trial and the privilege of appeal to a higher tribunal. This 
has created considerable dissatisfaction throughout the ministry 
and Church, as introducing a dangerous principle into the law 
of the Church, and as a violation of that rule of the constitu- 
tion which secures to the ministry the rights‘of trial and appeal. 
The following is the constitutional Rule: 


§ 5. The General Conference shall not do away the privileges 
of our ministers or preachers of trial by a committee, and of an 
appeal; neither shall they do away the privileges of our members 
of trial before the society or by a committee, and of an appeal.* 


The law providing for compulsory location—that is, in plain 
ind untechnical language, providing for expulsion from mem- 


* Discipline, 1884, © 71 
5— FIFTH SERIFS. VOM. Iv. 
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bership in the Annual Conference, and from all the duties and 
privileges that belong to the traveling ministry of the Church 
—is as follows: 

When a traveling preacher is so unacceptable, inefficient, o1 
secular, as to be no longer useful in his work, the Conference 
may request him to ask for a location; and if he shall refuse to 
comply with the request, the Conference shall bear with him till 
the session next ensuing, at which time, if he persist in his refu 
sal, the Conference may, without formal! trial, locate him without 
his consent, by a vote of two thirds of the members present and 
voting; provided, however, that in no case shall a preacher be lo- 
cated while there are charges against him for immoral conduct.* 

That there is a prima facie contlict between the constitution 
and this statute will be readily conceded. The constitution 
guarantees to the ministry the right of trial and appeal. This 
statute sanctions expulsion from the traveling ministry, which 
is one of the severest forfeitures and penalties in the power ol 
an Annual Conference, without trial or appeal. There is here 
not only a forfeiture of ecclesiastical dignity, but also a reflee- 
tion on ministerial and Christian character. A secu/ar minister 
is one false to his vocation. There is also a deprivation from 
the pastoral ottice and from the temporalities of the ministry of 
the Church. It is true that the statute uses the term * formal 
trial eee but, inasmuch as form is of the very essence ol trial, 
and ¢nformal trial is an absurdity, the effect of the statute is 
to deny every thing that is known in law by the well under- 
stood term trial. And inasmuch as the court of appeal decides 


all eases by the trial records of the court below, it follows that 
where there has been ho trial there can be no appeal. The 


statute, therefore. provides tor toreced ce privation ot Conterence 


+t 


mem b¢ rship, that 1s, for expulsion from Conterence, without 


In order to get at the full significance of this tifth Restrictive 
Rule, which has been called the Magna Charta of our ministers 


and members, it will be well to reeall the history of the forma 


ion, and also 


} 
} 


: ‘ ]  alatins 
tion of the constitut the early penal legisla 1oOn OF 


the Church. The early part of the century was a constitution- 
making epoch. Men were jealous of personal rights; and the 
discussions of the times, in the formation of the Federal and 
State Constitutions, had familiarized the American mind with: 


* Dis 1824. @ 
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the methods and principles of censtitutional government. 
The fathers of Methodism were men of their time, and in 
laying the foundations for the Church that should spread holi- 
ness over the continent they “called to their help, for the pro- 
tection of rights acquired through Church relations, the same 
genius which free States for hundreds of years had appealed 
to for the protection of civil rights.” In the year 1808, in a 
‘General Conference held at Baltimore, and composed of all the 
preachers, they adopted a brief but comprehensive constitution 
in which were clearly defined the creed and polity of the 
Church, the peculiar style of her episcopacy, and the moral dis- 
cipline of her members. They also provided that the income 
from the publishing house and from the Chartered Fund 
should go to the benefit of the ministry, to the “ worn-out 
preachers, their wives, widows, and children.” But this was 
not all. In harmony with the spirit of the time, they care- 
fully guarded the rights and privileges of the individual mem- 
bers of the Church. As the Constitution of the Nation, and of 
every State in the Nation, secured to their respective citizens 
the right of defense in trial by jury in both criminal and civil 
actions, so the constitution of the Methodist Episcepal Chureh 
committed the rights and immunities of her ministers and 
members to the same great institution of jury trial, with the 
privilege of appeal. 

But the analogy must be pressed closer still, for the “trial 
by committee,” enjoined in the fifth Rule, corresponds to the 
erand jury trial in the system of the State. As the grand jury 
dismisses a prisoner or holds him for trial in the regular courts, 
so the committee in our Church system dismisses an aceused 
minister or suspends him till the next session of his Conference. 
Dismissal with character vindicated, or suspension * till the 
ensuing Conference,” is the only verdict in the power of the 
committee. Original jurisdiction and trial proper are inva- 
riably with the Annual Conference, while the appeal referred 
to in the fifth Rule, is appeal from the decision of the Annual 
Conference to the General Conference. ‘The fact that original 
jurisdiction in the trial of ministers resides in the Annual Con- 
ference (a fact which has never been questioned in the court 
of the Church) is demonstration that the appeal seeured in tli 
rule is from the finding of the Annual Conference to *! 
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General Conference. And if the rul JuUarantees the right of 
pp 1 from the Annual Conference, it guarantees the right 
of trial in the Annual Conference. 


The right to an appeal can only stand in the right to and the 
fact of a previous ¢rial, An investigation, an inquiry, that is to 
say, an informal trial, may precede a ¢réa/, but the trial must be 

ad and judgment given betore an appeal can be taken.* 


That this is the only possible interpretation of the fifth Re- 
strictive Rule is further proved by the penal statutes in force 
at the beginning of the century. The usage of trial at the 
time when the constitution was adopted was, that the pre- 
aes apa At escapes ; “ae 
iding elder, in the interval ot Conference sessions, should ap- 
‘committee of “at least three,” and “if the person be 


hall he «7 log] 


ciear \ convicted he Shall be susperuted from all ofticial serv- 
ices in the Church ¢7// the ensuing yea ly ( onpere nce, at which 
his case shall be fully considered and determined.” + Such 
was the law of the Church in 1808, and for many years prior 
to that date. And when the case of a suspended preacher 
came before his Conference it came de nove, not as an appt al, 
but with a new bill of charges and specitications, and with 
such witnesses as the parties chose to produce. This is the 
usage to this day, and it was the established usage well the 
ion was adopted. 

The law for * imprudent conduct, improper words or actions ” 
was the same. In the interval of Conference a committee in- 
jul cd into the offense, and “if he be not cured, hi shall ty 
tried at the Conference of his district (the Annual Confer- 
ence), and if found guilty and impenitent he shall be expelled 
54 


+ 


from the connection.’ 


ers, local deacons, and local elders” was analogous to that for 


The law for trial of * local preach- 


the traveling preachers. In the interval of the Quarterly Con- 
ference investigation was made by “ three or more local preach- 
ers,” and if found guilty the accused was “suspended till the 
ensuing Quarterly Conference.” ‘ And in such case . . . the 
next Quarterly Conference shall proceed upon his trial.” 
‘And in ease of condemnation the local preacher, deacon, or 
elder condemned shall be allowed an appeal to the next yearly 


( onference.” § 
* “ Pittsburg Christian Advocate,” April 20, 1882. 


+ Sherman’s “ Hist. of D scipling hd p. 189. t lbid., p. 190. $ [hid., p. 192. 
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The privilege of appeal did not originate with the constitu- 
tion in 1808, but existed from the beginning. In harmony 
with canon law in ecclesiastical history, and with the juris- 
prudence of all free States, the principle of appeal to a higher 
tribunal was a part of our system long before the constitution 
was adopted. The law of 1792 was as follows: 


Provided, nevertheless, that in all the above-mentioned cases 
of trial and conviction an appeal to the ensuing General Confer- 
ence shall be allowed. * 


That the Annual Conference as a court never had the char- 
acter of a court of appeals in our judicial system is shown in 
the fact that new specifications and new testimony are always 
admissible in a Conference trial. Trial on appeal is limited 
strictly to the documentary evidence supplied from the lower 
court. An appellate court is a court of record. Who ever 
heard of a traveling preacher carrying his case up to the An- 
nual Conference by appeal from the committee that suspended 
him? The suspension is final and irreparable, and when the 
Conference meets the full penalty which the law permits to 
the committee has been borne by the accused. When, there- 
fore, the constitution guaranteed “ the privilege of ottr minis- 
ters or preachers of trial by a committee and of an appeal,” it 
perpetuated, and was intended by its azthors to perpetuate, 
those methods of trial and appeal that were then the usage of 
the Church. The very wording of the Rule implies this, for it 
assumes the existence of a well-understood usage in trial pro- 
cedure: “the General Conference shall not do away the privt- 
leges of our ministers,” ete. No preacher can be suspended by 
official prerogative for a single hour, nor can he be the subject 
of any censure or any penalty whatsoever, without the action 
of a * committee,” and no suspension is valid for a single hour 
beyond the assembling of his Conference at the next ensuing 
session. Bishop Baker, in his work on the Discipline, sums 
up the matter as follows: 


The Restrictive Rules provide that ministers or preachers 
shall have the privilege of trial and appeal by a committee. 
This implies that ministers shall not be suspended in the inter- 
vals of Conference, as they formerly were (prior to 1789), with- 


Sherman, p. 200. 
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out the investigation and action of a committee; but it was not 
nded to abridge the powers of an Annual Conference—it has 
riginal jurisdiction over its members. 


The * fathers” were very proud of the care which our law 
hts. and made tre juent use of it in their 
apologetic disputations. Bishop Asbury, in his “ Notes on the 
Discipline.” makes Constant reference to it, and Dr. Nathan 
rs, in his “ Vindication,” written in 1820, writes: 


That no minister who may hav: ven accused and condemned 


s have any cause to complain, | s allowed an appeal from 


of the Annual Conference to the General Con- 


’ 

I therefore, b t t meaning of the 

I> ee eet R ] VW 4 my > at . } , 
iv rictlve vliie, Wien 1? AasseMvIV OF the preachers 

IsOs declared that the delegated General Conference cre 
action “shall not do away the privileges of our 

; , - EF tural noitt nd of ar NY ] 
ers or preachers OF (Yrlai DY a Conimittee and OT an appeal, 

ev secured sald ministers and preachers against even suspen- 
S10] » the interval otf Conference except fter trial] by : com- 

1 | Lil il I il i Mi©@reil \ UiUCl - ial < i 


they secured them against censure or penalty by the 


Annual Conference except after trial by the Conference; and 
ey » secured to them the privilege of appeal to a lngher 


March 9, 1882. construed the constitutional Rule as fol 


The intention, then, of the framers of the constitution of the 
Church, in the adoption of the fifth Restrictive Rule, was to 
secure the rights and guard the liberties of the ministers and 
preachers of the Church by a fair and impartial trial; and to do 
these the more effectually, and work a remedy in case of failure, 

ley planted in the constitution itself the right to appeal to the 

ighest court, subject to no restrictions, except the observance 
proper methods of procedure, The fifth Restrictive Rule is 

e minister’s Magna Charta, and must not be violated. If it is 

t technically competent to do this, the spirit must supply the 

eficiency. To be condemned without trial, with no appellate 
rights, is a monstrous proposition, not to be thought of, and to 
»prevent which the fifth Restrictive Rule was imbedded in the 
mstitution of the Church. No statutory law that divests the 
subject of these rights can hold its place in the jurisprudence of 
Bangs’s “ Vindication,” p. 146 
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the Church. No technical constructions of law can or ought to 
keep it there. If the intention of the framers of the constitution 
were doubtful—if the practice of the Church under it had been 
ambiguous or contradictory—a liberal construction of the law, in 
the interests of personal rights, would be demanded by every 
consideration of policy and justice. But the intention of the 
framers is not in doubt, and the practice of the Church has not 
been equivocal. 


Every question in constitutional law is a serious one, and 
may at any time become an intensely practical one, as was 
striki gly shown at the last session of the General Conference 
when the question Was debated of the right of a Bishop to take 
he discussions of the Conference. Bishop M’Kendree, 
in resisting an elective presiding eldership in 1521, addressed 

e Annual Conferences as follows 

This question does not turn so much on the utility or inutility 
of the change proposed as on the constitutionality thereof, be- 
cause on this point all our rights as preachers and meinibers 


depend. 


The Genera’ ‘.onference cannot be too careful that its acts do 
not transcend the restraints of the organie law. The Church 
has intrusted vast powers under the law to that body, and there 
should be no temptation to trespass beyond them. Qn this 
question of constitutional restraint, Judge Cooley, in his work 
on Constitutional Law, writes: 

Legislators have their authority measured by the constitution; 
they are chosen to do what it permits and nothing more, and 
they take solemn oath to obey and defend it. When they disre- 
gard its provisions, they usurp authority, abuse their trust, and 
violate the promise they have confirme d by an oath. To pass an 
act when they are in doubt whether it does not violate the consti- 
tution is to treat as of no force the most impe rative obligations 
any person can assume.* 

Having examined the fifth Restrictive Rule, and having 
reached a definite interpretation—and the only possible inter- 
pretation, when we take into account the phraseology of the 
Rule, the penal laws existent at the time of its adoption, and 
the history of trial procedure in the Churech—we are now pre- 
pared to inquire whether our law for the compulsory location 
of preachers is or is not in violation of the constitution. Let 


* * Principles of Constitutional Law,” p. 153. 
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us ascertain what is involved in compulsory location. — It 
involves the loss of membership in the Annual Conference, 
exclusion from the pastoral office, and from the pulpits of the 
Church; that is to say, in our peculiar system it practically 
involves deposition from the ministry of the ¢ rospel. A preacher 
located under this law goes forth with a brand upon his brow 

-* unacceptable, ineflicient, secular.” To put him into the 
order of local preachers is an insult to that body of ministers, 
for he has been degraded from his ministerial functions under 
a law which practically is a reflection on his character as a 
Christian. It further involves the loss of what the civil courts 
eall “substantial rights”—rights in reputation, in ministerial 
labor and usefulness, and in property and substance; vocation 
and income are both gone. 

Membership in a body is a property, especially membership 
in an Annual Conference. <A traveling preacher, by virtue 
of his place in his Conference, has a right to a part in all the 
proceedings of the body, and to an appointment in the pastoral 
oftice among the churches of the Conference, and to the support 
attaching thereto. He has also a right, in ease of sickness o1 
old age, to the care which the Church bestows upon its needy 
ministers. It is the pride and boast of Methodism, in all lauds, 
that it provides for its worn-out ministers as perhaps no othe: 
Chureh in Christendom does. In the Methodist Episcopal 
Church this provision comes from the profits of the Book 
Concern and Chartered Fund (secured to the traveling minis- 
try by the sixth Restrictive Rule), from endowment funds 
owned by the Conferences, and from collections taken yearly in 
the churches. Membership in an Annual Conference is, there 
fore, a guarantee of “a comfortable support” to its ministers 
during active service, and a pension when honorably discharged 
from service. These are indeed “ substantial rights,’ and are 
the return which the Church makes to its ministers for exact- 
ing from them a pledge, as they stand at the door of the Con- 
ference, that they will give themselves wholly to the work ot 
the ministry, be obedient to the laws of the Chureh, and, with- 
v0 to such tields of labor as the 


= 


out voice or sign of protest 
Conference, through its presiding Bishop, may choose to ap- 
point forthem. If it be true that no Church takes such excel- 


Jent care of its ministers, it is equally true that no Church makes 
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so exacting demands on them. Surely it cannot seriously be said 
that all these rights and privileges of membership in a Con- 
ference have no relation whatever to the constitutional Rule 
which secures the privilege of trial and appeal, or that a min- 
ister may be deprived of these rights by vote in open Counfer- 
ence without any benefit from the constitution. But this is 
what we are now told. This new location law provides for for- 
‘ feiture and deprivation of the most serious kind, and whether 
we apply the term penalty to this deprivation or not, it is 
nevertheless one of the severest inflictions in the power of an 
Annual Conference, and one of the severest penalties that can 
be put upon a preacher. There is only one step further in 
the power of the Conference, and that is, expulsion from the 
Church. 

The construction of the fifth Rule put forward by the abet- 
tors of this law in their endeavor to defend its constitutional- 
ity is, that the term “committee” in the Rule refers to such 
committee as the presiding elder appoints in the interval of 
Conference sessions, and that the term “appeal” refers to 
appeal from the judgment of said committee to the Annual 
Conference. They say that “The fifth Restrictive Rule was 
never intended to have any reference to the doings of an Annual 
Conference.” * According to this construction, our organic law 
provides for no appeal from an Annual Conference to the Gen- 
eral Conference, neither does it secure the right of trial to an 
accused preacher in his Conference. An Annual Conference 
may therefore do what it please with its members in defiance 
of right and justice, may censure them, suspend them, or expel 
them from the Church, but those members have no constitu- 
tional right to say, “Hold! do not condemn me without a 
hearing.” According to this interpretation, the fathers of the 
Church, in limiting the powers of the General Conference, pro- 
vided that a preacher could not be suspended for an hour from 
his ministry in the interval of the Conference without trial by 
a committee of his peers, but when Conference convened he 
had no rights whatsoever, nor any protection against any in- 
justice that the Conference might heap upon him. The minis- 
try of the Methodist Episcopal Church, forsooth, have no con- 
stitutional guarantees to protect them against unjust legislation 


* “The Christian Advocate,” New York, Feb. 23, 1882. 
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bv the General Conference, nor against unjust treatment by the 


Annu 


of Methodism. 


iccept 


il 


il Conference, and our boasted constitution is a fog- bank 


.d—instead of being a fortress of defense—a cluster of 


4 


of Sodom. It is simply amazing that intelligent men 


ive put forth such an interpretation of a fundamental 


ote Trom an editorial of the * Pittsburg Chris- 


oeate ” ol April 20, 1882: 


ow contended, for the first time, so far as we are in- 
hat the filth Restrictive Rule simply means that an 
minister or preacher, in the interval of an Annual Con- 
shall have the right to be tried by a committee, and if 
li have the further right to appeal to his An- 
We have tried to show (with how much sue- 
aders must judge) that if this be se, it confers noth- 
protects nothing, save the trifling 
spen led from the ministry a few months, it may be a 
avs, be Tore the session of his Conterenee, 

s to finally determine the question of guilt without 
mught before a committee first. This would seem like 
organic law, and a studied effort to delude the 
with a shadow, under the pretense of conserving most 


pris ilege of not 


lo not believe the members of the General Conference of 


e last General Conference that ever met, or was to 
which was divesting itself of all legislative authority, 
ng it into the hands of a delegated body, and which 
by the fifth Restrictive Rule, to guard itself and its 


rs torever against injustice and oppre ssion, so far as 
wisdom could construct a defense — ever intended to 


their sons in the ministry with a constitutional tig- 
to east from themselves the full corn in the ear, and 


as their portion the bare husks. They were jealous of 
rights as ministers, and supposed they were fortifying 


hem by the Rule under consideration, To interpret the Rule 
is now contended for, is to charge them with the greatest legis- 
lative stupidity. 


in order to be perfectly fair to the question before us, 


ind to put the defense of the law in its best light, we quote 


- argument of Judge George G. Reynolds, as found in “ The 


Christian Advocate” of Mareh 30, 1882. The editor of the 


* Advocate” having been requested to publish an opinion by 


‘some high authority on the question,” made an appeal to the 


distinguished Brooklyn judge, of whom he used the following 
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courteous and just language: “ One of the most distinguished 
judges in this State, a man twice honored by his fellow-citizens 
by election to a high judicial position, noted for the fairness 
and accuracy of his decisions, and familiar with the history of 
the constitution of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” The 
following are the letters in the case: 

Hon. GeorGE G. REYNOLDs: 

DeaR Str: You may have observed various articles, editorial] 
ind contributed, in “ The Christian Advocate” for some months 
past on the provision made by the last General Conference for 
locating inefficient, unacceptable, or secular traveling preachers. 
If in the midst of your judicial engagements you can find the 
time to express an opinion as to its harmony with the constitu- 
tion of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and its relation to the 
hts of ministers and Annual Conferences, you will confer a 
favor upon me personally and upon the readers of ‘ The Christian 
Advocate” by so doing. Respectfully yours, 

J. M. Buck ey. 


My Dear Doctor: In view of my engagements, I must con- 
fine myself toa bare statement of my conclusions. I have not 
made a special study of the subject, but I see no reason to doubt 
either the constitutionality or justice of the present rule in regard 
to locating preachers, That it is not violative of the fifth Re- 
strictive Rule is, it seems to me, conclusively shown by Dr. Ket- 
tell in his paper before the New York Preachers’ Meeting.* 
The privilege of “trial by a committee, and of an appeal,” secured 
by that Rule, of course, refers to such trial by committee as was 
then known ; that is, trial by a committee in the interval between 
Conference sessions, and an appeal from the determination of such 
committee to the Conference. No other trial, no other appeal, 
was had in view. The Rule, therefore, does not cover the case 
in hand, nor was it designed to. And in the absence of constitu- 
tional provision, the right of appeal in any given case is matter of 
legislative discretion. 

The historical argument, as lately presented by you, is equally 
conclusive in the line of precedent and authority. The General 
Conference of 1836, upon the report of an able Judiciary 
Committee, expressly decided “that the Discipline does ot pro- 
hibit an Annual Conference from locating one of its ministers 
without his consent;” also, that there was no provision for an 
appeal from such decision. This was reaftirmed in 1840. As to 
the first proposition, no General Conference has, even by impli- 
cation, decided otherwise. An express rule was then formulated 
for the compulsory location of preachers by Annual Conference. 


* Dr. Kettell’s paper was published in full in “The Christian Advocate” of 


February 23, 1882 
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This seems to have been since construed as requiring a formal 
trial upon charges and specifications. This was evidently a mis- 
concep ition of the law. The investigation of the case, in the nat- 
ure of things, could not properly take the form of a trial, as for 
af vinaieal otte nse, Or a bre: ac th of Disci ‘ip yline. To correct an ina] t 
und erroneous practice which had grown up, the law of 1880 was 
passed, providing in terms for location without forme/ trial. 
But opportunity for the fullest defense was never denied; least 
f —" now. The party arraigned can be heard, not only in per- 
son, but by as many friends as he can muster on the Conference 
floor. Not only so, but now this must be done two years in suc- 
cession, and then he can only be located by a two thirds vote. 
It is amazing that a law which adds to the substance of the for- 
mer Rule two such exacting safeguards in favor of the accused 
should be assailed as an invasion of his rights. 

The objection to the remedy is, that it is too weak. Its merit 
is, that it recognizes the right - an Annual Conference, which 
ought to know its own members, to keep some watch over thei il 
qualifications, and to hold them, in some feeble measure at least, 
to the standard of devotion and fitness re quire -d for admission to 
its ranks. The rights of the churches and the interests of relig 
ion are branches of the subject which I should be glad to ente: 
upon more fully, but neither your space nor my time afford a 
present opportunity. G. G, Reynops. 

Brookiyn, March 25, 1882. 


The editor of “ The Christian Advocate,” in his elaborate 
defense of the law, fights shy of the constitutional difficulty, 
taking refuge under the wing of the judge, and contents him- 
self with saying : 

As to the constitutionality of the law, no doubts can be raised 
that are not removed by the history of the question, and by th 
very language of the Restrictive Rule.* 

Let us note briefly the main points in the letter of Judge 
Reynolds, in which we may expect to find the best possibl 
defense of the constitutionality of the law. It is due the judge 
to remember that he disclaims having made “a special study of 
the subject,” and that, for argument, he is content to refer to 
the writings of others; but, despite this, we are greatly sur- 
prised at his construction of the constitutional Rule. Ih : tel 
us that * the privilege of ‘trial by a committee, and of an ap- 
peal,’ secured by that Rule, of course, refers to such trial by 
committee as was then known ; that is, trial by a committee in 
the interval between Conference sessions, and an appeal from 


“The Christian Advocate,” March 16, 1882 
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the determination of such committee to the Conference. No 
other trial, no other appeal, was had in view.” 

The judge does not seem to know that the phrase, “an ap- 
peal to the Annual Conference,” is one unknown to the courts 
of our Church, in cases where traveling preachers are con- 
cerned, for both the phrase and the thing signified by it are 
rendered impossible by our trial laws and usages. The law of 
the Church, before and after 1808, defined the penalty which 
the committee might inflict, namely, “ suspension till the en- 
suing Conference ;” but the penalty, when once administered 
by the committee, is irreparable, and admits of no appeal. A 
suspended preacher is in the hands of his Conference, and 
comes before the body at its se@sion for trial or otherwise as it 
shall decide, the Conference having original jurisdiction over 
its members; but from any action taken by the Conference the 
condemned preacher has the right of appeal to the Genéral 
Conterence. This has been the order of trial procedure of the 
Church for a hundred years. It was a well-established order 
t the time of the adoption of the constitution, and its continu- 
ince is secured in the peculiar phraseology of the Rule: * The 
General Conference shall not do away the privileges of our 
ministers,” ete. 

Judge Cooley, in his work quoted above, tells us that it is 
the weakness of written constitutions that they are liable to be 
construed “on technical principles of verbal criticism, rather 
than in the light of great principles.” This is just the trap 
into which our friends have fallen in their interpretation of 
the fifth Rule. They have been misled by the verbiage of the 
Rule, and have failed to read it in the atmosphere of its history 
and intention. 

Judge Reynolds proceeds to inform us that “the Discipline 
does not prohibit an Annual Conference from locating one of 
its members without his consent,” (and without trial 7) and that 
‘no General Conference, even by implication, has decided oth- 
erwise.” Let us test the accuracy of that statement by the 
resolution passed by the General Conference of 1820, by which 
a located preacher of the Baltimore Conference was restored 
to his Conference: 

Resolved, By the delegates of the Annual Conferences in 
General Conference assembled, that they reverse the act of the 
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Baltimore Conference, by which William Houston, an infirm 
traveling preacher of said Conference, was located against his 
will, xo charge of jmunorality or other ground of COHSUTE against 
William Houston having been preferred against him, or in any 


Wise pretended. 


Surely there is a distinct “implication” in this action that 
ation is illegal, except under grave and specific charges, 
after trial. For the history of this subject in the Genera! 
Conference, the reader is referred to an article by this write: 
in * The Christian Advocate” of Feb. 16, 1882.4 A few facts 


17 } 


in the history may be given. All the appeals taken to the 
Geyeral Conference, up to the year 1836, by men who had 
been located by their Conferenges, were entertained and duly 
cousidered by the Conference, and in every Case the located 
men were restored to their Conferences. But there was no 
statute on the subject in the Discipline prior to 1836, and, 





consequently, there was no uniform usage or opinion among 
the Annual Conferences, and some preachers were located in a 
high-handed way, contrary to justice and the guarantees of the 
constitution. The General Conference, in admitting the ip- 
peals of those located preachers, and in reversing the decrees 


» ' , ; ; ¢ 
ol the Annual Conferences, in the absence of statute on t 


subject, must have done so under the authority of the fifth 


Restrictive Rule. 
But that state of things was ended in 1836, when the law 
was enacted which remained in force up to ISSO, That lay 
is alwavs ¢ mstrued by the Chureh, as Dis] op Baker sets tort 
n his work on thi Discipline, as debarring an Annual Confe) 
ence from locating its members without trial and appeal 


nefficient, or secular as to be no longer useful in his work, there 


must be the same formality of tria specifications, witnesses, 
record of testimony, etc.—as in case of immorality. ( 

In case of location without conse t, the aggrieved party is 1 
lUlowed appeal to the General Conference. Thi Secretary of an ‘ 
Annual Conference must carefully take all the testimony given ( 


in the Annual Conference. ] 


+ On same subject, editorials in ‘ The Christian Advocate ” of March 9, 16, and 
882; in “ Pittsburg Christian Advocate,” March 9, April 13 and 20, 1882 


1 in the “ Northern Christian Advocate,” March 2 1882 : 
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It is rather late for Judge Reynolds to tell us that * this was 
evidently a misconstruction of the law.” Elijah Hedding and 
his coadjutors in the episcopacy were competent judges of 
Methodist law. The writer of this article was informed |} 
the Rev. Moses Hill, a distinguished member of the Maine 


y 


+ 


Conference, and a member of the General Conference of 1836, 
that Bishop Hedding was called upon by his Conference for an 
- interpretation of the law then recently enacted, in a case of 
location, and the Bishop ruled that the preacher had the right 
of trial, and based his ruling on the fifth Restrictive Rule. 

But even that law of 1836, excellent as it was, was looked 
upon with some apprehension by leading minds in the Church 
at the time of its enactment. Dr. Nathan Bangs, who was a 
member of the General Conferences of 1808 and 1836, and of 
all the intervening Conferences, and who, concerning the Meth- 
odism of those early days, might say without boasting, magna 


b>] 


pars Juz, in his “History of Methodism,” vol. iv, p. 241, writes 


as follows: 

There was one alteration made in the Discipline at this Con- 
ference which went to affect the administration very materially, 
as it lodged in an Annual Conference a tremendous power ove 
its members for good or evil, according to the manner in which 
it might be exercised. 

For several successive General Conferences the question had 
been mooted, whether an Annual Conference had legitimate au- 
thority to locate one of its members without his consent, and the 
predominant opinion seemed to be that no such power existed. 

The question came up for consideration at this time, and a 
rule was finally passed, giving to an Annual Conference the 
power to locate one of its members who has rendered himself 
“unacceptable as a traveling preacher,” in their judgment, al- 
lowing him, however, the privilege of an appeal to the next 
General Conference. 

This rule is founded on the presumption, that whenever a 
member of an Annual Conference fails to fulfill the obligations 
of his trust, and which were the conditions on which he entered 
the fraternity, he forfeits his privileges and all the immunities 
of his official rank, and hence the Conference has the right ot 
dismissing him from their employment as an unfaithful servant. 
It is allowed, however, that this power ought to be exercised 
with great caution and moderation, lest it degenerate into tyranns 
and oppression. : 


f ) 


These are the reflections of Nathan Bangs on a law which 
secured to a preacher about to be located the privileges of trial 
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and appeal. What would the old hero say had he lived to 
1880 and seen the new law? He tells us that the law of 1836 
was an “alteration in the Discipline” that * lodged in an Annual 
Conference a tremendous power over its members for good or 
evil.” It was, therefore, a power which those Conferences 
did not formerly possess. He tells us, that the “ predominant 
opinion” of the times was, that an Annual Conference did not 
possess “legitimate authority to locate one of its members 
without his consent ;”’ and when the law was passed permitting 
location by trial and appeal, he warned the Church that “ this 
power ought to be exercised with great caution and moderation, 


lest it degenerate into tyranny and oppression.” It would seem 
that Methodist preachers have degenerated since those times in 
their regard for personal rights. It is no credit to us that the 
present bad law should have lived into a second quadrennium. 
On this point Dr. Alfred Wheeler, in criticising the law, has 


written as follows: 


Vigorous life is jealous of individual rights, and will allow 
their sacrifice only when avoidance is impossible. And this same 
jealousy is one of the best securities for the preservation of all 
rights, general or special, and for the administration of all law, 


+ ] 
eC 


mstitutional or statutory. 

But it is due to the official periodicals of the Church to say, 
that many of them expressed a vigorous protest against the law 
is introducing a dangerous principle into the economy of the 
Church, and as a violation of the organic law. “The North- 
western Christian Advocate,” in an editorial of March 22, 1882, 


declared as follows: 


Now that our friends in the New York “Advocate” have about 
concluded their argument, we feel free to say that we doubt the 
justice of, and the solidity of, the ground beneath the law passed 
by the last General Conference to authorize the location of a 
traveling preacher without his consent, even under the provided 
conditions. We grant squarely and sadly that the Church has 
indeed (a very small per cent. of) ministers from whom she de- 
serves deliverance. They ought to be out—speedily, effectually, 
irremediably ont. All expedient things are not legal things, 
rial on general principles—charges, without specifications, will 
not do.... When a man is thrust out from our itinerant ministry 
he must go “for cause.” If there is cause, that cause must be 
judicially shown, as it certainly can be shown if the defendant 


is guilty. Location without consent is punitive, notwithstanding 
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all denial and labored argument, It is so held by public opinion, 
the Church, and defendants... . The itinerancy is a contract, 
and neither of the two parties to the contract can assume that it 
is broken without the judicial tests that protect all contracts. 

Bangs said that power to locate a man without his consent 
very dangerous indeed. It is too dangerous, and will remain 
so until Annual Conferences are composed of angels. 


The “ Northern Christian Advocate,” in an editorial of Marchi 
1882, has the following: 


But just here lies the chief objection to the law; it is practi- 
illy—not intentionally, of course—an evasion, and, therefore, in 
e offe ct a violation, of the Restrictive Rules. By lack of discrimi- 
nation it avoids the necessity of strict punitive dealing with cen- 
surable grounds for a compulsory location, and is therefore liable 
to work great injustice to innocent men—just that injustice 
against which it is the purpose of the fifth Restrictive Rule to 
protect them. Unacce ptability is not always a crime, yet in this 
law it is associated indiscriminately with innocent and censurabte 
causes. It may be due to inefficiency, and inefficiency may be 
lue to changed circumstances and conditions for which the 
preacher is not to blame, but the effect of which he may not 
realize; or it may be due to secularity, as the law assumes, and 
secularity in a pra reee minis ter, to the extent of destroy- 
ig his usefulness, is hardly less than criminal. . .. It is said in 
behalf of the "ea that it would never be arbitrarily and indis- 
criminately enforced. Well, we do not believe that it was intended 
to be oppressive, but good intentions should have a better instru- 
ment for their execution. It is said that investigation of some 
sort will be made in every case. But, if investigation is impor- 
tant, why not secure it against those possible influences of passion 
and personal power which sometimes do control the votes of Con- 
ferences? The fact is, the law was intended to relieve the Confer- 
ences of the necessity of investigation, as the history of its 
enactment clearly shows; but how this intention is to be realized 
without the liability to grievous wrongs we are unable to see. 
We believe that the end sought by this law will yet be accom- 
plished by some wiser provision. 


‘The National Repository,” for August, 1880, then in edi- 
torial charge of Dr. Curry, contained the following protest by 
the editor: 


This law indicates a wild disregard of certain principles which 
underlie all written laws, and over which legislatures have no 
right of aetion—for no assumption of such a body could be more 
dangerous than that its power is limited only by its own will. 
This action practically ignores and denies the continuous right of 
a member of an Annual Conference to his position, and makes 

6—FIFT!! SERIES, VOL. IT. 
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him a simple “tenant at will,” holding his place by sufferance, 
and liable at any time to be excluded without any judicial proe- 
ess, simply by the vote of the body. 

Dr. James Porter was the author of a very able and cone 
vincing argument against the location law, which was published 
in * Zion’s Herald ” of Oct. 21, 1880. In it he raises the ques- 


tion of the standing a located preacher would have in the ¢i 


courts should he sue the Conference for damages. Ile writes : 


The moment a Conference shall inflict any penalties in an un- 
constitutional way they become liable for damages to be obtained 
by civil process. ... Now, supposing that a Conference should 
apply the new rule to some superannuated preacher in just these 
circumstances, too teeble to preach, and too poor to pay for a 
paper, and living on his Conference dividend, and locate him 
without a trial, and thus bereave him of these benefits, would he 
not be justified in appealing to the courts for redress; and would 
they not sustain his appeal? We have no doubt of it. 

But it may be said, “ No Conference will do so wicked a 
thing.”* So it would seem ; and yet we knew of one just such 
case under the rule of 1836, and the poor old man lost his per- 
quisites for one year, when the Conference restored him. So we 
might presume the Conference will do right in cases of immoral- 
ity and imprudence, but no one would therefore think of abol- 
ishing our rules on these points. It is not best to give unlimited 
authority even to ministers. They are liable to become preju- 
diced and act unjustly. Had this rule been in force during the 
antislavery contest in 1836, some of our best men would have 
been hustled into the local ranks by a two thirds vote without 
ceremony. 


There is one point strongly urged by those who favor this 
law, namely, that an Annual Conference is a body of associated 
pastors ; that its members are not merely Christian ministers, 
but also pastors in pastoral charge of the churches of the Con- 
ference, and that they have the right and duty to exclude all 
who are unfitted to the pastoral office. The pastorate is an 
office, we are told, and a located preacher has no ground for 
complaint, for he still retains his orders, though deposed from 
the pastoral office. But let us not be deceived by words; we 
are contending about things, not words. There is no question 


of the duty of a Conference to exclude improper persons from 
the pastoral office, only let it be done fairly and according to 
law: but when the distinction is raised between orders and the 
pastorate, in the system of Methodism, in order to justify an 
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act which otherwise would be inexcusable, it has the appearance 
of insincerity and trifling. To depose from the ministry with- 
out trial and appeal, it is conceded, would be unfair and illegal, 
but it is both fair and legal summarily to exclude a Christian 
minister from pulpit and altar and pastorate provided he is al- 
lowed to retain two worthless bits of parchment. However it 
might be in other Church systems, it needs no argument that 
.in the Methodist itinerancy a preacher deposed from the trav 
eling ministry on a charge of inefliciency and secularity is prac- 
tically deposed from the Christian ministry. Christ calls his 
ministers not only to preach the Gospel, but also to shepherd 
the flock, and their commission is to “take heed to all the 
flock over which the Holy Ghost hath made them overseers, 
and to feed the Church of God.” Their eall is a call to a life- 
work, and the pledges that an Annual Conference exacts of 
candidates at its doors are pledges to a life-office. At that door 
mutual promises are made, and a compact is established between 
the two parties; the candidate promises obedience and service 
in the itinerant ministry, and the Conference promises fellow- 
ship and title to all the rights and privileges of membership in 
the body. Having obtained his place, the minister holds it by 
his conduct, and not by the sufferance or charity of his fellow- 
members. On the other hand, having accepted his place, he 
cannot resign it of his own option ; the Conference has a hold 
on him, and he can only withdraw by the permission of the 
body. 

The principle that membership in a body is a property right 
is a well-established principle in civil affairs. A lawyer cannot 
be excluded from the bar except “for cause,” and after trial. 
An officer in the army or navy cannot be dismissed from the 
service except by court-martial. A member of Congress or of 
the State legislatures can only be expelled by trial. The 
courts do not hesitate to reinstate members in the Stock Ex- 
change, and in all similar associations, where it is proved that 
any injustice has been done in their expulsion. But this loca- 
tion law sanctions expulsion from an Annual Conference with- 
out a hearing, without investigation of any kind, save what 
inay be permitted by the grace of the body, or by the mood of 
the moment ; and there is no appeal. 

The question raised by Dr. Porter of the standing of a 
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yreacher located under this law in the civil courts suggests the 
larger question of the relation of those courts to the jurispru 


dence and discipline of ecclesiastical societies. This isa subject 
not generally understood by the clergy, but the churches have 
been so often before the courts on all styles of complaints that 
certain well-detined principles and conclusions have been es- 
tablishe d. Among the se We may mention the following: 

1. The standing of a religious society in the courts of the 
State is precisely the standing of any other benevolent associa- 
tion or voluntary organization. It is not known in its religious 
character, but appears simply as an incorporated association of 
individuals. The Supreme Court of the United States, through 
Justice Miller, delivered as follows: 

Religious organizations come before us in the same attitude as 
other voluntary associations for benevolent or charitable purposes, 
and their rights of property or of contract are equally under the 


protection of the law, and the actions of their members subject 


t its restra s 
2. The courts, as a rule, refuse to interfere with questions 
( creeds or lit re’y ol] dis ID { A Tre ( hureh i i ( 
I 
state t ( oul nd, 1 the no interference trom 
the ¢ivi ut] orities, provided that freedom does not jeopard 
I ‘ 


public morals or the civil rights of its members. Mormonism 


ea of religious liberty 


norais, ind ho »] 
i 


is allowed to defend it. The civil courts assume the compe- 


tency of the churches to interpret their own laws and dis 
cipline, and in eases of ecclesiastical trial the opinion of the 
Church courts as to their own jurisdiction has great weight 


The Supreme Court of the United States, as follows: 
] 


The decisions of ecclesiastical courts, like every other judicial 
tribunal, are final, as they are the best judges of what constitutes an 
offense against the word of God and the discipline of the Church. 
Any other than those courts must be incompetent judges of matters 
of faith, discipline, and doctrine; and civil courts, if they should be 
so unWise as to attempt to supervise their judgments on matters 
which come within their jurisdiction, would only involve them- 
selves in a sea of uncertainty and doubt, which would do any 
thing but improve either religion or good morals.+ 


3. But it is fundamental in our land that the state is su- 
reme in all matters that concern the civil rights of its citizens, 
*13 Wal 679 + Ihid., 732 
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and in harmony therewith the civil courts never hesitate, to 
investigate any case where it is alleged that rights in prop- 
erty or in reputation have~been unjustly assailed, whether the 
complaint be against a social club, a business corporation, or a 
religious society. When an ecclesiastical dispute comes before 
a civil tribunal, two questions are asked: First, Has an injury 
been done to civil rights? Second, Has that injury resulted 
from the Church court “ transcending those limits fixed by the 
mutual assent of the parties interested?”* The phrase “ civil 


rights” is somewhat vague, but the decisions have included 


under this term property, the emoluments of the ministerial 
office, a minister’s exemption from jury duty and militia 
service, and his professional reputation and good name. Said 
Judges Lawrence and Sheldon, in the celebrated Cheney case 
in Illinois : 

We are clearly of the opinion that when a clergyman ‘is in 
danger of being degraded from his office and losing his salary 
and means of livelihood by the action of a court unlawfully con- 
stituted—we are clearly of the opinion that he may come to the 
secular courts for protection. It would be the duty of such 
courts to examine the question of jurisdiction, and if they find 
that such tribunal... is exercising a merely usurped or arbi- 
trary power, they should furnish such protection as the laws of 
the land will give.t 


Judge Redtield, in editing this case for the * American Law 
Register,’ declared that no other decision than that quoted 
above could stand long in Illinois, “ and will most certainly not 
be accepted as law anywhere else.” “ The organic law of the 
Church,” says Judge Robertson, “is a fundamental contract, 
necessarily inviolable, for the protection of every member.’’+ 
* The action of a Synod is final,” says Chief-Justice Lowrie, 
* provided it is in accordance with its own laws.’’s 

It is certain, then, that a civil court in examining the ease of a 
minister located without trial or appeal would consider most 
thoroughly the question of the constitutionality of the location 
law, and the authority of the General Conference to pass such 
a law, or of the Annual Conference to execute it. It is a fact 
within easy proof that, in nearly every State in the Union, 

e these principles laid down in Austin and Searing, 16 N. Y., 112. 
Am. Law Register, N. S., 295. 
9 Am. Law Register, N. S., 211. S 4] Penna., 9. 
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1e decrees of ecclesiastical assemblies have been reversed by 

he civil courts on evidence that such decrees were in conflict 
ithe organic laws of the respective Churches. The ques- 

ion of the * Relation of American Civil Law to Ecclesiastical 
Jurisprudence ” is elaborately discussed in the * Presbyterian 
Review ” for July, 1880. The article, to which for further in- 
formation on this subject the reader is referred, closes with 


} 
ese Words : 


The Church constitution is a compact, a contract, a written and 
lefinite agreement between the general body and each individual 
member. To the enforcement of that contract, and its inviola- 
bility, the State st ands p leds gel, as to the enforcement of all 
other contracts and agreements involving civil rights. Were it 
otherwise, constitutional ¢ sear hes would cease to exist, there be- 


] 


ing no power to enforce their original compact.* 


It is not within the purview of this article to examine the 

‘ation law on the ground of expediency or public policy, and 

usequently the discussion has been confined strictly to the 

ral aspects of the case; but it would not be difficult to show 
t in these respects there are practical objections to the law 
less fatal than the legal ones. 





ART. V.—PROFESSOR DRUMMOND’S “NATURAL 
LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD.” 


[nt explanation ol the extraordinary success ol this book 1s 
far to seek. Its literary style charms the reader with its 

] 

| 


phoristic terseness and its pertect 


ucidity. The ex positions 
of scientific facts and principles are such as we can only ex- 
pect from men who are masters of the English language as 
well as ol science. Every page of the book has stamped upon 
it the strongly marked individuality of the writer. The work- 
ing o1 the subject is strikingly original. The book is no 


mere echo; it has grown up in the writer’s own mind, and is 


the genuine outcome of his own inde pendent thinking. One 


+ 


of its outstanding features is its suggestiveness ; no one Can 
read its pages without being forced to think for himself. 
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But in addition to its literary merits, it displays a profound 
and delicate insight into the practical problems of the spiritual 
life which has given it a strong hold upon religious minds. The 
writer is possessed of higher gifts than theological learning or 
theological reasoning. He has the prophetic gift of intuition ; 
he sees spiritual truths, and makes his readers feel that he sees 
them, and can be trusted as a guide. He exercises the strange 
power of magnetic fascination which is only possible to a man 
of genius. His readers are made aware that in his company 
they are in a moral atinosphere it is good for them to breathe. 

There is also an adventitious reason which may be adduced 
to account partly for the rapid popularity which the book has 
won. Religious people who know what is being said by 
modern scientific and literary men, are somewhat alarmed at 
the assaults which have been made against their faith from 
the side of science. They are on the outlook for a defense of 
their faith which no advancement in science can ever suc- 
cessfully assail. Mr. Drummond has seemed to them to 
speak the word for which they have been waiting. He is a 
scientist himself, ready to accept whatever discoveries science 
may make, and he comes forward to turn this dreaded enemy 
of religion into an ally. Those who have been trembling for 
the foundations of their faith, have hailed with acclamation 
the new erenicon between science and religion, in which 
science frankly accepted is believed to throw new light upon, 
and to add new strength to, the old truths of theology. 

I propose in this paper to examine the teaching of this 
book in as far as it professes to establish an e7renicon between 
science and religion. The interests of veligion demand that 
we should see whether the expectations which Mr. Drummond 
has raised are well founded; for if those who have taken 
refuge in this new theory afterward find that they have been 
leaning on a broken reed, they may be thrown into despair of 
finding any solution of the problems raised for religion by 
modern selence. 

My purpose is a limited one. It does not lie within its 
scope to dwell upon the great and many merits of the book. 
These I recognize fully, and I rejoice in the help which Mr. 
Drummond’s teaching has ministered to many an inquiring 
spirit. Knowing the rare combination of gifts with which 
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Mr. Drummond has been endowed, I put no limit my 
expectations of the brilliant work he may do in illustrating 
spiritual truth by science, or of the service he may render the 
Church of Christ in other directions; but I cannot help feeling 
that in *“* Natural Law in the Spiritual World” he has done him- 
self injustice. He has entered on the discussion of speculative 
problems for which he is not fully equipped, and has thus 
hampered himself in the putting forth of his real strength. He 
is capa ble of doing better work than an V in this book. 

His proposed reconciliation between science and religion seems 
to me to end in failure, and I venture to set forth the reasons 

which have forced me to come to this conclusion. 

Mr. Drummond’s speculations have their origin in a convie- 
tion that the spiritual world, as much as the physical, is under 
the reign of law. He believes that this truth has been little 
insisted upon, even where it has received recognition at all. 
‘Ts it not plain,” he asks {page ix), “that the one thing think- 
ing men are waiting for is the introduction of law among 
the phenomena of the spiritual world?”’ Speaking for himself, 
he says (page x): “ My spiritual world before was a chaos of 
facts; my theology, a Pythagorean system trying to make the 
best of phenomena apart from the idea of law. I make no 
charge against theology in general,—I speak of my own 
and I say that I saw it to be in many essential respects cent- 
uries behind every department of science I knew. It was the 
one region still unpossessed by law. I saw then why men of 
science distrust theology; w why those who have learned to look 


upon law as authority grow cold to it—it was the great excep- 


tion.” His view of theology is still further revealed in the 


following quotations: Page 21: “ It has depended on authority 

rather than on law; and a new basis must be sought and found 
if it is to be presen ted to those with whom law alone is autho: 
ity.” Page 26: “The old ground of faith, authority, is given 
up; the new science has not yet taken its place.” P: fe od 

* What then has science done to make theology tremble / 
its method. It isits system. It is its reign of law. It is its 
harmony and continuity.” 

[ have no interest in upholding a theology which rests on ex- 
ternal authority, be it the wi 4 of a Church, or a creed, 01 
book; but I question whether theologians have been content with 
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a chaos of phenomena without seeking for the laws by which 
they are governed. Their whole aim as theologians is to discover 
such laws. Believing that there is a spiritual world with. its 
own peculiar phenomena, and holding as much to the reign of 
law as men of science, they endeavor to find out the “ constant 
order” which obtains among the phenomena of the higher 
sphere. A theologian like Schleiermacher would have been 
surprised to be told that he was “trying to make the best of 
[spiritual] phenomena apart from the idea of law.” Though 
he did not set himself to unlock the secrets of the spiritual 
world by the principles of biology, he was not therefore re- 
duced to base his theology on mere authority, or to leave it a 
chaos of phenomena without orderly relations or laws.* He 
turned to the phenomena of the religious consciousness, and, 
by the help of observation, reasoning, history, and revelation, 
discovered what he believed to be the “ working sequence -or 
constant order” in the spiritual world, just as the botanist 
turns to the phenomena of flowers, and by observation and 
reasoning discovers the laws that obtain in the vegetable world. 
The doctrines of any theological system are just the laws which 
are supposed to govern the spiritual world. The doctrine of 
regeneration Mr. Drummond singles out in the sequel as a 
great spiritual law. With that example of the reign of law in 
theology so prominently before him, he ought to have been put 
on his guard against accusing theology of lawlessness. He may 
plead that such a doctrine, however vouched for by internal 
observation and historical experience, only deserves the name 
of law when it is seen to be an extension of a purely biological 
principle, but that affords no ground for his implied assump- 
tion that theologians have kept “thinking men waiting’ 
for “the introduction of law among the phenomena of the 
spiritual world.” Their laws may have been wrong inter- 
pretations of the facts, but it is laws they have been in search 
of. This has been the quest of metaphysicians, moralists, and 
theologians in every age. 


*On page 





23 Mr. Drummond says: [The] ‘demand is, that all that concerns 





life and conduct shall be placed on a scientific basis. The only great attempt to 
meet that at present is Positivism.” Kant, Hegel, Coleridge, Maurice, Newman 
ind F. W. Robertson have surely not been less scientific than the Positivists iz 


their treatment of “life and conduct.” 
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consideration of what our author believes to be his discovery, 


or new contribution to the vexed problem of the relation of 
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But I leave this preliminary misconception, and go on to a 






science to religion. He has found the reign of lawlessness in 






the existing theology; he proposes to introduce the reign of 






by extending the laws of biology into the spiritual sphere. 







Page 11: “The natural laws, as the law of continuity might 






rm us, do not stop with the visible and then give place 


Lnew set of laws bearing a strong similitude to them. The 






laws of the invisible are the same laws and projections of the 





natural, not supernatural.” Page 35: “It is altogether un- 
‘ly that man spiritual should be violently separated in all the 





mditions of growth, development, and life from man phiysie- 






It is, indeed, difficult to conceive that one set of principles 





1} .} 4] 
uid guide Tl 


ie natural life, and these at a certain point—the 






very point where they are needed—suddenly give place to 






nother set of principles altogether new and unrelated.” Page 





17: * There are very convincing reasons why the natural laws 






should be continuous through the spiritual sphere—not changed 






any way to meet the new circumstances, but continuous 
is the y stand.” Pages 46,47: ‘The conclusion tinally is, that 






from the nature of law in general, and from the scope of the 





principle of continuity in particular, the laws of the natural 






life must be those of the spiritual life... . If the law of con 
















tinuity is true, the only way to escape the conclusion that the 
laws of the natural life are the laws, or at least are laws, of the 
spiritual life, is to say that there is no spiritual life.” Page 49: 
‘It the spiritual nature in inception, growth, and development 


be 


loes not follow natural principles, let the true principles 
stated and explained.” 

I do not intend to offer any criticism on Mr. Drummond’s 
interpretation of the law of continuity. My objection to the 
loctrine laid down in these quotations lies in another direction. 
As far as I ean gather from his book, Mr. Drummond does not 
seem to have realized the immense gulf that separates merely 
iving beings from se/f-conscious beings. Until this point is 
cleared up, it is hopeless to estimate aright his position. He 
seems unaware that the gulf which separates self-conscious 
beings from merely living beings is even greater than that 


which separates the inorganic kingdom from the organic. | 
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belong to the old-fashioned people who believe that self-con- 
sciousness exists for the first time in man; but, wherever it 
may appear in the chain of being, an altogether new level is 
reached when it is possible for this affirmation to be made, * I 
am J.” Mr. Drummond speaks somewhat depreciatingly of 
philosophy, but a deeper acquaintance with the methods and 
results of the science of the phenomena of self-consciousness 
would probably have saved him from propounding the theory 
that the spiritual*—and there must also be included here the 
intellectual and moral— phenomena of self-conscious beings are 
governed by the laws which regulate the merely physical life 
of beings destitute of self-consciousness. Of course the laws 
of biology apply to man’s physical life, just as the laws of 
chemistry and mathematics have an application in a descend- 
ingly lower degree. Dut when self-consciousness is reached, 
new laws come in, for an absolutely new kind of life has béen 
reached. Mr. Drummond says (page 43): “The biological 
laws are continuous for life.” Yes, they are applicable to the 
physical life of man, but the life of self-consciousness is a 
totally different thing. It is strange that a quotation Mr. 
Drummond makes from Mr. Hutton did not lead him to recog- 
nize the distinction between the life of merely living beings— 
physical life—with which biology deals, and the life of self- 
consciousness, With which philosophy deals. Page 21: “ Any 
attempt to merge the distinctive characteristics of a higher 
science in a lower—of chemical changes in mechanical—of 
physiological in chemical—ahove all, of mental changes an 
physiologicalt+—is a neglect of the radical assumption of all 
science, 

I do not overlook the fact that it is the religious (or, in the 
narrow sense of the word, the spiritual) life Mr. Drummond 
has in view when he speaks of the extension of the biological 
laws to the spiritual world. But he cannot well avoid (nor 
would he, I imagine, seek to avoid) the conclusion, that the 
biological laws govern the phenomena of the life of self-con- 
sciousness generally. Let us, then, test his theory. It is a law 


* The word “spiritual” is often applied to the intellectual, moral, and religious 
life of man as opposed to his physical. Mr. Drummond applies it only to his 
' ee 
, 


religious life. 


+ The italics are mine 


L. of C. 
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ot this inner world that in all knowledge or experience ther 


4 
: ae sa Nagao: ee 
is a reference to a self, or ego. Of what biological law is this 


} the extension 4 There are certain well-known laws of associa 


tion, for example : * Present actions, sensations, thoughts, | 
emotions tend to revive their like among previously recurring 
states. Of what biological law is this an extension / Tak 
. the laws of memory, imagination, and reasoning—of what 
iological laws are these the extension / + 


7 In man there is introduced, in addition to self-consciousness 


‘ee. 2 if we do not include it in self-consciousness), another element 

he Which makes it hopeless to explain his higher nature on biolog 

hee ical principles—I mean free-will. Unconscious living beings 

a have their development determined for them; man, to a large 
- 


extent, determines his own deve lopment. The introduction ot 

iis element marks a greater advance upon creatures ruled 
solely according to biological laws than the advance from the 
dom: and as the chemieal and 


reanie to the organic kin 


+ . . » : ar M nthni las },] } 4 
other lower laws are insumeient to explain vegetabies and al 





= 


“1 lnais, so the biological laws are insutticient to explain beings 
endowed with free-will. Biological laws are not transgressed: j 
higher laws control them. This is the meaning of the mis- 
inderstood quotation from Bushnell (page 13): “ God has, in 
fact, erected another and high r system, that of spiritu il being 


} 


and government, for which nature exists; a system not under 


ee ee ee 


the law of cause and effect, but ruled and marshaled unde 
other kinds of laws.” Bushnell does not deny the reign of law, 
as Mr. Drummond supposes. His teaching in these words i 


siinply amounts to this, that beings who are themselves causes, 
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who determine to a large extent their own development, must 
be ruled by higher laws than beings which have their develop- 
ment determined for them by the operation of the ordinary law 
of cause and effect. 

Let me ask, Can the laws of biology explain to me the facts 
of my moral nature? The consciousness of being under the 
authority of the categorical imperative, the power of choosing 
. the right and shunning the wrong, the sense of responsibility 





to a lawgiver, the feeling of remorse—are these phenomena 
better explained by Herbert Spencer’s “Principles of Biology” 
than by an Augustine, a Schleiermacher, or a Newman, whose 
theology is ‘assumed to be vitiated by the non-recognition of 
law in the spiritual world? Theologians have wisely refrained 
from attempting to explain man’s moral nature without taking 
into account free-will and the new laws to which it gives rise. 
Such an explanation would be another example of the play ef 
Hamlet with Hamlet left out. 

This ignoring by Mr. Drummond of the fundamental distine- 
tion between beings destitute ot free-will and beings possessed 
of free-will, has affected his treatment of several questions he 
discusses. Once, indeed, the distinction rises clearly before 
him, only, however, to be practically set aside. Page 304: “It 
must occur to one on reaching this point, that a new element 
here comes in which compels us, for the moment, to part com- 
pany with zoology. That element is the conscious power of 
choice. The animal in following the type is blind.” Mr. 
Drummond sees that a Christian with an ideal before him, and 
i‘ power to conform to it, is in a different position from a bird 
that is being unconsciously conformed to its type by a power 
ntside of itself. Yet he is led astray by his determination to 
apply biological laws where they are inapplicable, and we find 
him leaving his truer point of sight and asking (page 307): 
* Can the protoplasm conform itself to its type? Can the em- 
bryo fashion itself? Is conformity to type produced by the 
matter or by the life, by the protoplasm or by the type?... 
Conformity to type, therefore, is secured by the type.” 

In his chapter on Environment, Mr. Drummond says (page 
254): “ These two factors [heredity and environment] are re- 
-ponsible for making all living organisms what they are. When 
naturalist attempts to unfold the life-history of any animal, he 
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proceeds precisely on these same lines. Biography is really a 


branch of natural history; and the biographer who discusses 


his hero as the resultant of these two tendencies, follows the 


scientitic method as rigidly as Mr. Darwin in studying ‘ Ani 
mals and Plants under Domestication.’”’ There is much truth 

iat Is said about heredity and environment. Only in 
representing the life of a hero the resultant of these two 
tendencies Mr. Drummond omits an element more important 
than either the power the la ro POSSeSseS oe” regulate ” or 
‘make ” his environment. He re cogniz s the existence of this 


eleinent in a passing phrase. Had he pondered more fully the 
significance of this element, it might have occurred to him that 
beings who have the power of making their own environment 
are not altogether under the sway of those biological laws 
which regulate the development of beings whose environment 
is made for them. 

In his chapter on Growth—in my estimation the most beau- 
tiful chapter in the book he Says (page Sa fellate The soul YTOWS 
as the lily grows, without trying, without fretting, without ever 
thinking.” A statement like that does no harm as part of a 
popular exposition : ite very exaggeration may the better teach 
the lesson of the necessity of resting trom over-anxiety in the 
spiritual life. But then the statement must be considered in the 
ight of Mr. Drummond’s theory, that the biological laws ot 
development are not merely analogous to, but absolutely iden 
tical with, the laws according to which spiritual development 
is regulated. Such a theory simply passes over the very gist 
of the problem of spiritual growth. The plant cannot choose 
its conditions, cannot choose to let the conditions intluence it. 
but the man has, to some extent, to choose his conditions, or at 
least has to choose how he will let them influence him. Once 
you have allowed for this power of choice this sel f-determin- 
ing power of the conscious person who stands under the au- 
thority of moral law- you may trace analogies between biolog- 
ical growth and spiritual, but then this self-determining power 
is the prime element in the problem. It is 2 who have to put 
inyself into relation with the conditions of growth. If that 
consideration is neglected, we have, as I have said, the play of 
Hamlet with the part of Hamlet left out. 

In what I have said about self-conscionsness and free-will I 
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have been trying to put a barrier to Mr. Drummond’s theory 
in limine. I will complete my consideration of his theory by 


} 
+ 
ry} 


examining whether he has succeeded in throwing any lig 
upon the problems of the spiritual world by the application of 
the laws of biology, for speculative objections would 20 to the 
wall if it were proved that these laws were actually the laws of 
spiritual life. 

Mr. Drummond evidently looks upon his theory as specially 
‘valuable in giving a proof from the side of science for the 
doctrine of regeneration, and possibly many of his readers 
have been attracted by his speculations for a similar reason. 
If his theory really gives an irrefragable (a scientifically irref- 
ragable) proof of this doctrine, it will be necessary to recon- 
sider the a priore objections I have stated ; but if it leaves this 
doctrine where it found it, then I shall have the more conti 
dence that these objections are valid. 

Let us then examine what Mr. Drummond has to say about 
biogenesis. After referring to the failure of modern science 
to overturn the old dictum—omne vivum ex vivo—he says 
(page 64): “ Two great schools here also (in religion) have de- 
fended exactly opposite views—one, that the spiritual life in 
man can only come from pre-existing life; the other, that it 
can spontaneously generate itself. . . . One small school has 
persistently maintained the doctrine of biogenesis. | Another, 
larger and with greater pretension to philosophic form, has 
defended spontaneous generation.” Page 65: “[The spirit- 
ual man] is a new creation born from above. As well expect 
a hay infusion to become gradually more and more living until 
in course of the process it reached vitality, as expect a man by 
becoming better and better to attain the eternal life.” Page 
74: “ Life, that is to say, depends upon contact with life. It 
cannot spring up of itself. There is no spontaneous generation 
in religion any more than in nature. Christ is the source of 
life in the spiritual world.” Page 93: “ A new theology has 
langhed at the doctrine of conversion. Sudden conversion, 
especially, has been ridiculed as untrue to philosophy and im- 
possible to human nature. . . . But we find that this old the- 
ology is scientific.” Page 71: “ The passage from the natural 
world to the spiritual world is hermetically sealed on the nat 
ural side. The door from the inorganic to the organic is shut, 
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neral can open it; so the doo} 


from the natural to the 
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rituai Is shut. and no man can open iss 
Lest my criticism of these extracts should be misunderstood, 
: [ wish to sav at the outset that I am at one with Mr. Drum- 
: | ‘ 


believing that lite can only come trom above—from 





ie Lord ot life. Not only do | believe that (vod = reserved a 





t at the venesis of life for his direct appearing,” but that 






works immanently in every living creature throughout its 
r whole life. Not only do I believe that the life of Christ in 







’ *;' the soul comes from, and is continually sustained by, the Spirit 
: Pp , ot God, but also that every action of the intellectual life, every 

" nspiration of genius, every upward effort, every aspiration 
; oa ehteousness—all that Mr. Drummond designates as 









ere morality—has its origin in that eternal Word by whom 





So much by way of preliminary explanation. What support 






4 does the doctrine of regeneration derive from modern 
Seg r 4 
| o science ¢ I'vnd and Huxley confess that as far as 
4 ¢ eR ot , he ld dictum holds } mw) , 
re e evidence ve oes, The ofa dictum Nols, O27 VUVUWI 7 





What do they mean’ Do they mean that life when it 
had its origin in God, the Lord of life? No, 


nean that every living creature has been produced 







y an antecedent living creature of the same kind. If they 


‘e pushed back to the al ly tirst appearance of life, they 
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will say that its appearance is a mystery about which they ean 


; ive no explanation. They will refuse to say that it comes 









from God, or from a great principle of life distinct from the 
















verse 











Mr. Drummond gives an unwarrantable meaning to the old 





phrase, ovine vivum ex vivo. He makes it mean that life at 





its tirst genesis in the universe had its origin in (~od—a mean- 





ing which would be utterly disclaimed by Tyndall and Huxley. 





Any conclusion built on such an interpretation of the phrase 






is resting in the air; but it is on this interpretation that Mr. 





Drummond’s speculations on spiritual biogenesis are built. It 





true that life at its genesis comes from the Lord of life, but 





is conelusion is guaranteed not by the modern biology of 





lluxley and Spencer, but by philosophy. 


Oimne vivum ex vivo, a3 1 have already said, means for the 


modern biologists whom Mr. Drummond quotes; that every 
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living creature has been produced, by an antecedent living 
creature. If Mr. Drummond wishes to give the phrase 
another meaning, he must leave modern biology, and in leav- 
ing biology he has to give up his theory that the laws of the 
natural life are the laws of the spiritual life. 

Is Mr. Drummond prepared to apply the biological law omne 
vivum ex vivo, as modern geologists interpret it, to the spiritual 
world? I imagine not. Such conclusions as these would fol- 
low from its application—that every spiritual man has been 
produced by an antecedent spiritual man, that the children of 
spiritual parents are necessarily, by the fact of their birth, 
spiritual,* that the point where the direct action of God set the 
process of spiritual life agoing cannot now be discovered, and 
that for any thing we know there may be no supernatural cause 
of spiritual life at all.+ 

Mr. Drummond appeals to biological science in favor of the 
doctrine of conversion. Biological science declares (according 
to Mr. Drummond himself) that dead matter has never been 
known to issue in life. If, then, that law is absolute, dead 
souls can never rise into spiritual life. ‘“ As well expect a hay 
infusion to become gradually more and more living, until, in 
course of the process, it reached vitality, as expect a man dead 
in trespasses and sins to become spiritually alive.” Biology, 
if it had any right (as it has not) to pronounce an opinion on 
the subject, would force us to the conclusion that no man has a 
chance of gaining spiritual life unless he has received it from 
his parents, any more than an infusion of hay has a chance of 
developing physical life. As far as the doctrine of conversion 


* In his chapter on Environment, Mr. Drummond attempts to show that the 
biological law of environment is a law of the spiritual life. Ifthe law of continuity 
is not to be violated (to turn his own argument against himself), how can he 

scape from the conclusion that the law of heredity, which he mentions along 
with that of environment as accounting for development, is also a law of the spir- 
itual life ? 

+ If, in his chapter on Biogenesis, Mr. Drummond only means to show, by way 
of illustration, that as dead matter cannot of itself give rise to life, an unregenerate 
nan cannot make himself spiritually alive, my criticism may appear to interpret 
him unwarrantably au pied de la lettre. But then, if this is all that he means to 
maintain, what becomes of his contention that the biological laws are the laws of 
the spiritual life? This is the assumption that underlies his teaching in the chap- 
ter on Biogenesis, and it is in view of this assumption that I have shaped my 
eriticism, 
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is concerned, there would really have been more support for it 
in biology it the theory of spontaneous generation could have 
been proved. 

Modern biology has, after all, little light to throw upon th 
doctrines of regeneration and conversion. The supposed 
enemy of religion has not turned out to be its friend, at least 
as far as this new theory is concerned. 

I am tempted to linger a little longer over Mr. Drummond’s 


oh on its 


teaching upon biogenesis, though my main criticism vy 
relation to his general theory of the identity of the biological 
and spiritual laws has been given. 

He departs somewhat from ordinarily accepted teaching in 
his views upon spiritual biogenesis, but this departure is, in my 
opinion, a departure from true doctrine. His account of the 
“natural man” seems to me to be overdrawn, and the Scripture 
expressions—figurative expressions—which are quoted to sub- 
stantiate this account are pressed upon the reader with an 
unwarrantable adherence to the mere letter. If he had been 
drawing a contrast between man in his physical life and man 
in the life of self-consciousness, intelligence, and spiritual 
freedom, I should have little objection to make to his state- 
ments, but this is not the contrast he has in view. He is con- 
trasting a natural man, who has attained moral beauty, and 
a man who is definitely laid hold of by the life of Christ. 
Setween two such men he teaches us that there is a greater 
gulf than between the inorganic world and the organic. But 
I must quote some sentences. Page 380: “ What is the essen- 
tial difference between the Christian and the not-a-Christian, 
between the spiritual beauty and the moral beauty ¢ It is the 
distinction between the organic and the inorganic.” Page 
375: “In searecely a single instance is the gravity of the dis- 
tinction more than dimly apprehended.” Page 382: “ Man is 
a moral animal, and can and onght to arrive at great natural 
beauty of character. But this is simply to obey the law of his 
nature—the law of his flesh.” Page 383: “ His morality is mere 
crystallization.” Page 397: “Two kingdoms at the present 
time are known to science—the inorganic and the organic. It 
(spiritual life) does not belong to the inorganic kingdom, because 
it lives. It does not belong to the organic kingdom, because it 
is endowed with a kind of life infinitely removed from either 
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the vegetal or animal. There being no kingdom known to 
science which can contain it, we must construct one—that 
kingdom is the kingdom of God.” Page 299: “ However 
active the intellectual or moral life may be, from the point of 


Page 82: “Compared 


view of this other life it is dead 
with the difference between the natural and the spiritual, th: 
gulf which divides the organic from the inorganic is a hair’s- 
breadth.” * 

The doctrine contained in these extracts seems to me to be 
true to the teaching neither of experience nor of Scripture. I, 
of course, admit the gulf that separates man in his physical 
nature from man in his spiritual, and I admit the gulf that 
separates a man whose morality is founded on mere habit or 
self-interest from the man whose morality springs from spirit- 
ual life, but I would hesitate to say that spiritual life had 
nothing to do with “ moral beauty,” “ moral uprightness,” and 
“ honorableness.”” Moreover, if the natural man were as com- 
pletely dead to the spiritual world as a stone is to the organic 
world, if he were as “hermetically sealed” from the spiritual 
world as a stone is from the organic, to use Mr. Drummond’s 
own phrase, I can no longer see any ground upon which I ean 
appeal to him on behalf of the spiritual world. He is dead to 
it, cannot understand what passes there, can have no conceiv- 
able interest in it. I must let him alone till this spiritual life 
has somehow got hold of him.+ 

Sut the natural man is not dead in that sense. He has 
capacities for living in the spiritual world. He has aspirations 
toward it. He knows something about it. He is dead only 
figuratively, as Mr. Drummond in other parts of his book has 
toadmit. His whole chapter on Degeneration is one continued 

* Mr. Drummond evidently reckons an agnostic like Herbert Spencer, or a 
positivist like Frederick Harrison, among the natural men. Then there is less 
difference between a jelly fish and Frederick Harrison than between Frederick 
Harrison and the lowest type of the spiritual man. Mr. Drummond would prob- 
ably not shrink from saying so. 

+ In comparing the new birth to the passage from the inorganic to the organic 
kingdom, Mr. Drummond overlooks the fact that the “ natural man,” whatever 
influence the Spirit of God may exercise, has himself to make the passage. His 
free-will is a necessary element in regeneration. 

To have a proper analogy for the passage of a soul from spiritual death to life, 
Mr. Drummond should have been able to point to a stone suddenly turning into 


vegetable or an animal. 
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refutation of his theory that the natural man is as dead to 
the spiritual world as a stone is to the organic. If the natural 
man has no spiritual life, how can it be taken from him ¢ 
Page 110: * Degeneration in the spiritual sphere involves pri- 
marily the impairing of the faculties of salvation, and ulti- 
mately the loss of them. It really means that the very soul 
itself becomes piecemeal destroyed, until the very capacity tor 
God and righteousness is gone.” Page LOS: “(70d has diseov- 
ered to us another principle which will stop this drifting proe- 
ess in the soul, steer it round, and make it drift the other way. 
This is the active saving principle, or salvation.” Now what 
corre sponds to all this in the stone / Is there an active princi- 
le drawing it into the organic kingdom which it can lay hold 
nd so enter, or which it ean ne vlect and so sink back into 

i ory nie kingdom ¢ Again, in the chapter on Semi-para 
Mr. Drummond says (page 5336): * One by one the spir- 

tual taculties droop and die: one by one, rrom lack of exercise, 
muscles of the soul grow weak and flaccid ; one by one the 
vase. So from him that hath not is taken 


ray that which he hath, and after a few years of parasitism 


here is nothing left to save.” If all this ean go on in the nat 


iral man, surely he is not as hermetically sealed from the spir- 
tual world as the stone is from the organie. 

But leaving this question of the origin of spiritual life, let 
see whether Mr. Drummond is more successful elsewhere 


in buttressing the ( hristian faith by the he Ip ol biology. He 
believes that from the side of biology he can strengthen the 
proof for the doctrine of immortality, or I should rather say, 
that believing the ordinary philosophical proofs to be nearly 
valueless, he substitutes in their place a new biological proot. 
Page 239: “ The question of a future life is a biological ques- 
tion.... The whole confusion around the doctrine of eternal! 
life has arisen from making it a question of philosophy... . 
For any question as to the soul’s life we must appeal to life- 
science.” Page 226 : “The theory of Christianity has o ily to 
be fairly stated to make manifest its thorough independence 
of all the usual speculations on immortality. The theory is 
not that thought, volition, or emotion as such are to survive 
the grave. The difficulty of holding a doctrine in this form, 


in spite of what has been advanced to the contrary—in spite of 
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the hopes and wishes of mankind—in spite of all the scientitic 
and philosophical attempts to make it tenable, is still pro- 


found.” In his eriticism of philosophical speculations on im- 
mortality, Mr. Drummond sails dangerously near materialism,* 
and it will be found on examination that his own speculations 
are weighted with a profounder “ difficulty” than those of the 


philosophers. His speculations are based on a quotation from 


Herbert Spencer about the nature of a biologically perfect life. 


Page 215: “ Uninterrupted correspondence with environment 
is eternal life according to science. ‘This is life eternal,’ said 
Christ, ‘that they may know thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.’ ... To correspond with 
God is to correspond with a perfect environment.” Pages 
228-229: “ Now that which determines the correspondence of 
the spiritual organism [with the perfect environment God] is a 
principle of spiritual life. . . . With the new Spirit, the filial 
correspondence, he (the spiritual man) knows the Father, and 
this is life eternal.” Pages 230: “ Here at last is a corre- 
spondence which will never cease. Its powers in bridging the 
yrave have been tried. . . . In short, this is a correspondence 
which at once satisties the demands of science and religion. . . . 
Here is a relation established with eternity. The passing years 
lay no limiting hand on it. Corruption injures it not. It sur- 
vives death. It, and it only, will stretch beyond the grave 
and be found inviolate, 


“* When the moon is old, 
And the stars are cold, 


And the books of the judgment day unfold.’” 


The reader naturally imagines when he comes to this pas- 
sage that he is being presented with a new proof for the exist- 
ence of a future life, and the writer himself seems for the 
moment to be of the same opinion. Yet what does this whole 
chapter amount to? It is simply an answer to the question 
(page 205): “Is the Christian conception of eternal life scien- 

* “ Emotion, volition, thought itself, are functions of the brain.” Mr. Drummond 
does not absolutely adopt that opinion, but he shows little appreciation of what its 
truth would involve. If volition and thought are functions of the brain, then there 
is no possibility of escaping the conclusion that the religious experience of com- 
munion with God is a “function of the brain,” and that it “ ceases with the disso- 


iution of the material fabric.” 
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titic?” or (for this is the real meaning of Mr. Drummond's 
question), is the idea of eternal life conceivable? Mr. Drum- 
mond must be admitted to have established that it is con- 
ceivable—but then no one will seriously dispute the question 
with him. 

There was no need of Herbert Spencer’s definitions of life 
and pertect life to make out that the idea of one in whom the 
life of Christ exists, being in perfect correspondence with a 
perfect environment, God, can be entertained as an idea. This 
is not the burning question about the future life. It is rather 
this, Is such an eternal life possible not only in conception, but 
in fact? Mr. Drummond has once at least this distinction 
before liis mind (page 221): * And yet we are still a great way 
off: to establish a communication with the Eternal is not to 
secure eternal life. It must be assumed that the communica- 
tion could be sustained.* And to assume this would be to try 
the question. So that we have still to prove eternal life. But 
let it be again repeated, we are not here seeking proofs. We 
are seeking light. We are merely reconnoitering from the 
farthest promontory of science, if so be that through the haze 
ve may diseern the outline of a distant coast and come to some 

In spite of all the hopes Mr. Drummond excites in this 
‘hapter, he proves only what needed no proof—that eternal 
life is thinkable; for what needs proof—that eternal life will 


conclusion as to the possibility of landing.” 


be a fact he has no argument whatever to offer.t+ Ile gives 


us absolutely no ground from the side of science or speculation 


ror warding off the belief that even the spiritual life will 
ise with the dissolution of the material fabric ’”’—that the 
‘chang s in the physical state of the environment ” will bring 
death to the spiritual man as well as to the natural. He has 
| from us the arguments, metaphysical and ethical, on 
y be ambiguity. Before eternal life is proved, it must be 
staining of this communication is possible, not only in conception 
I am not quite sure whether Mr. Drummond refers here to possibility 
possibility in conception. 
p. 284 he refers to the historical fact of Christ’s resurrection as the true 
t for Christian immortality But, of course, that is not an argument from 
science which he undertook to supply. That short paragraph of six 


he refers to the resurrection, contains more proof than all the rest of 
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which we have been wont to rely, and sent us forth naked to 
shiver in the wintry atmosphere of materialism.* 

I might go further with my criticism of Mr. Drummond’s 
attempts to find new proofs for the doctrines of theology 
in biological science, but this would unduly extend my 
paper. 

The real value of this book lies not in his attempted proof of 


. the theory that the laws of natural life are the laws of spiritual 


lite, but in its “freshening of the theological air with natural 
facts and illustrations.” The author thinks otherwise. He 
considers that his work has been of an altogether different 
kind than that of drawing analogies. But what really does 
he give us in most of his chapters but original and beautiful 
analogies? He attempts to make out a distinction between 
his own work in this book and what has previously been done 
by those who have drawn upon the outward world for analo- 
gies with the spiritual, by distinguishing analogies of phenom- 
ena and analogies of law. Page viii: “It was not, I repeat, 
that new and detailed analogies of phenomena + rose into view.” 
Page ix: “That the phenomena of the spiritual world are in 
analogy with the phenomena of the natural world requires no 
restatement.” His advances consist, he believes, in pointing 
out analogies between the Jaws, not merely the phenomena, of 
the natural world and the spiritual; or rather in pointing out 
the identity of these laws. I say nothing on the many ques- 
tions that might be raised in connection with Mr. Drummond's 
use of the words “law,” “analogy,” “phenomenon.” I con- 
tent myself with pointing out that whatever he may have 
thought he was doing, and whatever meaning he may have had 
in his mind in drawing the distinction between analogies of 
phenomena and analogies of laws, he has certainly got no far- 
ther in his book than drawing analogies. In his chapter on 
Growth, he does not prove that the law of biological is the law 

* Of course I do not mean for a moment to imply that Mr. Drummond has any 
sympathy with materialism. J only mean that his reasoning, when pressed to its 
logical outcome, lands him in dangerous company. 

+ There can be no phenomenon into the constitution of which there do not 
enter orderly relations or laws. It is impossible to make a sharp distinction be- 
tween analogies of phenomena and analogies of laws. A distinction can be drawn 
between laws which have a limited application and laws which have a wid 


application 
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of spiritual development, he only proves that there are analo- 
gies between the two kinds of development. There ean be ho 
identity while the spiritual man has the power of choosing 
what conditions of growth he will allow to influence him. 
Nor in his chapters (for example) on Environment and Con- 
formity to Type does he accomplish any thing essentially dif- 
ferent from what is done by any man who takes a parable 
from nature. He may develop the illustration more fully 
than is usually done by writers who “ freshen the theological 
air with natural facts and illustrations:” but that is really 
the only difference. In his admirable chapter on Semi- 
parasitism, he thus enunciates the spiritual principle for the 
illustration of which he appeals to the biological world: Any 
principle which secures the safety of the individual without 


personal effort or the vital exercise of faculty is disastrous to 


moral character.” I am not sure that even Mr. Drummond 
would contend that there is more than “analogy” between 
this spiritual principle and what he finds in the hermit crab, 
or that he is doing any thing essentially different from what 
Dr. Bushnell has done in his chapter in “ The New Life,” 
entitled “The Capacity of Religion Extirpated by Disuse.” 
If he should contend for identity, then at once he is con- 
fronted with questions he will find it diftieult to answer satis- 
factorily. How could there be identity when account must be 
taken of such words as these: “safety,” “ personal effort,” 
“moral character ?” 

Though Mr. Drummond has failed in effecting a new recon- 
ciliation of science and religion by means of “ Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World,” his book gives splendid promise of future 
work. The discussion of the philosophical questions involved 
in any attempt at such a reconciliation is not in the line of his 
real strength. These speculative problems are certain to bring 
out the weak side of his thinking. Outside of that region he 
may be looked to for work that will prove him to be one of the 
most fascinating and suggestive religious teachers of the latte: 


half of the nineteenth century. 
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Art. VI.—RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN BRITAIN. 


Movements of Religious Thought in Britain During the Nineteenth Century. St. Giles’s 
Lectures. By Joun TuLtocu. D.D., LL.D., Senior Principal in the University 
of St. Andrews. 12mo, pp. 338. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Tue fact assumed in the title-page, of which the above is a 

‘transcript, and also in the book to which it is attached, none 

will deny. There have certainly been ‘“ movements of relig- 

ious thought” during the current century, not only in Britain, 
but also every-where else in all the domains of Protestantism. 

That fact, too, is a cause for rejoicing rather than for regret 

and alarm,since almost any kind of religious activityis better than 

dead slumber, and unchanging because unthinking unanimity. 

It may also be said that our age has been and continues to be a 

period of almost unprecedented mental activity in respect to 

religions questions, with the inevitable attendant changes and 
upheavals of preseriptive opinions. Nor will that be deprecated 
except by such as prefer authority to reason, and who would 
rather be in error than to come to the truth by a new and a for- 
merly unused way. But whether welcomed or deprecated the 
“movements” are upon us, and the conflicts that they occasion 
must be accepted and fought out by the advocates of the truth, 
or else the interests of religion must be sacrificed to the pusil- 
lanimity of its appointed guardians. Thre are no doubt changes. 
in the prevalent thinking of our times, as to both the methods 
and the conclusions reached, as compared with those of former 
times. Not a few notions that were once generally accepted 
without question are now given up as not proved and untena- 
ble, and even the form of the evidences of Christianity has 
been widely changed. Many intelligent Christians, while re- 
taining the fullest confidence in the divinity of their religion, 
are also quite ready to give up many things once supposed to 
constitute integral parts of Christian truth, but which have 
ceased to command respect for lack of any sure basis in either 

Scripture or reason. The forms of biblical and theological 

thinking are not now the same that they were a hundred years 

ago; and the most steadfast believers, as well as the best in- 
structed Christian scholars, have been led to aecept largely 
modified views of Christian truth sand doctrine. And these 
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changes, which have quietly forced themselves upon the con- 
victions of the learned, must inevitably in time possess the 
minds of the unedueated also. The transition is inevitable, and 
it is for our leaders of the Christian thought of the age to say 

r it shall be made under the direction of the friends of 


vion or of that of its enemies. 
| 


It is also desirable that the course of these changes should 
be closely observed, their causes noted, and their tendencies un- 
It is needful to distinguish the great flood of opin- 

hat is sweeping down into broader seas from the side 

t and eddies, that often seem to be moving in the Con- 

‘ary direction. The volume before us is designed to be a con- 
tribution to that purpose, not, however, as presenting a survey 
of the whole field, but as noting and describing certain partial 
but important and distinctive points. It is made up of eight 
tures, the St. Giles course for 1885, in which, on account 
‘ir limited extent, only parts of the great theme taken in 

| could be adequately discussed. And since, in selecting 
from a mass, each one’s own affinities will direct him—for 
usually happens that in all explorations and investigations 
each one tinds what he looks for—so here, no doubt, we have the 
results of the lecturer's own mental and spiritual appetencies. 
ipal Tulloch’s relations to current religious discussions are 
understood, and it is known that he differs at not a few 

ts from the traditidnal views of the Kirk of Scotland, and 
that his methods of theologizing are not the same with those of 
the great lights among his predecessors. A proper recognition 
his mental and spiritual stand-point is necessary in order to 
imate of his views, as indicated in these lectures; and 
ymining the value of his findings due allowance must be 

for his intellectual aberrations, and the resultant paral- 

laxes of his observations. This is due to himself as well as to 
the cause of truth, for certainly he will not pretend to exemp- 
tion from the influences which every-where go to fashion men’s 
opinions. In undertaking as he does to present a survey of 
the course of religious thought in the United Kingdom during 
the tirst sixty years of the current century, his mind quite nat- 
urally turns to those writers whose utterances have entered the 
most largely and effectively into his own thinkings and feelings, 
as some other man of other thoughts and affinities would 
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have chosen other lines of discussion, and would have found 


another class of objects in his mental excursion. It should also 
be noticed that it is not pretended that these lectures are sup- 
posed to cover the whole field that they traverse; they treat 
only of “* movements,” some of many, and by no means all that 


were going forward at the same time and place. The lecturer 
is not therefore to be called to account for the omission of 
‘certain great names, or the non-recognition of this and that 
religious movement of the times which he discusses, with the 
underlying and inspiring “thought” in each case; he has 
selected and presented only those that for obvious reasons 
appeared to him the best to deserve his consideration, and at 
the close he confesses that his work was only “ desultory and 
imperfect.” In what is here given there is, no doubt, much 
valuable truth, but mixed through and through with mani- 
fest misconceptions and faulty deductions; and although it 
is not on the whole a truthful exhibit of the subject taken in 
hand, it nevertheless abounds with good and fruitful sug- 
gestions, and its perusal will prove, to any who may be capable 
of using it to advantage, provocative of thought, and the occa- 
sion of broader and more adequate conceptions of the subjects 
discussed. 

The lecturer’s own views and opinions are indicated chiefly 
by his dissents, though positive statements are not altogether 
wanting. Though a high functionary of, and charged with 
weighty responsibilities in, the Kirk of Scotland, whose all- 
comprehending charter and constitution are the Westminster 
Confession, it is plain that he is not in harmony with the dis- 
tinctive teachings of those venerable authorities—that in no 
proper sense of the term is he a Calvinist. His just estimate 
of Coleridge’s spiritual philosophy speaks well for his apprecia- 
tion of certain great fundamental truths in religion, and his ap- 
proval of the suggestions ofthat philosopher respecting certain 
venerable but inadequate and misleading methods of biblical 
interpretation and theological conceptions entitle his further 
suggestion to a not unfavorable consideration. What he says 
about the Babel utterances of what he terms the “early Oriel 
school ” (because the chief characters named were of Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford), with Whately and Arnold and Blanco White, 
and a little later Bishops Hampden and Thirlwall and Dean 
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Milman, indicates his sympathy toward any form of thought 
outside of the traditional lines, rather than any definite trend 
of his own thinking. The Oxford Tractarian movement, 
though in its whole doctrinal bearing directly opposed to his 
own mental drift, is greeted with a good word, especially for its 
“churehly ” tendency ; for while our author is very “ broad” in 
his ecclesiasticism, he is also very “high,” and quite intolerant 
ot whatever opposes his special notions of churehhood. He 
accordingly says, most significantly, respecting the “ Oxford or 
Anglo-( ‘atholic”’ movement: “ It is much to have brought 
home to the hearts of Christian people the reality of the great 
spiritual society, extending through all Christian ages, living 
by its own truth and life, and having its own laws and rites 
and usages.” That sentence is evidently of the nature of a con- 
fession of the faith of the author respecting the nature of the 
Church, in which he seems to be substantially in agreement 
with Anglican and Anglo-American High-Churehmen ; and cer 
tain recent givings-out from high Presbyterian sources seem 
to indicate the revival of a similar sentiment—we will not eall 
it an opinion—among the Presbyterians of this country. In 
this conception of “the Church,” its spirituality consists neither 
in the divine presence, nor yet in the inward religious life of 
its members, but simply that it is a corporation within the body 
politic, to which pertain certain ghostly functions, co-ordinated 
with the temporal affairs of the State. This is altogether an- 
other thing than the “ congregation of faithful men” indicated 
in one of the Thirty-nine Articles (Article XIII of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church), nor yet is it the great aggregate of be- 
lievers of “every nation, kindred, and tongue under heaven ” 
—souls conjoined in Christ by spiritual regeneration—so con- 
stituting “the Holy Catholie Church.” It is a state institution, 
“an estate of the realm,” existing apart from the doctrines that 
it teaches, or the spiritual life and character of both its minis- 
trants and members. This is the only true churchmanship—so 
we are to believe—while all beyond is “ narrow” and “ fanatical 
sectarianism.” This view of the subject—in which the lectarer 
may feel an interest not unlike that of Demetrius in the wor- 
ship of Diana, and for the same cause—evidently adds sharpness 


to his oceasional references to the “ Evangelicals” of the Church 
of England, of whom he never speaks without evident manifes- 
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tations of dislike mingled with contempt. Because with them 
personal religious experience is the great and distinguishing 
fact in the Christian life, and the Church is primarily a body of 
spiritually regenerated persons, they must be written down as 
simply a company of pestilent fanatics. And in all lands all 
who elevate the spiritual above the formal in Chureh life, and 
all dissenters of every name, belong to this fanatical class. 

The local “movements” with the Church of Scotland, to 
which Lecture IV is devoted, were probably more interest- 
ing to the lecturer than they will prove to be to his readers 
generally. They are curious enough, and instructive as illus- 
trations of the mental actions of individual solitary thinkers, 
but they do not appear to have exerted any marked influence on 
the general course of the religious thinking of the times. The 
doctrine of Calvinian predestination has been the distinctive 
feature of Scotch divinity, and yet it has held its place in spite 
of the earnest protests of not a few of the best people of the 
North kingdom. Among those who have so protested in later 
times Thomas Erskine and John M’Leod Campbell are no 
doubt conspicuous examples; but, as has often been the case in 
similar instances, the rebound from high Calvinism carried 
them into other and equally dangerous fallacies, which, indeed, 
led to certain local agitations, and very limited ecclesiastical 
disruptions; but they soon subsided without making any real 
additions to the religious and theological thinking of the age. 
And what was the case with the agitations originated by Er- 


skine and Campbell was still more so in that with which the 


name of Edward Irving is identified. Irving burst like a meteor 
on the theological sky, and blazed luridly for a brief season, 
and then, like a meteor, disappeared in darkness—all the more 
dense because of the momentary glare; though the trail of its 
brightness continued to flicker for a time in the ministry of 
Dr. John Cummings. About the only permanent result of that 
special school of thought, with its accompanying methods of 
biblical interpretation, is its demonstration of both its incorrect- 
ness and its disastrous influences and results in those who be- 
come its subjects. As a kind of sunset glow of the final decay 
of Millenarianism, the Irving-Cummings “ movement” may be 
set down as one of the way-marks in the progress of religious 
thought. 
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Only the lecturer's peculiar notions of what constitutes a r 
ligious movement can have permitted him to enroll such names 
as those of Thomas Carlyle and John Stuart Mill among those 


of the leaders of the religious thought of their times, for it 


would be no less improper to assign the same position to 
Thom is Paine and Robe rt Ingersoll tor their respective gen- 
erations. For, in respect to lis creed, Paine Was less a disbe- 
liever than Carlyle; and as to intensity of hatred, not only of 
Christianity but of Grod, even as revealed in nature, Mill, as 


compared with Ingersoll, is a very Beelzebub along-side ot a 


peeping demon. The two lectures (V and V1) devoted severally 
to these two characters are quite outside of the proper subject 
under consideration, for, while neither of them held any con- 
nection with any branch of the Church, so neither Carlyle nor 
Mill has impressed his own ideas or thinkings upon the current 
thought of Christendom. Whatever tendencies there were in 
the Church life of their day with which their social philosophy 
more or less nearly coincided received both their impulses and 
their direction from other and much safer sources. And the 
same is equally true in respect to the influence of George H. 
Lewes, and the still greater power of George Eliot -his wife, 
who was not his wife—both of whom were sufficiently hostile 
to religion, but neither of them seems to have made any con- 
siderable impression on the religious thought of the age. They 
who measure the “ movements of religious thought” by what 
is said on the subject by skeptical scientists and reg xdless novelists 
and others may well conelude that the old orthodoxy has be- 
come hopelessly effete, and that the Bible has been effectually 
dethroned, and is no longer even a respectable authority. But 
such persons, while busying themselves with these eccentricities 
of quasi-religions thinkings, and failing to duly estimate the 
force of the steady current of the great flood of Christian 
thought, both biblical and theological, are not unlike those who, 
standing on the banks of a broad river, mistake the eddies 
along the shore for the real course of the flood. If Principal 
Tulloch is of that number, “ the more’s the pity.” 

The last two lectures of the volume deal with Maurice, 
Kingsley, and F. W. Robertson, to which trio the lecturer adds 
the comparatively unknown name and account of Bishop Ew- 


ing, of the Scotch Episcopal Church. Maurice was, indeed, a 


iiss 
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thinker, but searcely a leader of religious thought ; for which, 
indeed, his conservatism—not to say his timidity—his want of 
self-assertion, and the narrowness of his ecclesiasticism effectu- 
ally disqualified him. While as a man he may be esteemed, 
perhaps almost admired, he was still wholly deficient as to 
nearly every quality that characterizes the natural born leader, 
whether of thought or of action. Kingsley, on the contrary, 


. Was a power, by virtue of the breezy and wholesome vitality 


of his spirit ; and no doubt his writings have had some influence 
upon the social philosophy of the times, toward which, much 
more than to the properly religious life, his “ muscular Chris- 
tianity ” extended its influence. Robertson was distinctively 
and intensely—perhaps also morbidly—religious ; and because 
he has had a following he must be accepted, according to his 
measure, as the head of a school of religious thought, or, more 
properly, of pietistic sentiment. But, because of the indefinite- 
ness of his conceptions, and the lack of dogmatic corporeity in 
his statements, his utterances can scarcely continue to be effect- 
ive without the power of the personal presence of their author. 
His sermons have been printed and very widely read and ad- 
mired by thousands, but just why? Who ean give a satisfac- 
tory answer to himself? They have, no doubt, unsettled the 
religious conviction of not a few, and also stirred up temporary 
gusts of feeling; but only to a very limited extent have they 
taught people what to believe or what to do. His theology is 
hopelessly chaotic; his writings have about them a kind of 
mystical sweetness—are sometimes brilliant, and occasionally 
grand—but his creed is like the nucleus of a comet, bright but 
undefined, and fading out into darkness. His Christ is a jelly- 
fish of kindly intentions, and his gospel, “ peace on earth and 
good pleasure among men,” with the least possible reference to 
sin, or repentance, or forgiveness to the penitent. 

Principal Tulloch’s views respecting the present condition ot 
Christianity in the learned world appear to be not at all assur- 
ing. He speaks of it somewhat in the tone used by Bishop 
Butler in the introduction to his famous “ Analogy,” but with- 
out the good Bishop’s faith and hope. It is in a bad way, he 
seeins to think, and must contend for its right to be, and ac- 
cept such conditions as its enemies will concede to it. In thie 
face of the scientists and agnostics of the present day, Spencer 
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and Tyndall and Huxley and Matthew Arnold, we are told that 
it has s bee! n pre tty effectually driven to the wall; but that there 
L hope i » case, for one of their own kind, but less true 
itly destructive than the rest—Dr. James Martineau—has 
come to the reseue of the remains of the defunct faith in the 
- ipernatural by developing a hew species of theistic philosophy. 
Such an attitude of Christianity before its assailants—a mere 
g he privilege of being—is little less than a surrender. 
We much preter the method recommended by Robert Hall, 


Tt 


instead of wasting too much time and strength in the de 


fense of the truth, we should assert its reality and enter upon 


ileges. The formidableness ot * unbelief is largely the 

i lack of contidence in the Christian verities among 

hose \ who assume to be their inte rpreters ; and detenders. Some 
I this seems to be suggested in the closing para- 
These lectures, even while confessing that 

terialism * overshadows every other controversy in minds 
vlho understand it, or who have any perception of the forces 


work.” <A direct presentation of the supernaturalism of 


1 } 
] 


hristianity, with all that it implies, in opposition to this phil 
al Mat rialismn, would greatly simplify the problem by 
ually eliminating many of its chief factors on the side of 
nbeliet; but with that method of warfare Principal Tulloch 
ippears not to be in sympathy. Apparently his own mental 
estate has been so much nearer to that of the dreaded Mate- 
rialists than to the despised “ Evangelicals,” that while he real- 
izes the meereena of the former, he trusts but very faintly 
in the spiritual power of Christianity for its own defense. 

The surve y presente 1] in these lectures of the “ Move ments of 
Religious Thought in Britain during the Nineteenth Century,” 
to the end of the sixth decade, is highly readable and instruct- 
ive; but it is entirely one-sided, and, as a presentation of the 
subject named, whol ly untruthfui. Instead of taking account 
of the whole subject indicated, only one side of it is given 
the heterodox element in popular religious thinking—and 
this is so set forth as to seem to be the distinguishing and 
dominant characteristic of the religious thought of the age. 
That the lecturer was fully aware that there was another and 
a better side which he preferred to ignore, is shown by a 


side glanee toward it given near the end of his work, where, 
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after telling of the might of the Materialists’ forces, he con- 
cedes : 

But other forces have also been in active operation. . . . Re- 
ligion, so far from losing its hold of the higher consciousness of 
our time, has not only survived, but, it may be said, has gath- 
ered strength under all the assaults, scientific and literary, which 
have menaced it. 

It is quite certain that the faith of the Church has, in our 
times, been severely beset by the assaults of infidelity; and 
advantage has béen taken by its enemies of the necessity for 
readjustments of the conceptions and statements of some of 
the externalities of Christian beliefs called for by the advance- 
iments of physical science and the adoption of improved meth- 
ods of biblical interpretation, to cast doubts upon the whole 
system. And in this,as in many other instances, the assaults 


of its adversaries has proved the occasion for a more complete 


and intelligent vindication of the Gospel. 

The most cursory glance over the field of religious literatures 
out of which Principal Tulloch selected his specimens and has 
given an inventory of one of its kinds, will discover the mar- 
velous amount and richness of another and better kind. The 
impulse given to religious thinking by Coleridge, in respect to 
both the philosophy of Christian experience and the true 
method of biblical interpretation, was as readily accepted and 
utilized by the “ Evangelicals” as by the “ Liberals ;” and, no 
doubt, in both these departments, all for which he contended is 
now freely recognized by the best Christian thinkers of the age. 
What he says in his “ Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit” re- 
specting the use of the Bible is worthy of himself and of the 
cause for which he wrote : 

When I take up this work [the Bible] with the purpose to read 
it for the first time as I should read any other work—as far, at 
least, as I can or dare, for I neither can nor dare throw off a 
strong and awful prepossession in its favor—certain as I am that 
a large part of the light and life in and by which I see, love, and 
embrace the truths and the strengths co-organized into a living 
body of faith and knowledge has been directly or indirectly 
derived to me from this sacred volume. 

To the real Christian the Bible cannot be approached and 
considered apart from its essential and unique spiritual char- 
acter, and for that very cause it should not be degraded to the 
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condition of a fetich, like the Koran in the hands of a Turk. 
The casting away of the fetichism with which superstition had 
l 


investe the Bible brought on the transition of thought in and 
through which the enemies of r ligion have vainly sought to 
discredit the whole system of revelation. Archbishop Whately, 
pursuing a similar line of thought, applied it to a wider range, 
seeking to correct many popular misconceptions, which seemed 
to him to be not only the outgrowths of superstition, but to be 
also of pernicious tendency. Says our author: 

He was a subverter of prejudice and commonplace——of what he 
believed to be religious as well as irreligious mistake, more than 
any thing else. The majority of people seemed to him, as prob- 
ably is always more or less the case, to live in an atmosphere of 
theological delusion, mistaking their own conceits for essential 
religious principles—making the New Testament writers respon- 
sible for notions that, to a just and intelligent criticism, had no 
existence there, and were indeed contrary to its spirit and teach- 
ing rightly interpreted. A whole cluster of beliefs came, in this 
way, under his destroying hand. 

To conduct the popular mind and heart away from such 
superstitious fancies, and to destroy the prevalent fetich wor- 
ship, is a delicate duty, beset with very great difficulties, for 
in many cases the false and the true are so interlaced with each 
other that there is great danger that in removing the tares the 
wheat shall also be destroyed. But evidently they can no longer 
be allowed to grow together, and Christian teachers are not 
at liberty to shun the duty that is devolved upon them; nor 
have they. And yet it must be conceded that in not a few cases 
there has not been the needed carefulness against occasions for 
“ offenses,” by which the unlearned might be caused to stum- 
ble, or be turned out of the way; and while some have erred 
through overmuch boldness, another class have been eulpably 
derelict, in that they have refused to recognize and provide for 
the necessities of the case. 

Any just and comprehensive estimate of the subject contem- 
plated in these Lectures, instead of ignoring every thing except 
side issues and disturbing causes, must embrace the whole 
tield and take account of all its phenomena. While these de- 
partures from the traditional courses of thought have been in 
progress the great current of religious teaching, as it came 
down from former times, has been broadening and deepening 
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throughout English-speaking Christendom. Contemporaneous 
with Dr. Thomas Arnold—who, though himself faithful till 
death, became, by the perversion of his teachings, the father ot 
a class of theosophists, learned or fanciful, but wide of the 
truth—were Robert Hall the Baptist, and Richard Watson the 
Wesleyan, and Henry Rogers the Independent, and Chalmers 
of the Seotch Kirk, and Wiseman the Roman Catholic, and 
more than we can name of the English Established Church, 
all of whom brought their contributions of sound thinkings 
and able expositions to the common stock of wholesome Chris- 
tian literature, which has through them attained to a degree 
of intellectual and literary excellence before unknown; and 


these were all theologians of the old school. Responding to 
the requirements of the better conceptions of the character 
of the Scripture, and using the improved methods of exegesis, 
a class of critics and exegetes, at once learned and fearless, and 
yet thoroughly orthodox, have given us not indeed a new 
Bible, but that brought down through all the ages of the 
Church, yet so clearly and broadly elucidated, and freed 


from the impediments of misconceptions and of false exegeses, 
that it commends itself equally to the heart and the intel- 
lect, and is equally available for the learned and the unlearned. 
There have, indeed, been, and there continue to be, unusual 
and unmistakable ‘* movements ” in the “ religious thought” of 
the times, at which some are crying out, in their enmity against 
God’s truth, that the faith has gone into a final eclipse, and 
that the end has come; and another class, seeing the truth 
emerging from its traditional husks, conclude that their teach- 
ers are, indeed, betraying their cause and giving it over to 
the enemies of the faith. But both the fears of the simple 
and the rejoicing of the malignants will be only for a little 
while; and, by virtue of the transitions now in process, the 
great spiritual truths of religion are coming forth with a clear- 
ness and force of demonstration heretofore unknown. 

We are, however, quite ready to concede that the work that 
we have been using as the basis of these reflections is able and 
learned and decidedly readable. But while the author makes 
the mistake of speaking of a side current of the thinking of the 
age—which may be a back-flowing eddy—as if it were the 
entire flood, he also, in all his temper and manifestations of 
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° } 
preferences, gives the advantage to 


} 
} 


hat which is furthest re- 


+ 


moved from the faith of the Church. While, therefore, we 
doubt not that the book may be used to profit, and certainly 
its style and substance will be likely to attract attention and 


17 
a 


win favor, yet unless it shall be read with watchful discrimina- 


will be sure to mislead. The “ movements” of which 
vriter tells are, as to the great whole, very partial, and most 
inly will prove to be only temporary. Indeed, their sub- 


‘e is already manifest; and stil 


} 
| ¢ 
i 


the course of divine 
truth is steadily onward. 


EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


THE TEMPERANCE CONFLI 
exten 
battle 
of front, or 
rwise, as occasion demands 
the weakest point of the enemy’s line. This 
musketry may rattle along the whole line, 
thundering charges may be made at rious 
to deceive the enemy, while the main 


+ 


supposed to be weakest and most favor 
for a decisive vict ry. Most great battles have been decided at one 


of the line—the center at Waterloo, the left, and later the center, of 


=) he 


Federal line on the final and decisive day at Gettysburg. 
This may serve as an analogy in the great temperance wat that is upon 
‘or a century the tle ] been raging, but it has so far been 
f the character of skirmisl * reconnaissance ; and perhaps this 

, 


‘climinary work has not even yet been thoroughly done. At 


re is no unanimous agreement as to which is the weakest 


enemy’s line. The fact has certainly been developed, that the 
line is very strong at all points, that we are engaged in a terri 
battle—much more extensive and malignant than most people imagine: 
+ +} 


here is much difference of opinion as to where we should concéntrate 


ittack and join issue for final victory. Undoubtedly some one point 


in the enemy’s line is weakest, and it would be well for the temperance 


use if its location could be determined with accuracy, and a general 


agreement secured to force the fighting at that point. 
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The battle front of intemperance consists of four divisions, namely, the 
rum-makers, the rum-sellers, the rum-drinkers, and the great indifferent 
public, If any one of these could be thoroughly crushed the battle would be 
won—it would not be necessary to crush the others. If the rum-makers 
could all be converted to better lives the manufacture of alcohol as a 
beverage would cease, the supply on hand would soon be exhausted, and 
the evil come to an end. If the rum-sellers could all be converted the 
battle would terminate; for, no matter how much rum might be manu- 
factured, so long as none was on sale none could be bought. If all rum- 
drinkers could be persuaded to drink no more, it would avail nothing 
that rum was manufactured and offered for sale; there would be no pur- 
chasers, and the war with intemperance would be brought to a close. 
And could the great indifferent public be so thoroughly aroused as to rise 
up in its majesty and demand that this evil be abolished, nobody doubts 
that it would be abolished in spite of rum-makers, rum-sellers, and rum. 
drinkers, 

After a hundred years of skirmishing it is legitimate to ask, Which 
is the weakest division of the enemy’s line? Where should we concen- 
trate our troops and force the fighting? Perhaps the times are not yet ‘ripe 
for an answer to this question, but it may be doubted whether a decisive 
victory will be gained until the answer is given, Can we end this con- 
test by converting the rum-makers? Probably no one has ever supposed 
so. Little effort has been made to induce distillers and brewers to give 
up their business, and this little has yielded but a meager harvest. These 
are hard-hearted men, and the love of gain overpowers all other consider- 
ations. An insuperable practical obstacle will always exist in the fact, 
that if all the rum-makers should go out of this business at once as many 
others would enter upon it without delay. This division of the enemy’s 
line seems impregnable. 

Can we end the contest by converting the rum-sellers? This has been 
a favorite theory with some, though it has not found general acceptance. 
Spasmodic efforts have been made during all temperance revivals with a 
limited measure of success. The only really vigorous movement of the 
kind was the ‘* Woman’s Crusade ” of the West; but three discouraging 
features mark its history, namely, it was of only partial thoroughness, of 
limited geographical extent, and of short duration, [and it had an ele- 
ment of Lynch law.] It is doubtful whether another such attempt will 
ever be made. Rum-sellers are bad men, who care little for the woes of 
human society so long as the love of gain spurs them on. The same prac- 
tical difficulty attends their reformation as that of ram-makers. If all the 
rum-sellers in the land should go out of business to-day as many more 
would embark in the enterprise to-morrow. 

Can we end the war by converting the rum-drinkers? Around this 
standard multitudes of temperance people have rallied, and against this 
division charge after charge has been made. It has seemed at times as 
though the line of intemperance would surely be broken at this point and 
the contest ended; but anon the temperance forces have been driven back, 
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and years of discouragement have followed before another attack was 
made, The Father Mathew societies, the Washingtonian movement, the 
secret lodges, the blue-ribbon gospel temperance mectings have all had 
in view the reformation of the drinker, and hundreds, even thousands, 
have been saved from the drunkard’s grave. Good Francis Murphy and 
many more still continue this noble work, although it has been attended 
with great discouragement. It is estimated that the Washingtonian move 
ment reformed six hundred thousand drunkards, and that four hundred 
ind fifty thousand of them returned to their cups. It is also known that 
the blue-ribbon army has largely deserted to the enemy. Fallen human 
ture is very weak, and there is wide-spread skepticism among temper 
workers with respect to permanent victory in this direction, 
& majority of the advocates of temperance have turned their 
the great indifferent public, which, by its indifference, puts 
side of rum. Their theory is, that if the public can be suffi- 


o take a decided stand intemperance will soon be sup- 


t 
the attack on the public is made by two parties, which 


sentiment and methods. The purpose of one party is 

vert the public to total abstinence practices. This theory 

ew words by one of the earliest temperance workers of the 

have at present fast hold of a project for making all people 

ntry and in all other countries temperate, or, rather, a plan to 

hose who are temperate to continue so, Then, as all who are intem- 
soon be dead, the earth will be eased of an amazing evil.” In 

the theory, however, efforts to save the drunkard have also been 

nd the pledge has been handed to drinkers and non-drinkers in- 
riminately. The weakness of the me thod has already been indicated 


pledged drunkard returns to his cups, while multitudes who are 
inkers either refuse to sign the pledge or turn to intemperance after 
n. To remedy this defect the Gospel has been invoked, 


spel temperance ” war has been waged, This virtually reduces 
temperance « ffort to the dimensions of Christian effort. The logical drift 
of th vement is seen by many of its advocates, though not by ail. 
i simply affirms that men can be saved from possible or actual 

ne only so far and so fast as they are saved from other sins: and 

es raise the question whether this has not already been accom- 

heir theory is the gospel theory, that God does not save the world 

sin at a time, and that we shall gain nothing by trying to drive 

» temperance while we leave them in the practice of all other sins. 

They assert that we cannot by legislation impose a particular virtue on 


vodai 


es; and that it will be impossible to proceed farther except as we 


ess community; that temperance is already abreast of the other 
lvance the whole line in the conversion of the world. Their theory 
uld convict other workers of using methods against intemperance 
which cannot be employed against sins in general, and of trying to push 
back the line of evil at this point farther than at other points. And 
they can refer to the remark of the father of the temperance movement, 
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Dr. Rush himself, who said: ‘From the influence of the Quakers and 
Methodists in checking this evil, I am disposed to believe that the busi- 
ness must be effected finally by religion alone.” 

Others, again, appeal to the general public not only to accept the prin- 
ciple of total abstinence, but prohibition also, Multitudes will never be 
saved from intemperance unless the temptation is removed from them; 
and so moral suasion and prohibition are both necessary. To the appeals 
of the Gospel they would add the restrictions of civil law to save weak 
men from a great evil. 

After many years of experiment with prohibition, in the form of local 
option or State law, the thought of the country has been turned toward 
constitutional prohibition as the goal of its hopes. And if we are to have 
prohibition we cannot stop short of this; for by such means alone can we 
be saved from the constant fluctuations of changing Legislatures which 
have marked the history of prohibition in the past. 

Constitutional prohibition can be secured as soon as the people demand 
it—not before. And prohibitory laws against intemperance are as likely 
to be enforced as prohibitory laws against any other form of evil, provided 
always that public sentiment condemns intemperance as emphatically as 
it does theft and murder. Until such a sentiment exists even constitu- 
tional prohibition could avail nothing, for we should have the anomaly of 
a constitutional clause prohibiting intemperance, while an adverse Legis- 
lature might sweep from the statute books all laws enforcing the Consti- 
tution. If, then, the main attack is to be made on the great indifferent 
public, the task set before temperance men is to win a majority of the 
voters of the country to total abstinence and prohibition. It will be 
necessary to win them to total abstinence first, since they will never pro- 
hibit others until they are willing to prohibit themselves. And a bare 
majority will not answer the purpose, for no prohibitory law can be en- 
forced on such a basis. There must be a very considerable majority, whose 
moral power will easily overbear all opposition. Our work is to win this 
overwhelming majority to the side of prohibition ; and let no one sup- 
pose this is a light task, It is a momentous undertaking, and implies the 
conversion of the bulk of our citizens to high morality, if not religion 
itself, Let us not expect too much or we shall be disappointed, and let 
us not be discouraged if the millennium of temperance is long in coming. 
Any who are looking to the abolition of slavery as an analogy are doomed 
to disappointment, for intemperance is not an evil that can be wiped out 
by a proclamation or a civil war. Only the most long-continued and per- 
sistent effort can ever suppress it; and when it has been suppressed and 
prohibition enacted, it may at any time revive again by a lapse of the 
people into immorality or indifference. 

A somewhat general acceptance of the principle of prohibition by tem- 
perance people at once raises the vexed question of method. How shall 
we best win a controlling majority of the voters of the land to prohibi- 
tion? In the diversity of opinion that prevails is, perhaps, to be found 
the weakness of the movement. Some favor a political party, devoted to 
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rohibition, and hope to win sufficient voters from the other parties to 


I 
I it successful. But a majority of even temperance voters refuse to 
] 


eave the old parties; and they declare that if this method cannot gain 
the favor of temperance voters it will not be likely to make inroads among 
voters who are indifferent to the cause of temperance. While many ar 
ready to admit that temperance is the greatest issue before the people to- 
day, they are not ready to admit that it is more important than all other 
issues combined, and so they cling to the old parties, Others claim that 
we cannot touch the question of prohibition by our votes at present 
(except in the case of local option), and so they choose between the old 
parties on other grounds than temperance. 

Some advocates of prohibition, while not accepting a Prohibition party, 
yet hope for a new reform party on a broader basis than prohibition, an 
in the present unsettled condition of parties, it is impossible to predict 
whereunto this may grow. 

Most advocates of temperance are of opinion that we can best win 
voters to the principle of prohibition by not antagonizing their polit 
ical refations, and so they look to the pulpit, the piatform, and tem 
perance literature to do the work. They assert that a Prohibition party 
must necessarily antagonize one or the other of the old parties, and will 
alienate all who are not re id to break their party affiliation. Espe ially 
the ¥ point to the fact that it turns away thousands of voters who are not 
Christian men, and are not fully under the control of Christian principle, 
who nevertheless are favorable to temperance, and if carefully and wisely 
handled, could be depended on to approve total abstinence and prohibi 
tion. These sentiments have crystallized in the non-partisan and non 
sectarian National Temperance League, with head-quarters in Boston. 
The opponents of these methods pronounce them indefinite and contra 
dictory, and not likely to accomplish the purpose. They declare that it 
is necessary to erect a standard on this issue, and invite the friends of 
temperance to rally around it; that the old parties will not touch pro- 
hibition, but are both wedded to the rum power. They further assert 
that mere agitation has proved a failure in the past, and that nothing 

party will give us the long-coveted prohibition. 
always been kept within friendly bounds; 
ss of the temperance canse at present is, the ill-feel- 
eveloped between various sections of workers growing 
al action and affiliations, It happens that running a Prohi- 

y helps the Democratic party in the North, and opposing the 
ion party helps the Republican party in the South, and so we 

} 


. , . 
meiancnoly sper 


icle of each side accusing the other of acting 
the inte rest of one rf the old partie s Those wh » favor the Prohibition 


party charge all prohibitionists who oppose it with doing so in order to 
help the tepublican party ; and the N itional Non partis in League is pro- 
nounced nothing better than a feeder to that party. On the other hand, 
those who oppose a Prohibition party charge its adherents with running 


jt as an ‘‘annex ” the Democratic party, asserting also that Democratic 
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money prints and circulates Prohibition party documents, It is declared 
that the Prohibition party is run to secure revenge on the Republican 
party; and in opposition it is asserted that temperance Republicans are op- 
posing prohibition in order to avenge themselves on the Prohibition party 
for the defeat of Mr. Blaine. Documents printed in favor of a Prohibition 
party are called Democratic documents, while those issued against it ure 
called Republican documents. Democrats are cheering on the Prohibition 
party, but are not voting its ticket; while Republicans clap their hands 
for the Non-partisan League, but do not generally practice its principles. 
And, finally, each faction accuses the other of being on the side of rum. 
The advocates of a Prohibition party cannot imagine that their brethren 
oppose such a party solely in the interest of temperance, and vice versa. 
These good friends of temperance on both sides seem utterly incapable of 
supposing that their opponents are doing what they think will be for the 
advantage of the temperance cause without any reference to the old par- 
ties. This is a sad spectacle, and an ill omen for the future of temper- 
ance. So bitter is the feeling in some sections that pastoral relations have 
been unsettled, and the subject practically driven from the pulpit. 

The great weakness at present seems to be this want of harmony among 
temperance men themselyes—a lack of unity of purpose and plan of 
attack. This has not been uncommon in all the history of the temperance 
movement, but the weakness of ill-feeling and disharmony has of late been 
greatly aggravated. The warfare has been, and is, too much of the nature j 
of bushwhacking—each company fighting on its own plan, without submit- 
ting to the commands of some controlling mind. We sadly need a great 
general in whom all can trust, and a broad plan of attack that will utilize 
all the temperance forces of the land. 

Sometimes a general is beaten in battle, and pleads as an excuse that 
he was not able to bring all his forces into action. Whenever this is the 
case there is a fault in the plan of attack. Every well-conducted contest 
should be able to make available all the resources of the cause. And 
surely the temperance cause, with such a gigantic and united foe in its 
front, has no resources to waste, and no shots to fire at its own friends. If 
we are to direct our attack, as seems the latest purpose, against the great 
indifferent public, we should use those methods that will best tend to win 
indifferent men to our side, and we should hesitate to alienate any of the 
friends of temperance, The plan of attack should be such that it will not 
be necessary to fight the friends of temperance as well as its enemies. 

H. GRAHAM. 
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FOREIGN, RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY. 


FRANCE IN MApAGAscar.—In spite of their reverses in the Orient the 
: h seem determined to remain in Madagascar. It was believed by 


> 
Pi 


the very heavy outlay in that field would cause the Cham- 


% 


+ + 


sitate to make any more grants; but not so. When credit 


idditional millions was demanded there was a veritable rivalry 


saa 
a 


if 


ld say the strongest things in favor of granting it. <A 


+ 


iding Radicals spoke against the measure, but ip vain. The 


Be. 
~ 
ats 


Ze 


1de! 
aad 


s favored the grant because it was a struggle in the island 


s, and these latter must be defeated, said 


See be 
* 


neighboring island of Reunion demanded 
use of its importance for future coloniza- 


prospects he painted in the brightest colors And even the 


¥ 


m Cochin China prese nted the beauties and advantages 


st light Ex-Minister Ferry declared the 

Bishop Freppel, an extremely patriotic one, 

the appli ition to a half-civilized people of the 
reated for civilized States. Freycinet favored a con- 
campaign against the Hovas. Circumstances had forced 
the subjugation of certain sections of the island; and 
»claims of France on Madagascar are a national in- 
ed with great applause. Ferry, who had declared 


t } 


he would never utter another word in the Chamber, 
and secured the floor to assert that his colonial 
order to open new avenues for the extension of 
1e more cultivated nations have a right and a duty 
in a lower plane of culture; and as all other nations 
the colonial movement, therefore must France follow 
ise and self-re spect. 

edit called for was granted by a large majority in the 
an almost unanimous vote in the Senate. Nearly all 
irnals supported the measure for the reason, in the first place, 
i the twelve had already been used, and because 
«1 before a people that had treated her with disrespect in using 
ious and offensive language toward the French Republic. But 
ibmit, that after the above exposé which we make of the position 
many French statesmen, it is little wonder that the Hovas treat 
1em with disrespect. So far as we know, the actions of France in Mada- 

ir have commanded the respect of no civilized nation on the globe 
y nothing of the ‘‘ uncultured nations.” We are, however, very glad 
ice that the French Protestants uncover this corruption in no hon- 
words in their respective organs. Leon Pilatte battles bravely in 


ry weighty words to the French people in his 
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‘‘Eglise Libre.” The Royalists and Catholics were most energetic in 


UZ 


defending the ‘‘ ancient claims of France,” 


Tuk Mormons are IN Berwin presenting their disgusting doctrines 
so openly and shamelessly that the Christian world is rising energetically 
vainst them. It shocks the descendants of Luther to hear these ‘* apos- 


ties’ call themselves ‘* Latter-day Saints,” and in public meetings attack 


ra 


the truths of Christianity before a noisy and exulting mob rejoiced to hear 
them caricatured and trodden in the mire. Two men and eighteen wom 
‘en made up the ‘tapostolic band,” of which it was doubtful whether 
the latter were ‘‘ sealed,” according to the well-known artistic expression, 
or whether they were free candidates for favor, The men were unknown 
ind coarse individuals, and the women perhaps even more so, and the 
Berliners think it impossible that they can make many converts to their 
peculiar views. But aside from special results, is the humiliating and 
alurming fact that such occurrences can take place where all sacred things 
are thrown to the dogs, and subjects that have hitherto been treated with 
the gentlest hands are now exposed to coarse contempt. 

A well-known and much respected editor of a Christian journal takes 
his people to task in regard to the matter in some very practical words of 
local application, He considers such exhibitions as much more dangerous 
than the worst meetings of the Socialists, though very few seem to agree 
with him. The Mormons rob the people of their spiritual treasures, 
which is a far greater crime than an attack on material possessions, What 
. shouting there is among the crowd of cultured and uncultured free- 
thinkers to hear maligned the doctrine of the resurrection from the dead, 
the divinity of Christ, or his ascent to heaven; and this in a way so 
much more blasphemously than ever before! 

No one who knows the doctrine of Mormonism can doubt that it is 
founded on the basest falsehood, and is most disgraceful in theory and 
practice—a diabolical caricature of divine mysteries. It is therefore an 
inexplicable contradiction and a dangerous self-deception to treat such 
teachings as a coarse joke, even while a meeting of Socialists is dissolved 
by the police as soon as they commence to speak of an increase of wages 
or an amelioration of the condition of the working classes. 

‘‘This unreasoning contradiction is still more glaring when one reflects 
that what is punished as a crime in civil life is openly defended in the 
doctrine of Mormon polygamy,” say the more thoughtful and moral Ger- 
mans; to whom comes the vile reply, that practical Mormonism exists in 
Berlin as in all great cities of Europe, only that thereby there is no process 
of sealing gone through with as a farce. These bitter discussions in the 
press have at least the value of calling the attention of all classes to the 
Mormon apostles, and of exposing their detestable doctrines, so that not 
much more progress will be made by them throughout Germany. The 
Mormons have made most of their European converts among the gross] 


ignorant. Very few come to them knowing of the most offensive feature 
of their doctrines until they are in the noose and surrounded by the snares. 
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The authorities all over Europe are having their eyes opened to the mov: 
ments of these miscreants, and there is reason to believe that before long 
their operations will be very much restricted. 


Norway is fast becoming the stamping-ground of Catholicism. Th« 
time was when the Scandinavian lands were so absolutely Protestant that 
i Catholic could scarcely be found within them. The name of Gustav 

dolphus of Sweden is dear to the Protestant world, because at the head 

his brave band he hastened to the assistance of North Germany and 
ve back the Catholic cohorts of the South. 

But now Norway is a special mission field of the Romish Church, and 
the workers are all controlled by a leader bearing the title of ‘ A postoli 
Prefect.” In Christiania there is a mission church of beautiful style and 
proportions, whose gilded dome and cross overlook the waters of the fiord. 
re, in which are a vicar 


Connected with this is a boys’ school and a parsona 
ind a rector. Opposite is the educational institute of the Sisters of St 
Joseph, containing a girls’ school for the city and a dormitory for poor 
children, where at present over thirty boys and girls are supported. With 
these there is also a hospital for the sick of the families of the city; ar 
the sisters are about to establish an international hospital in this important 
sea-port, with nurses speaking several languages, so as to care for all t) 
sick sailors who come from all Catholic lands. The regular members of 
their congregation are increasing at the rate of forty per year, and of thes¢ 
the majority are converts. 

At the extreme southern point of Norway, in Frederikshald, a city of 
ten thousand inhabitants, a new church is in the course of erection, and 
in Bergen, a city of 40,000, a new edifice in Romish style is nearly fin 
ished. The rector here is a born Norwegian, though most of the priests 
employed are German or French. In Trondhjem, with 20,000, a new 
station has just been dedicated to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, with a recto 
from France. A month or two ago bishops from Germany and other 
points met and consecrated young priests for the work—an act which, in 
these northern lands, has taken place only once since the Reformation. 

In Troms6 there has been a mission since 1859, which has grown now 
into a church, a parsonage, and a large school. The principal priest her 
is a Hollander. Even as high north as Hammerfest a mission has been 
stationed and provided with the usual adjuncts. The school here is 
controlled by secular teachers, and the congregation consists mostly of 
converts. In southern Norway, at Frederikstadt, where the climate is 
much milder than at the north, a young Norwegian priest, lately ordained 

Jelgium, but of feeble health, has been sent to work. The Catholic 

rrator declares that in a little time he was surrounded by many who de- 
sired to learn the doctrines of the Catholic faith, and in a couple of years 
he has gained a small congregation of converts, who now call for a church, 
i parsonage, and a school. The general report says, that the people are 
inxious to learn about the mother-Church, and that they come out in 
numbers to the services, But the Protestant pastors declare that these 
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conversions are owing to the dissatisfaction of the people with the State 


Church, and the present liberty for all confessions in Norway. 


A Swiss "PasToRAL CONFERENCE was lately held in that famous 
Protestant Rome, the ancient city of Geneva, at which were present two 
hundred ministers, the majority from French Switzerland. The opening 
sermon by Doret claimed the unity of the professors of the Protestant 
faith, and derived this from the genuine piety which is a special mark of 
its believers, notwithstanding their apparent conflicts. It was gladly 
conceded by all that an era of peace, or at least-of mutual respect, had 
been gained, which is very favorable for the work of missions and the 
growth of Christian life. 

The first day was spent in treating of the evangelization of the masses 
apart from the official means of instruction; and the question brought out 
many speakers, and became the key-note of the occasion. Prof. Chapuis, 
from Lausanne, declared this to be a question of life or death to the Prot- 
estant Church in Switzerland; and this because the personal Christianity 
inherited or gained from the parents is entirely insufticient, and that num- 
bers who are without God and hope visit the sanctuary as a formal duty 


or a personal enjoyment. He depicted in glowing colors the present 


crisis of the true faith in Switzerland in the hostility of the masses to any 
religion, and the consequent necessity of bringing to them the belief in 
God by other than the old traditional forms in which so many Christians 
are en hain d. 

These Swiss pastors seem fairly touched with the spirit of the age, and 
demand that Christianity must be borne from the churches to the street ; 
ind this by means of home mission work, even to the public meetings to 
forward the cause of sobriety. They think that the more this is done by 
the various Churches the better they will know and the more they will 
respec t one another. 

A lively discussion arose as to the best kind of popular evangelization 
for the Swiss people, they being generaily intelligent and capable of 
listening critically to Gospel teaching. In answer to this proposition 
there appeared a general demand for better trained preachers, and espe- 
cially for men who would think less of gaining positions than of curing 
souls, and who were ready to enter every-where on philanthropic work. 

This discussion brought out a new feature, namely, the growing con- 
viction among Swiss clergymen of the necessity of lay workers who 
should conquer the world by the love of men and the desire to awaken 
their spiritual instincts. Many seemed to regard the lay sermon as a 
inaterial element in the organism of the Church; one speaker even favored 
street-preaching. But a disturbing force here, quite evidently, was the 
unpopularity in Switzerland of the modes of the Salvation Army, which 
have brought public demonstrations into contempt. Another very im- 
portant discussion arose on the manner of presenting the doctrine of sin 
so as to meet the experience and the needs of the hour; and this investi- 
gation showed conclusively that the Protestants of French Switzerland 
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are making great advance in practical divine life Never before could 
they have so deeply discussed the true nature of religious conviction and 


In this they have made 


‘ 


the true methods of propagating religious truth. 


a long ste p toward prac tical Methodism. 


LiGious LIFE OF HoLLAND is comparatively little known to 
ld of late, though in former years its theologians exerted a 
on the religious world at large, and there are still many 
cherished names in the Protestant Church among the ranks of its present 
workers. But it is now by no means a unity in its Christian life. There 
are very many shades of ecclesiastical belief within its borders, and 
goodly sprinkling of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The Dutch Church, properly so called, is in a period ol conflict, fol 
there are within its lines many and various theological shades. The de 
cidedly negative and ‘‘modern” tendency, which has held the upper 
hand for some twenty years, is losing its hold, though it still retains the 
power in the synod. This decline of the ‘* modern” tendency in Holland 
has been induced by the power of the religious spirit abroad among the 
people The Church is now also in conflict with the State, because this, 
in its efforts at ‘‘ neutrality,” has deprived the universities of the theolog- 
ical faculties and the public schools of religious instruction. But the 
Christian people of Holland conduct this strife not by striking their ad- 
versaries, but by making great sacrifices in the establishment and support 
of Christian schools and institutions for Christian culture. 

The movement for the support of popular Christian effort in the line of 


schools and home missions is quite extensive. At the present time there 


ire 420 Protestant elementary schools with the Bible in them taught to 
70,000 children; and every year about twenty new schools are established 
The whole story of this new-born energy in Holland is very interesting, 
is some of its leading workers bear the best names inthe land. The 
whole development of the last few years in this direction is giving to 
Dutch Christians a consciousness of their own strength, and preparing the 
disestablishment of a State religion that uses much of its 


The rea} 


Christianity of Holland has thus organized itself into a Church militant. 


way for the 
power in preventing, rather than advancing, Christian ideas. 


Miuitary Duty is required of theologians in Prussia and other Ger 
a right to demand of all it: 


man states on the ground that the nation has 
citizens a certain fitness to be defenders of the country in time of attack 
But this reason seems often, as in France, to be used 


from foreign foes. 
rather a hostility to the Church 


as a cloak for the real reason, which is 
ind all who enter its ranks. 
It is but telling the actual truth to say, that the system works badly, 


and is really not acceptable to the army, as it is of course not to the 


Church. The subject is therefore the theme of discussion in the synods, 


in which an effort is now being made in Prussia to induce the govern- 
ment to allow all the theological students serving in the army the priv- 
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ilege of at least half of their time either in the hospitals or as assistant 
chaplains, so that they may at least learn something that is more in ac- 
cordance with their vocations than that of the art of waging war. 

All theologians ought, by virtue of their university acquirements, to be 
able to gain the right of serving but one year, and this is, we may say, 
universally the case. Therefore their time of service, if devoted to any 
thing else, is entirely too short to allow them to learn any thing of mili- 
tary tactics and science of any value; and this is especially the case if 
they are placed in the reserve corps, where they will soon forget what 
little practical skill in the handling of arms they may have acquired. 

It is therefore gratifying to see the military officers joining with the 
theological bodies in deprecating the whole system. The officers say 
that they find no pleasure in the theological students among their troops. 
They drill and instruct them in strategical science, aware that, with all 
their trouble on both sides, they will harvest no fruits from their labors. 
They cannot make reserve officers of them for want of time, and as soon 
as they enter the ministry their availability for actual war is lost, for 
they would then enter the army again as chaplains, and not as fighting sol- 
diers. The result is, that most of the military officers favor them during 
the service, and that the whole affair is a practical failure. We are thus 
pleased to chronicle a growing disfavor of the entire system. 


THe GAMBLING HELL or Monaco must go, we are glad to say. Fo 
the last few months petitions have been sent in large numbers to the 
French Senate to have this vile tripot stamped out. They were referred 
to a commission that was unanimously of this opinion, and it can hardly 
be possible that the better portion of the French people will not succeed 
in their worthy efforts. The Minister of the Interior has promised his 
co-operation in the matter, and the Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
says all that can be desired in answer to an appeal to come to the rescue 
with his influence. All those interested in the maintenance of the plague, 
including the Catholic clergy of the principality, are to lose their shame- 
less profits. It is no credit to France that she has so long stood as guard- 
ian to this infamous business, which last year reaped fifty-six suicides and 
engulfed numberless fortunes in its abyss. And we are gratified to know 
that among the foremost of the workers in this cause are the French 
Protestants, led on by Rev. Leon Pilatte, the eloquent and fearless editor 
of the ‘‘ Eglise Libre.” 

' 

Tue OrricraL OaTH is causing a great deal of discussion in certain 
European lands, so that several treatises on the matter have lately ap- 
peared, written in a certain Christian spirit, but demanding the abolition 
of the biblical oath, at least, because of the levity and indifference with 
which it is too frequently taken. In some countries the oath is abolishec 
entirely. In France the witness now swears on honor and conscience; in 
Italy without this proviso, but also without any reference to God; and in 
other lands, as in Spain and Switzerland, efforts are being continually 
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to put aside the religious oath. In Germany, Denmark, and En 


he matter has caused a great deal of agitation in the Parliaments. 


and t 


rhese States are clearly in a great crisis of modern civil life, where many 


ire desirous of emancipating the State from all religion, but cannot well 


nse with the religious oath. The formula in many instances is re- 
» the mere acknowledgment of a God, but as the world is now full 
this fact is of little avail. 
discussions all serious persons agree as to certain things, 
too many oaths are demanded, and that the ceremony is 
ig a cold and meaningless formality that seems to give open 
ors to perjury, which is greatly on the increase, as is proved by the sta- 


f various nations: In Prussia, for instance, from 1854-1878, per- 


istics oO 
ised 128 per cent.; in Bavaria, from 1871-1877, from 166 to 
from 258 to 512 per cent. These fearful facts show that 


statesmen may well combine to effect a reform of some 


nous Jesuit priest, expelled from the order and 
his heresies in regard to the temporal power 

to submit to the enforced idleness imposed 

, and now therefore ap 

In this it is evident 

xtant, and the convic- 


ea for the social trouble 


his conviction he calls on 

noble task in the spirit of its 

irly grave. For the confused 

Europe he would have established an International 

ion, which might lead to an era of universal peace. He 

| the States of Europe agree greatly to reduce their military 
ire causing so much of the trouble to the working classes. 
to its contents we need scarcely add that the work is 


idealism permeated with a love of humanity. 
l | ted love of humanity 


‘‘ Tor CONVERSION OF Pastors” is the startling title of a book just pub- 
ished in Berlin by the General Superintendent Braun of the State Church. 
indeed, to be the ally of the conscience, and presents in its true 

ds of effective pastoral activity. Dr. Braun argues, that to in- 

sion of the members of the, congregation there first must be a 

thorough conversion in the man who holds the pastoral office; for if this 


} 
lis, Lilie 


ithor emphatically exclaims: ‘‘ What a thundering accusation it is against 


n is every service in the vineyard of the Lord without fruit. The 
. servant of Christ when a member of his Church can say of him, *dn the 
ilpit every other word is Christ, but in actual life every thing is World! 

** But we say, what a striking comment it is that such words as 
these can be truly thought and used in regard toa great body of spiritual 


teachers! Can they be deserved? or are they a crying insult and injustice 
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to those to whom they are directed? We fear, alas! that they are indeed 
well placed where they are put. 


Oxtp CatTHoLic LITERATURE seems greatly on the increase among the 
Germans. There is an excellent organ, bearing the title ‘‘ Old Catholic 
Messenger,” and published at Heidelberg (Baden) by the city pastor, Dr. 
Rieks. A recent number contains an article of four columns on the ‘‘ Errors 
of the Romish Church,” treating mainly of the dogma of infallibility, of 
baptism, the sacrament, and confession. In this, such a mass of facts 
appears of actually cited cases where popes of different periods have been 
in hostility to each other, that the mere thought of infallibility in any 
of them becomes absurd. Indeed, the simple work on Heresy presented 
by Bishop Hefele to the pope is a stronger argument against infallibility 
than any that can be given by Protestant authorities. Such Old Catholic 
scholars as Von Schulte, Reinkens, Knoodt, and Déllinger have served up 
with details the labors of about two hundred and fifty popes, containing 
such numberless interesting facts of history that they need but to be 
known to relieve the Jesuitism of the day of the fragment of a platform 
m which to stand. 


DOMESTIC RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


CaNoN FarrRAR IN AMERICA.—Probably no man, since Dean Stanley vis- 
ited America, has received such marked consideration from the American 
public, and imparted so much of his own thought to us, as Archdeacon 
Farrar. His wide range of interests has given him auditors from the 
most diverse classes of persons. His sympathetic, scholarly discussions of 
purely literary topics—his broad, firm enunciation of religious convic- 
tions in his sermons—his tact and un-British readiness in impromptu 
remarks on various occasions—his hearty participation in the deliberations 
of the Americo-Anglican Church—and, finally, his bold utterances upon 
the questions of temperance, have altogether placed him within the touch 
of ‘‘all sorts and conditions of men.” 

His well-known attitude upon the last-mentioned subject called forth 
an expression from those prominent among us, and took the form of a 
reception, tendered to him jointly by the National Temperance Society 
and the Church Temperance Society. Canon Farrar is an advocate of 
total abstinence, and gives clear reasons for his position, untinged by the 
utopian and fanatical ideas which have repelled many, and caused a lack 
of sympathy with some of the supporters of this branch of the question. 

He addressed the audience in Chickering Hall, extemporaneously, for 
nearly an hour, and reiterated his opinions as expressed in ‘‘ The Nine- 
teenth Century ” of May last, in his reply to Lord Bramwell on ‘‘ Drink.” 
There he says: ‘‘ Sin is the worst curse of mankind, and intemperance is 

9—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. II. 
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the one sin at once very common and very fatal which is absolutely and easily 
preventable. It isthe one curse of humanity of which we might absolutely 
cut off the entail. At present it is the scourge of nations, and into many 
nations England has helped to introduce that scourge. We have ‘ girdled 
the world witha zone of drunkenness ;’ we have made ourselves, as the 
Archbishop of York said, ‘the drunken Helots of the world.’ Such 


statements only sound exaggerated to those who know nothing of the 


facts, and who have not heard the bitter cry which has arisen from 
the tribes of North America, from the West Indies, from India, from 
Ceylon, from Australia, from New Zealand, from Natal, from Madagascar, 
f 


rom Mauritius, from the Hottentots and Kaftirs, whom drink, more tha 
any other cause, has helped to decimate and degrade. . . . We have 
become total abstainers in the desire to diminish the awful aggregate ot 

n wretchedness. Without personal example, we cannot ourselves 
succeed in rescuing the drunkard. . . . To us the protection by govern 
ment of a liberty which is inevitably associated with frightful license, i 
an abdication of the noblest functions of rule, and involves the neglect 
of the classes least re presen ed, whose interests should therefore be most 
carefully studied. . . . The prime minister told us, in the House of Com 
mons, that drink produced evils more deadly, because more continuous, 
than those of the three great historic scourges of war, famine, and pe sti 
lence combined: and ‘th we? he said, ‘was the measure of our discredit 
and disgrace.’ ” 

American public opinion has long been in advance of that of other 
countries upon this subject so vital to national prosperity, but with such 
words from leading Englishmen in Church and State, with such warnings 
and appeals, we may confidently expect a growth of sentiment and prac- 
tice in favor of this great reform which will extend throughout all ranks 


of society in Great Britain. 


In a memorial of Cardinal M’Closkey, the first American Cardinal of the 
foman Catholic Church, published in the ‘‘ American Catholic Quarterly 
teview ” for October, the growth of that Church in New York and 
Brooklyn within the short period of his life is pointed out. In his boy- 


hood he could not find in Brooklyn a church wherein to worship, nor a 
priest who could administer to him the sacraments; he was obliged for 
that privilege to cross to New York, and there obtain the coveted favor 
in one of the two churches of that city. There are now in Brooklyn, ac- 
cording tothe same authority, one bishop, more than one hundred pric Sts, 
and nearly as many churches and chapels. New York has, in place of he1 
two small churches, an archiepiscopal see, two hundred priests, and ove 
one hundred churches. Within the life-time of Cardinal M’Closkey, 
mainly within the years of his priesthood, has this change been wrought. 
Among other enterprises, it is now proposed to found an American 
Catholic University, within which, as a focus, to unite the results of all 
former educational projects. The aim of this university has been wel 


} ‘ 


cb racterized as °*not merely a corporation di nensing knowledge ol 
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a varied and excellent kind, but a high tribunal presiding over the spirit 
of its times; judging and fashioning thought and feeling; regulating 
public opinion; settling intellectual strifes; far above partiality or weak- 
ness or dependency of any kind.” The spirit of an able article on this 
subject in the above Review is entirely opposed to the modern idea of 
education as summed up in the term ‘ practical.” Utilitarianism is 
deplored, and the opposition which must be encountered from the popu- 
lar educational party, if American Catholics determine to establish a real 
universitas literarum, is frankly met and acknowledged. The weight of 
American prejudice against a combination of ecclesiastical and literary 
aims as offered in such an institution is felt; but a zeal for the *‘ one true 
faith,” and a manly acknowledgment of devotion to the interests of the 
‘one true Church,” shames the lukewarm, shifting allegiance of the 
majority of Protestants. The fact that the Roman Catholic Church in 
America is about to crown its well-founded structure with a broad educa- 
tional enterprise is one of great significance. 


EpIscopaAL CHURCH was 
held in New Haven, beginning October 20, and continuing four days. 


Tue TENTH CONGRESS OF THE PROTESTANT 


The Church was represented by both clergy and laity coming together from 
distant parts of our country, and holding views quite as far separated, 
The subjects under discussion were those of denominational interest, 
more especially, and avowedly chosen to promote a greater unity within 
that Communion. While freedom of expression was encouraged, a skill- 
ful tact was apparent in turning the currents in desired directions. The 
Congress has no voting power, and is simply a voluntary gathering of 
Episcopalians for discussion. 

‘*The Christian Doctrine of the Atonement” was the first topic dis- 
cussed, and upon which Canon Farrar gave his views. The trend of the 
discussion was not toward the ‘‘old orthodoxy.” ‘*The Grounds of 
Church Unity” was opened by Bishop Coxe in a truly ‘‘ Church ” spirit, 
and treated by Canon Farrar in such sentences as, ‘‘ Partisans are ever 
ready to say with the sons of thunder, ‘We forbade him because he fol- 
loweth not with us;’ but Christ’s answer was, ‘Forbid him not.’... 
Unity is essential and obligatory; uniformity is impossible, and even I 
will venture to say, undesirable. ... The railing restrictions which 
would fain fence in with anathemas the portal of the Church are unevan- 
gelic, unapostolic, unchristian.” But Farrar did not voice the ruling sen- 
timent of the body. 

Among the topics discussed were ‘‘The Ethics of the Tariff Ques- 
tion,” ‘* Astheticism in Worship,” ‘‘Free Churches,” ‘‘ Deaconesses 
and Sisterhoods,” and “Place and Methods of Bible Study in the Chris- 
tian Life.” 


Law anp Gospet my Utan.—A judicious mingling of the Law and the 
Gospel is the remedy necessary to cure the evil disease prevailing in 
Utah. It is not difficult to find numbers of physicians ready to make out 
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prescriptions; but, as is often the case, the dose stops just outside of the 
| 


vatient’s mouth. Utah objects. 
, vernment tried pers iasion—offered gelatine ¢ apsules but Utah 


isonable. Now the government has seized the patient and 
‘to swallow at least a portion of the medicine. 
us article in the ‘**‘ Andover Review ” sets forth the danger of 
ion. Fifteen thousand of the inhabitants of the Territory are in 
polygamy; many more are firm believers in the doctrines of the Book of 
Mormon. The hope, rumored about, that this people would depart in a 
body to Mexico, has not sufficient foundation; some of the most fanatical 
the bulk of the population will stay in their present pleasant and 
home. In September last about thirty of the elders were in 
iccused of offenses against United States laws, most of them 
The more recent case of ** Bishop” Sharp in pleading 
irraigned, has not been followed by similar instances. 
law * seemed to become nerveless before such gentle 
ordinary penalties were so far remitted as to empha- 
‘Bishop ” was a martyr. 


be gathered from almost every State 


mmismi Cont 

1umber of perverts from among Methodists and Presby- 

While our Church is working in 

evil doctrine, and in Utah to sub 

or superstitious darkness, here in our 

It has been said that statesmanship 

ndent qu ility than has yet been applic d will be needed. 

the remedy, so far, has caused a quickened circulation in the 

) cure 1S possible without both Law and Gospt l. 

r clement is rapidly increasing in effectiveness. The work and 

the different Churches in the Territory are beginning to leaven 

the whole lump. The establishment of our own Church was only effected 

fifteen years ago; naturally its early progress was slow, for the enmity it 

met, besides being very bitter, was well organized. Statistics show a 

very encouraging increase in every department of our work, while reports 

of conversions from among the ranks of the Mormons continually reach 

us. One fact of great significance is shown in the item that in 1884 there 

were four hundred and twelve children of Mormon parentage attending 

yar day-schools. Our converts are not only from the English-speaking 

population; there is much done among the Scandinavians—a people who 
furnish many recruits to the Mormon faith. 

The Roman Catholic Church has schools for both boys and girls in Salt 
Lake City, as well as a well-equipped hospital. The Episcopalians have 
ilso a hospital, besides schools; the Presbyterians and Congregationalists 
ire active in the cause of education; all this besides the direct evangelical 
work of the several denominations. A need long felt has recently found 
expression in an appeal for pure literature to counteract the tracts and 
books of the Mormon Church. Utah needs to be ‘‘sown knee deep” 
with pure literature; those on the ground say Mormonism seems to be 
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losing its hold, but the work is not done. There can be no compromise 
between the government and polygamy. There can be no compromise 
between the Gospel and polygamy. ‘‘ True to God and our country” 
must be the watch-word of preachers, teachers, and officials of the gov- 


ernment. 


WuiILe the Methodist term ‘‘ revival,” as well as some of our distinct- 
ive ‘trevival methods,” are repudiated by some of our sister denomina- 
tions in their recent organizations for evangelistic work in New York and 
neighboring cities, yet to Methodists ‘‘ mission” and ‘‘ missioner,” and 
similar terms, indicate nearly the same thing as ‘‘revival meetings ” and 
‘**revivalists.”” It would be incorrect to say that such efforts are a com- 
plete novelty in other Churches; they are comparatively so in the Episcopal 
Church in this country. Under whatever name the organized effort goes, 
the object is to win souls. In that object all Christians are united. In 
New York a ‘‘mission” was appointed for ‘‘ Advent,” to be held in 
eighteen of the Episcopal churches of the city. Services are held four 
times a day, especially designed to reach all classes and ages of attend- 
ants. Several of the ‘‘ missioners” are from England, belonging to the 
Parochial Mission Society of the Church of England, men peculiarly suited 
to such service. So far, three ‘‘missions” have been held in the Church 
of England, in 1869, 1874, and 1884; an increasingly large number of 


’ 


churches participating in the successive years. 

A similar organized effort has been set on foot among the Presbyterian 
churches in New York, instituted by the action of the Presbytery of New 
York, and arranged to include in due order all the churches of this de- 
nomination in the city. It seems to be necessary to ‘‘stir the fires,” 
however well the machinery may be running. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


THE AMERICAN Boarp.—The annual meeting of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions is always a great event in Congre- 
gationalism—we might say the central event, to which all the churches of 
that communion look forward, and from which they all draw inspiration 
for another year of effort and sacrifice for the great cause. The departed 
glory of the May anniversaries, which used to make New York in that 
beautiful month a sort of Holy City, to which the devout of several de- 
nominations annually journeyed, is recalled by the autumnal gathering of 
this, the oldest of American Missronary Societies. It has no fixed place 
of meeting, but moves from'city to city, now in the East, now in the 
West, refreshing nearly every section of the Congregational field with its 
presence. It was fitting that its seventy-fifth anniversary should be held 
in Boston, the head-quarters or ‘‘ Hub” of Congregationalism. It was in 
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Bradford, near Boston, that the American Board was organized, in 1810, 
‘*for the purpose of devising ways and means and adopting and prose 
cuting measures for promoting the spread of the Gospel in heathen 
lands,” and it is not surprising that the recent anniversary should have 
drawn together from the neighborhood of Boston, and from all parts of 
New England, the largest attendance known in the history of the Board. 
As the constitution and business methods of the American Board may 
not be fully known to the majority of our readers, we will explain them 
briefly. 

The American Board is a close corporation of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. These ‘‘ corporate members,” so-called, are about 230 in num 
ber, and are distributed through the country in proportion to the strength 
of the Congregational denomination in the States. Half of them are 
ministers, and half laymen. At the great annual meetings o: the Board 
the corporate members present occupy seats on the platform behind the 
presiding officer, and, if any vote is to be taken, the president turns his 
back on the audience and addresses the men behind him, who are the 
only ones who have the right to vote. At every meeting they elect those 
who shall fill up the vacancies made in their own number by death or 
resignation. One who leaves the denomination to join another does not 
thereby lose his membership. At the Boston meeting ministers who had, 
since their election, become pastors of Presbyterian churches were pres- 
ent and voted. If there be any important question of policy to be settled 
it is done by their vote after discussion, in which any non-voting member 
can, however, take part. But generally the policy of the Board is deter- 
mined by the Prudential Committee, and the corporate members have lit- 
tle to do ¢ xcept to approve what has been done and to ballot for officers. 

The responsibility for the conduct of the American Board rests upon 
the ‘* Prudential Committee,” chosen by the corporate members annually, 
and consisting of eleven members. Of these five are clergymen, and six 
laymen. They all live in Boston or its immediate vicinity, and hold 
; ‘s. There has been, for years, no break in the meetings 


weekly meetin; 
from January to January, summer included, except on the rare occa- 
sions when Tuesday falls on a holiday, as the Fourth of July, and except- 
ing the week of the annual meeting. Every important matter is dis- 
cussed by the members in rotation, beginning at the youngest, and, if 
necessary, going back from the oldest in reverse order. Six mem- 
bers constitute a quorum. The corresponding secretaries and treasurer 
are always present for consultation, but are not members, and have no 
vote. While the Prudential Committee have the entire control of the 
policy of the Board, subject to review by the corporate members at the 
annual meetings, their directions are carried out by the three correspond- 
ing secretaries and the treasurer. Great pains is taken to select Corre- 
sponding secretaries who shall be men of sound judgment and highly re- 
puted in the churches. The secretaries are not required to go about the 
country to meet the brethren or visit the churches, but devote them- 
selves entirely to the duties of their office in Boston. They all attend 
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the annual meeting of the Board, in whatever part of the country it 
may be held; and perhaps once in a generation, when some especially im- 
portant matter of missionary policy is to be decided, one of them visits 
the same foreign field. The special care of particular fields, and of the 
home work, is divided among them. Their salary is $3,000, of which 
about one half is provided by a special fund given for officers’ salaries. 
There is an assistant secretary, who is editor of the ‘‘ Missionary Herald.” 
Two local assistant secretaries are employed, one at New York and the 
other at Chicago, whose duties are to distribute information. 

The *‘ Missionary Herald” is in its eighty-second year, being by many 
years the oldest missionary magazine in the United States, and thus ante- 
dating the claims of the oldest religious newspaper in the country. The 
last number before us has sixty-eight pages, besides cover and advertising 
pages. Itis a well-edited magazine, containing miscellaneous notes, long 
papers, correspondence from the field, a juvenile department, the month’s 
receipts, maps, and pictures, A dollar is charged for subscription, though 
it is sent free to pastors and honorary members, made such by payment of 
one hundred dollars. The cost of the ‘‘ Herald” to the Board, including 
salaries of editor and general agent, was last year $18,251, of which all 
but $1,516 was paid by subscriptions and advertisements. Other leafiets, 
etc., bring up the total net cost to the Board for publications to $3,090. 

The annual meetings of the Board are held in October, and alternately 
in the East and the West. The last meeting being held in Boston, the 
next will be in Des Moines, Iowa. These meetings are by far the most 
popular and enthusiastic missionary meetings held in the country. They 
begin Tuesday afternoon, and sessions are held morning, afternoon, and 
evening until the meeting closes Friday morning. Full accounts of the 
work in different missions are read by the secretaries; these are referred 
to their several committees, and each committee is called on in its turn 
for a report, which is accompanied by addresses by missionaries or other 
speakers. An annual sermon is delivered on Tuesday evening, and the 
other evenings are devoted to rousing addresses by distinguished speak- 
ers. A marked spirituality of tone always characterizes the meetings. 
On Thursday afternoon the Lord’s Supper is celebrated. The largest hall 
in the city is never sufficient to hold the crowds that attend. In Boston, 
this year, Tremont Temple and the Music Hall and two churches were 
open and filled at nearly all the sessions; and three of the largest churches 
in the city did not suffice to seat the communicants on Thursday 
afternoon, 

The receipts of the Board are from annual collections in the churches, 
from the auxiliary Woman's Board, and from legacies. The total re- 
ceipts, which for the first year, ending 1811, were $999 52, were last 
year $656,226 88. During the last ten years two immense legacies have 
been received, one of over a million dollars from Asa Otis, and another of 
about half a million from Samuel W. Swett, a Unitarian. These sums have 
been expended for new or special work, so as not to discourage the ordi- 
nary gifts of the churches. 
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It must be remembered that this Board represents only what the four 
thousand Congregational churches and four hundred thousand members 
do for Foreign Missions. Their Home Mission work, including that for 
Negroes and Indians, is under the care of two other independent societies. 

The special peculiarity in the management of the American Board is, 
that it is responsible to no general council nor local conferences nor asso- 
ciations, nor yet to its own members, life or honorary. No payment of 
money, and no vote of any ecclesiastical body, can direct its action. It 
is a self-perpetuating body, like a bank. It is amenable only to public 
sentiment, and the fact that there has never been any serious breach of 
confidence on any ground speaks favorably for the administration. 

The following is the summary of statistics for the year: 


f 1001-teachers 
Native Helpers 


y ‘ 


rhole number of laborers connected with the Missions... 2,605 
The Press. 
aces printed, as nearly as can be learned.............c0ccceees 25,000,000 
I ’ 
The Churches. 

Church Members, as nearly as can be learned..... 
Added during the year, as nearly as can be learned 
Whole number from the first, as nearly as can be learned 


Educational Department. 

High Schools, Theological Seminaries, and Station Classes 
Pupils in the , reer 1,981 
Joarding Schools for Girls..... a 40 
Pupils in Boarding Schools for Girls... .a% 1,690 
Common Schools........ 803 
Pupils in Common School ee ee Re P - 30, 

35, 


561 


This table gives a succinct view of the whole work of the Board, It 
cannot, of course, represent the progress of the missions in self-dependence, 
in self-support, in liberality, in spirituality. It is to be remembered that 
a few years ago the Board surrendered all its work among the Indians in 
this country, partly to the Presbyterians and partly to the American 
Missionary Association. By this it lost several hundred members, _ Its net 
gain the past year was 2,216, which is nearly half the net gain reported 
last year for all the Congregational churches in the United States. In 
Africa the oldest mission, the Zulu, is furnishing laborers for the new 
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mission in Umzila’s kingdom; in Japan 25 of the 30 churches are self- 
supporting; in Ceylon the work is in such a state of advance that it is 
hoped that it may soon be intrusted entirely to native hands; in the Mar- 
atha Mission, India, all the churches are self-supporting, and in Madura 
native women are doing a great work as Bible women; in Turkey, partic- 
ularly Eastern Turkey, the churches are far advanced toward self- 
support. 


Tue Metuopist Misstonary Socrery.—Missionaries of the American 
Board were in the field about twenty years before the first Methodist mis- 
sionaries were sent abroad. Our Church was engaged at home in an 
evangelisti¢ work which absorbed for the time its energy, and fully em- 
ployed its resources. It was a new Church, a Church of the people, and 
it was kept busy providing houses of worship and educational institu- 
tions and other appliances which the older denominations, like the Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian, had already at hand. Though our first 
foreign mission dates only from 1832, our Missionary Society goes back to 
1819. The receipts for 1820, the first year, were $823, and about $75,000 
had been received and disbursed for home work before the first foreign 
missionary, Melville B. Cox, was sent to Africa; and from its organiza- 
tion to the present its total income exceeds nineteen millions by more than 
a hundred and sixteen thousand. Our domestic missions are really seven 
or eight years older than our Missionary Society, and these missions were 
by no means confined to the English-speaking population. On the con- 
trary, the first efforts of the society were among the French of Louisiana, 
and we had a flourishing mission among the Wyandots before the close 
of the second decade. The first appropriation for a foreign mission was 
to Liberia, the payment in 1833 being $834 49. This mission, which is 
one of the least successful of our foreign missions, has received large sums 
of money, the greatest being $37,233, in 1854. Year by year, as impor- 
tant results became less and less probable, appropriations were reduced, 
until they have almost reached, on the downward grade, the figures of the 
third year, 1835—or $3,548. Our second oldest mission is South Amer- 
ica, begun in 1836, although 1867 is the date of the beginning of Spanish 
work. South America is a hard field, and may be said to rank next to 
Africa and Bulgaria in unproductiveness. It is by no means hopeless, but 
we can hardly expect a rapid growth. It is a case demanding patience 
and persistence. So also is Bulgaria, which has fewer results that can be 
measured by figures than any other of our missions. When the status of 
these progressive people is settled there may be an excellent opportunity 
to plant among them seed which will, as Bishop Hurst intimates, not onty 
produce a bountiful harvest in Bulgaria, but find its way into Russian soil. 
The General Committee, in making appropriations to these and other for- 
eign missions, carefully considered how they might so distribute the money 
available for foreign work as to obtain the largest results. The commit- 
tee has a very delicate and difficult task, and its duties are so weighty, 
and the interests it must consider so numerous and diverse, that it is a 
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matter of wonder that it should be able to finish its annual task in six 
days. Most of our readers know how it is constituted: that the Bishops, 
the corresponding secretaries (it is an unsettled question whether the re- 
cording secretary is also a member, the committee discussing it and refer- 
ring it to the General Conference), and the two treasurers are ex officio 
members; that the General Conference elects, to serve four years, a repre- 
sentative from each of the thirteen mission districts into which the terri- 
tory of the Church is divided; and that the Board of Managers elect an- 
nually thirteen of their own members as representatives: these make a 
body of 12 Bishops, 4 secretaries and treasurers, and 26 representatives—in 
all, 42. Thisis not a fixed number. Vacancies in the Board of Bishops would 
reduce it till the succeeding General Conference. In general terms the 
committee has power to determine what fields shall be occupied as foreign 
missions, the number of persons to be employed, and the amount neces- 
sary for the support of each mission, and also to fix the sum which each 
Bishop may draw for domestic missions. The Bishops preside in turn, 
The committee must first estimate as nearly as possible the gross amount 
which the Church will give. Having fixed on some sum as a basis of 
distribution, the committee must next decide what proportion of this sum 
should go to foreign and what to domestic missions. In the discussion 
on this point both sides are sure to be forcibly presented. The sum was 
fixed this year at $850,000. It was then proposed that $360,000 should 
be appropriated to home missions, and, after considerable discussion, it 
was carried. 

The foreign missions were first taken up, and the recommendation of 
the committee having charge of each particular mission was presented 
from the Board of Managers. The Board of Managers consists of the 
Bishops, secretaries, (3) treasurers, and 32 ministers and 32 laymen, 
elected by the General Conference, making a body of 81 members. Most 
of the ministers and laymen reside in New York or near by. The Board 


is charged with the ‘‘management and disposition of the affairs and 


property” of the society. It directs the management of the various 
foreign missions, issues instructions to missionaries and fixes their 
salaries, controls the purchase of real estate and the publication of 
necessary missionary literature, and attends to bequests and questions 
arising under wills, and other details financial and otherwise. Standing 
committees, five on the foreign and one onthe domestic missions, and eight 
on finance, credits, publications, etc., are appointed, which report to the 
Board at its monthly meeting, held on the third Tuesday of every month, 
at 3:30 P. M. The regulations of the Board require each missionary to 
report to his superintendent quarterly, and each superintendent to report 
to the corresponding secretaries quarterly. The reports of superintendents 
and missionaries together with the incidental correspondence with the 
secretaries are, it would seem, well adapted to keep the Board fully in 
formed of the state and progress of the various foreign missions. 

The total receipts of the society for the year were $826,828, being an 


increase for the year of $95,702 50. The analysis of the increase as made 
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by the treasurer shows that of this amount $51,931 81 came by legacies, 
$1,924 73 by sundries, and $41,845 96 by Conferences. The million- 
dollar appeal must have stimulated the Church to some degree, but the 
receipts have been on the increase for some years, the average since 1880 
being about $50,000 a year. The debt of the society has been reduced 
upward of $55,000, standing at $90,885 on the first of November. After 
the appropriations were all made, it was found that with the debt added 
a million of dollars were required for the coming year, and the Church is 
asked to provide this sum. We give a table of the specific appropriations 
for Foreign Missions: 

$7,000 | Bulgaria 

29,075 are 29,739 

ee oe” ee eee alee 43,038 

24,600 Japan.. ae 54,600 

51,794 | Korea.... ae 9,311 

71,200 | ae 


12,500 | TOURS Scsisascsvwssiecce QUT 


The appropriations for Domestic Missions were distributed as follows: 


English-speaking missions administered as foreign missions....... 
English-speaking Conferences at ° 
FOPMAN. wecccsecses 

French.... 

Bohemi RBsecs 

Indian 


15,500 
$381,300 
439,796 
88,019 


90.885 


$1,000,000 


THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


PROFESSOR ToRREY begins in the October ‘‘ Ahdover” an examination 
of the ‘* Théodicée” of Leibnitz. This important work, less known in our 
generation than it ought to be, was published in the year 1710. It was 
written at the request of the Queen of Prussia, Sophia Charlotte, and was 
intended as a reply to the philosophical and theological doubts expressed 
by Bayle. A valuable analysis of the argument is given, which shows 
how much modern writers in the same direction have followed in the path 
which Leibnitz marked out. These two papers almost wholly consist of 
an analysis of Leibnitz’s opinions, while criticism and adjustment seem to 
be left to subsequent papers. It is an interesting fact to observe that, 
with regard to the origin of souls, Leibnitz decides for Traducianism, 
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though in a modified form. He appears also to hold to a doctrine of 
pre-existence of this sort—that all souls have existed in the form of o1 
ganized bodies or germs since the beginning of things, and that, at the 
instant when the animal soul is to become a human soul, it then, for the 
first time, receives the additional endowment of reason by a special divine 
act, as he inclines to think, which he would call a kind of trans-creation. 
The result of reading this analysis will be to enhance the respect fon 
Leibnitz’s power, which all those familiar with his work have had for a 
long time. 

In the October number will be found a very valuable paper by J. H. 
W. Stuckenberg, D.D., giving ‘‘ A General Review of the Religious Con- 
dition of Germany.”’ He pleads for a more careful examination into Ger- 
man religious life before it is condemned as thoroughly given over to 
Rationalism. He admits that the union of Church and State has been 
powerful in shaping the character of the Church, and that the Church has 
suffered from the transference of opposition to the government, being 
sometimes regarded contemptuously as a government police force. In 
stances have occurred where pastors have been appointed who were re 
pugnant to the majority, so that the attendance at church is not to be 
wholly regarded as a correct gauge of the religious condition of 
the people. The theological teachers appointed by the State may repre 
sent the government rather than the faith of the Church whose pastors 
they are. The author also makes the statement that while the universal 
priesthood of believers has nowhere been more clearly stated as a theory, 
it has nowhere been more systematically ignored in practice. He admits 
tlso, that the failure to provide for the religious needs of the people is a 
sad comment on the present management, illustrating this by the fact that 
a single church, built in Berlin in 1835, when the parish had 709 souls, is 
still the only church, though now there are 35,000 souls in the parish, the 
church holding but 400 persons. In Berlin, away from the center, there 
are parishes with 100,000 souls with a single church and a few pastors. 
He admits that the increase of churches and pastors throughout Germany 
has been far from keeping pace with that of the population. There is 
also strong testimony to the truth, which workingmen are slow to per- 
ceive, that the abandonment of the Christian Sabbath makes Sunday a 
day of labor for the poor. Christians and socialists have now united to 
oppose this destruction of the day of rest, but of course from different 
stand-points. Dr. Stuckenberg names, as among the more recent anti- 
evangelical tendencies, the following: modified forms of the old Rational- 
ism, some of its phases being thoroughly negative and destructive, though 
passing under the name of exegetico-historical criticism; the pantheism 
of various philosophical schools; the godless pessimism of Schopenhauer 
and Hartmann; the communistic tendencies in natural science, largely 
monopolized by the development of Darwinism; and that carnal spirit 
misnamed socialism, being in reality selfishness deified, based on atheism 
and intent on destroying the ethical and religious forces of society. A 


godless culture above and communism below have co-operated to banish 
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spiritual objects, and to promote the secular and sensualistie spirit, so 
that Germany is now largely realistic instead of idealistic. This spirit 
reveals itself in an immovable indifference to spiritual things. Yet the 
outlook is far from being discouraging. There are country districts in 
which the old forms of piety are still maintained. The condition is gen- 
erally better in the smaller cities than in the larger ones. In manufactur- 
ing districts the laborers usually take little or no interest in religion, but 
these places are not nearly so numerous as formerly. The number of 
evangelical ministers is greatly increased, and the statement is made on 
the authority of Christlieb that the rationalistic preachers consist now only 
of a small minority. The pulpit has become more biblical, more direct, 
and more practical. Even in liberal pulpits there is a great change, the 
stress being put upon trust in God, the love of Christ, missionary activity, 
and practical religion; but the writer admits that it is not true that re- 
ligion has suddenly passed from a very low to a flourishing state. As 
the obligation to baptize children is now voluntary, the fact that the in- 
crease in the proportion of baptisms to births of children of evangelical 
parents in Germany has been two per cent. since 1875, is regarded as 
very favorable to the old evangelical Christianity. The statistics ‘of 
recent years show, that throughout the empire more have come from 
Catholicism to Protestantism than vice versa. The significance of the 
present state of Germany is in the fact that the downward tendency has 
ceased, and a very strong upward one has taken its place. 

The editorial development of progressive orthodoxy in this number 
relates to ‘‘ The Christian.” The most noteworthy thing in this article is 
the following: ‘‘ Christianity invariably precedes the Christian, creating 
those conditions and setting in motion those agencies which act, by the 
co-operation of the individual will, to produce the required result in 
Christian character. The incarnation does not create a new value in 
man; it reveals to him his real worth in the thought of God. The 
resurrection does not confer immortality upon man; it gives him the 
moral advantage of immortality; it puts him under the power of the 
endless life.” 

In the November ‘‘ Andover” Professor Palmer, of Harvard, attempts 
the vindication of the new education. The article is written in a very 
fair spirit, and its key-note is in the following sentence: ‘‘ To those who 
have sound seed in themselves, who have known duty early, and have 
found in worthy things their law and impulse, the elective system, even 
during the freshman year, gives an opportunity for moral and mental ex- 


pansion such as no compulsory system can afford.” He admits that the 
new education is fully embodied in no college; that it is an influential 
ideal toward which all are moving, and that, side by side with the nobler 


tendencies, disheartening things appear. 

The editorial paper is given to the Scriptures—to the question, ‘‘ What 
is the Bible?” The article is written much in the spirit of Professor 
Ladd’s work, is admirable, full of learning, broadly sympathetic, but 


somewhat cloudy. 
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The ‘‘ Bibliotheca Sacra” for October opens with ‘‘ A Study in Biblic 
al History,” by George F. Herrick, D.D., of Constantinople. The article 
is valuable as giving reasons for what has been a burden to the faith o1 

, namely, the perpetuation inthe book of God, for all time and in ali 
and for all races of men, of the most revolting records contained 
ld Testament history. Among other reasons for their retention Dr. 
following: ** They ow the capabilities of the human 
t the development of 
for omnipotenee and infinite love, a long process; 
an im pre Ssiv« lesson in the divin patience.” The article is 
richly worth study. 
Professor Schodde translates the ‘‘ Book of Jubilees” from the Ethio- 


> 


und has an introductory chapter. The Rev. Dr. Henry Hayman, fo1 
nerly head master of Rugby School, treats of a sermon delivered at the 
re-dedication of the Metropolitan Church of Tyre, probably by Eusebius 
himself, 

Dr. Brand, of Oberlin, examines the effect of England’s opium policy 
on the missions in China, and finds that that policy is purely selfish and 
commercial, It justifies Christlieb’s statement, that in no other heathen 

ind has belief in the unselfishness of Christian love been made so difficult 
as in this land of China, groaning under the withering curse of opium. 


g’s criticism of the Revised 


Dr. Chambers replies to Professor Brig 
Version in an article which is very entertaining reading. 


A new and interesting subject is opene d in the October * Presbyt rian 
Review” by Professor W. G. Blaikie, namely, ‘‘ Christianity and the Pro 
fessions.”” He inquires into the affinity or the want of affinity between 
Christianity and the chief secular professions. He regards the inquiry as 
difficul t by any means hopeless. The military profession occa 


sionally furnishes splendid Christians. In the writer’s judgment, tl 


artist has a more difficult time in being a Christian. Secular literature is 
not regarded as favorable to Christian profession and conduct, and th 
characteristic complexion of the rank and file of our journalists and literary 
men is sk¢ pti |, though the poe tical de partme¢ nt of literature seems to be 
more congenial to Christi unity . The diffi uity of « stablishing | ippy re la 
tions between Christianity and science seems to be particularly great at 
the present time. Medical science is subject to the observation that thi 
medical profession is inclin¢ d tounbelief. The profession of law has, asa 
le, probably furnished a larger proportion than the medical, of emi 

nt Christians, Teachers have not been prominent as Christian men it 


if 


Jetween the actual stage in the theater of 


proportion to their number. I 


to-day and the spirit of Christ there is no fe llowship. 

The particularly noticeable article in this number is that by Professor 
Gardner, which is an exposition of Lotze’s Theistic Philosophy. 

A large portion of the November number of the ‘‘ New Englander and 
the Yale Review” is given up to the discussion of the present interests of 


Yale College. President Porter, whose resignation is to take effect at th 
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next commencement, discusses the charter of Yale, and the attempt to 
put a new interpretation upon that charter, and certainly succeeds in 
proving that the charter requires* the control of the college by the Con 
gregational ministers of the State of Connecticut. He is strongly in favor 
of following the unbroken tradition of the college, that a majority of the 
clerical profession should control its board of trust. We are not able to 
see the force of the statement that country clergymen, in relatively insig- 
nificant positions, are more likely to do good work in the controlling 
board than those who are in more considerable positions. We express 
the opinion that so many concessions have been made to advanced opinion 
already, that those which are demanded are quite sure to come. The col- 
lege has outgrown the denomination which founded it, and has sympathies 
and tendencies far beyond the Congregational Church of New England, 
Dr. John P. Gulliver, a Congregational minister, also takes strong ground 
in favor of the retention of the control of Yale College by the Congreg 
tional Church of the State, holding that all the concessions which hav 
been made have been injurious to the interests of the college. Henry C. 
Kingsley follows in the same line. We fear that the judgment of the in- 
expediency of representation from the body of graduates in the board of 
control is far more due to a sense of diminishing influence by the Congr« 
gational Church than to any just conception of damage to the interests of 
the university. 

Professor Simeon E. Baldwin, of the Yale Law School, discusses the 
question whether the institution should be known as Yale University o1 
Yale College. Of the contributed articles, ‘‘Current Theology,” by 8. 8. 
Martin; ‘* Witchcraft in Connecticut,” by C. H. Levermore; and a review 
of Professor Ladd’s ‘*‘ Doctrines of Sacred Scripture,” by A. C. Sewell, are 
most notable. This last is rather a statement of Professor Ladd’s opinions 
than a just criticism of them. 


————_ oe 


BOOK NOTICES. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
The Pentateuch: Its Origin and Structure. An Examination of Recent Theorie 
By Epwin Cong BIssE.L, D.D., Professor in Hartford Theological Seminary. 


8vo, pp. 484. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The assaults made upon the Old Testament by the critical school of 
which Wellhausen, Kuenen, and Robertson Smith are the accepted repre 
sentatives are eliciting the responses which they made necessary. It 
seemed at first a bold declaration to be made in favor of the integrity ot 
the Bible and its proper authority, to say that these assaults were not to 
be indiscriminately rejected, nor the positions that they assumed to b 
condemned at wholesale, as the expressions of profane unbelief; but al! 
this is now practically conceded by those who have undertaken to 
champion the cause of the Bible. These assaults made it necessary that 
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fenders of the faith should accompany the assailants through the 

ld of discussion, and it is well that the work has fallen into 

ompetent hands, none more so, perhaps, than his who has given us the 
work above named, 

Dr. Bissell was first inducted into this discussion when a pupil of 
Delitzsch, and having since made its study a specialty, he is prepared to 
respond to his antagonists after having traversed the whole field, and 
luly considered all their arguments: and having done so, he is free to 
yncede that the work he has taken in hand requires the conscientious study 


of problems of the utmost intricacy and perplexity. And while our 


iuthor still holds to the conviction that ‘‘ the so-called traditional view of 
the origin and structure of the Pentateuch is much better supported than 
he one now most widely current in Germany, he also confesses that he 
beguile himself with the illusion that there are no serious diffi- 

ities still remaining to be solved.” His book is therefore not designed 

» make an end of the subject; but instead, to contribute something to its 
icidation, and that purpose it accomplishes in a highly satisfactory 
er. Two things may be anticipated as almost certain to result from 
now pending discussion of Old Testament themes. As to its sub- 
the book will remain intact; but as its form, and the concep- 

its method, and its growth, there wi » great changes. And to 
his may be added whatever modifications shall arise from the corrected 
ry of inspiration and the improvements in the methods of criticism 
ind interpre tation. Ung l¢ stionably the 
these changes ought to be made under the 


Christian thought of the age is 
transition, and becaus« g 
direction of our best Christian scholars, we rejoice at the appearance of 


1 
such books as that now before us 


f the Writings of the Fathers down to 


XANDER Roperts, D.D., and James Donaupson, LL.D., 

int of the Edinburgh Edition Revised and Chrono- 
Brief Prefaces and Occasional Notes, by A. CLEVELAND 

» Apostolic Fathers: Justin Martyr, Ireneus. Pp. 602. 
Secor ‘entury: Hermas, Tatian, Athenagoras, The- 

f Alexandr entire). Pp. 629. Vol. II, Latin Chris- 
Tertullian Apologetic; 2. Anti-Marcion; 3. Ethical. 
l The Christian Literature Publishing 


oclavo. iffalo: 


he first of these volumes we noticed in our issue for last May, and then 
also considered some general features of the proposed series. The second 


and third volumes very satisfactorily answer to the promises made by the 


publishers, and to the hopes that were assured by the initial volume. 
The second volume extends from Hermas to Clement of Alexandria, the 
several writers arranged in their proper order; and the third is devoted 
entirely to Tertullian, and yet this does not exhaust the productions of 
that voluminous and versatile writer. The translation here given is in 
fact a recension of that of Oxford, and isa real Anglicized reproduction of 
the substance, as nearly as it can be made out, of the original. The En- 
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glish reader accordingly has a better version of Tertullian’s thoughts than 
the author himself produced. And generally it may be said to the praise 
of this edition that, without sacrificing the sense or spirit of the original, 
the version is a decided improvement upon it in both clearness and ele- 
gance. The volumes of this edition combine, very successfully, compact 
ness of matter with clearness and legibility. The pages are broad, with 
ample double columns, and clean-cut letters moderately large. A large 


quantity of matter, beyond what its size would promise, is by this method 


presented in each volume. 

The publishers of this ‘* Library ” are conferring a real and a highly 
valuable. favor upon all whose calling and studies lead them into 
this department of reading. Hitherto the Fathers have been known 
almost entirely at second-hand, for the number of well-read patristic 
scholars has been very small, the “crabbed Latin” of the original ren- 
dering them extremely uninviting, even to those whose classical learn- 
ing might seem to qualify them for the study of such works. The 
authority of these writings is certainly less than {grmerly, but still there 
has lingered in the common mind the notion that there was something 
excellent in the words of these worthies who were so near the apostles 
themselves. Perhaps the actual perusal of their works will prove the 
most effectual means for dispelling any excess of reverence for them. 
But independent of their intrinsic value for doctrine or instruction, the 
writings of the Fathers are highly important on account of the place they 
hold in Church History, and all who would pursue the study of that de- 
partment of knowledge must lay the foundation of the structure with 
materials drawn from the earliest times. Such a study will probably 
very sensibly diminish the reader’s traditional veneration for these ancient 
records, which will be « wholesome emancipation, both intellectually and 
spiritually; and yet they will prove valuable helps toward the better un- 
derstanding of many things found in the New Testament, and espe 
cially in the theological discussions that came down from that age to the 
medigeval Church, and which still hang as weights upon the theology and 
exegesis of the present times. The price at which these volumes are sold 
brings them within the reach of nearly every minister; and by a judicious 
ise of his spare time the whole body of patristic learning may be com- 
passed during the first ten years of his ministry. Could he make a better 
ise of his opportunities? 


The Blood Covenant. A Primitive Rite, and its Bearing on Scripture. By H. 
Cray TruMBULL, D.D., Author of “ Kadesh-Barnea.” 8vo, pp. 350. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This is a curious, a remarkable, and a very valuable book. The author 

in his reading having detected, as many others have done, the occurrence 

among widely separated races of men of the practice of making use of 

blood in covenant-making, set himself at work to find out the nerus by 

which this common practice among different peoples is connected to- 

gether. In its form the book is made up of three parts, each a lecture, 
1O—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, IL. 
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somewhat enlarged for publication, and an extensive and elaborate ap- 
pendix, perhaps the best part of the work. The first lecture brings to 
gether, from widely separated peoples, the evidence of the practice of 
making covenants with the use of blood; and by detecting its presenc 
almost every-where, the inference is readily drawn that its source lies 
very deep down in human nature, or else that it is the result of a tradi 
tion brought down from the earliest times. The second lecture attempts 
a religio-physiological theory of the relation, or rather the identity, of the 
blood and the life, and from this thought deduces the notion of th: 
union and personal intercommunion of those who become partners in the 
‘*Blood Covenant.” If we are compelled to confess that in this we find 
a great deal that is strained and far-fetched, we must also conced 
some things at once remarkable and suggestive are brought into vie 
The third lecture, devoted to ‘* Indication of the Rite in the Bible,” has, 
of course, a clear field, with abundant materials for illustrating the sub 
ject in hand; and here are found both the chief excellences and the 
sible misleadings of thy discussions, Of course, the facts and doctrine 
itonement are brought into notice, with a shadowing of the thought 
the incarnation of the Logos, the transfusion of the blood, ‘* the life,” « 
humanity with the divine, constituted the real process of redemption, su 
making the sufferings of the God-man only incidental, and not directly 
saving in results. This is, indeed, not expressly declared, though it is 
pretty clearly intimated ; and indeed this seems to be the logical outcom: 
of the whole course of the thought. As is usually the case when one sets 
out to find proof for a theory, inferences are drawn and implications as 
sumed that are less obvious to the reader than to their author, 

The book is well written, the subject ably thought out, and the conclu 
sions stated in a manner wholly unobjectionable. It is well that such a 
book has been written, and its intelligent and discriminating reading wil! 


ao gt 0d. 


Daniel the Prophet. Nine Lectures, Delivered in 
versity of Oxford. With Copious Notes. B 
Professor of Hebrew, ete. S8vo. pp. 519. New Yorl 


\ 


Dr. Pusey’s Daniel is an authority in its sphere, which is also clearly di 


fined and determined. His scholarship is conceded by all parties, and 
there is scarcely less unanimity in respect to his ability and his fairness 

a polemic. His churchmanship, which is specifically high” andr 
actionary, operates effectively upon his views and opinions as a biblical 
critic and exegete, so that the conflict in which he is a champion agonist 
begins in the preliminaries of the contest. Responding to the authors 
of the ‘‘ Essays and Reviews ” of nearly forty years ago, he disputes, 
not so directly their conclusions, as their methods and assumptions; and 
in this department of the discussion he was no doubt the peer of the 
ablest of them. Probably a non-partisan reader, himself sufficiently 
master of the subjects in hand to form his own opinions respecting them, 
would find not a little to abate in the claims of both parties. 
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The Book of Daniel constituted the best possible arena for the trial of 
the skill and strength of the contestants; and it may be safely said that 
the champion of the o/d against the new proved his sufficiency for the 
work taken in hand. It is the fashion of the assailants of Christianity, 
whether in nature or revelation, to quietly assume that they know all 
ibout it, and that their opponents are either ignorantly or perversely 
blind to truth and reason; but such discussions as those presented in these 


lectures effectually rebukes this pretentiousness, and puts the assaulting 
party on the defensive, No one, therefore, can claim to be duly informed 
respecting the ruling principles of the case until the argument of the de- 


fense, as given by Dr. Pusey, has been heard; and when so heard, that 
argument will itself very widely change the aspect of the matters at issue. 
It is well, therefore, that a work of such decided ability as that now 
under notice has been brought within easy reach of all, and accordingly 
its publishers deserve our thanks, both for the work itself, and also for 
the form of plain and clear printing and substantial paper and binding in 


which it is issued. 


s Revealed in the Acts of the Apostles. By JoserH Parker, D.D.. 
he City Temple, Holborn Viaduet, London, Author of ‘“ Eece 

Three volumes. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
able, from one’s average thinkings, to produce in oral discourse 
what shall be at once acceptable and useful, and then to reproduce the 
sume matter with like results in printed volumes, is a remarkable and 
profitable talent. And precisely that talent the ‘‘ Minister of the City 
remple” evidently possesses in a high degree, and this is especially man- 
ifested in his ** Apostolic Life,” a series of pulpit discourses extending to 
more than a hundred, and covering the whole of the Book of the Acts. 
Their manner is the freest possible. The speaker, after announcing the 
passage for consideration, proceeds to speak to the people without any 
formal introduction to the discourse, or careful exposition of the text, 

ilong the chosen line of thought as suggested by the text. 
In the sermons of the last century, the ‘‘ improvement of the text ” was 
a special feature, and its disuse in the ‘‘ preaching for the times” is a 
change of very doubtful value. In these discourses, however, nearly the 
whole matter is of the character of this ‘‘improvement.”’ That a preacher 
having a reputation in view, either to be made or supported, should vent- 
ure on such a method of preaching is rather marvelous, because it cannot 
fail to be perilous; but if it shall succeed, as certainly it does in this case, 
its success must be of great interest to both preacher and hearers. In 
reading these simple and direct discourses, with a lively conception of 
the conditions among which they were delivered, the personal presence 
ind attractiveness of the speaker, and the earnest expectancy of the con- 
sregations, it is not difficult to understand how they should become a 

living power. 

Dr. Parker’s style is clear, earnest, and forcible, giving great force to 
the thoughts that he expresses, and his thoughts and imagery are variable 
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and rich, and sometimes perhaps rather brilliant than profound; and be- 
cause of the wealth of words and figures employed, even commonplace 
thoughts are made striking by their setting. And yet in not rare instances 
rich clusters of gospel truth, adapted alike to awaken, persuade, and 
edify, will be found presented in most attractive forms. The books ar 
casy reading, and yet they are instructive and helpful religiously, good 
books to read during the leisure hour. 


Pastoral Theology of the New Testament. By the late J. T. Beck, D.D., Professor 
of Theology, Tiibingen. Translated from the German by Rev. James A. 
M’CLymonT, B.D., Aberdeen, and Rev. Tuomas Nicon, B.D., Edinburgh. 12mo, 
pp. 348. New York: Scribner & Welford. 

This volume is made up of lectures delivered by its author in the Uni- 

versity of Tiibingen, the character of which is indicated in the translator's 

preface by his saying, ‘‘ They are the fruit of a life-time devoted, with 
rare ability and piety, to the study of Holy Scripture, and to its scientific 
and practical exposition.” Though contemporary and a collaborator with 

Baur, he was of a widely different spirit, and it is believed that his in 

fluence, more largely than that of any other, tended to counteract that of 

saur’s destructive rationalism. The work is exceedingly learned, philo 
sophical, and reverent, and to a moderate degree devout; but it is Ger- 
man in all its thinkings and methods, and not all that could be desired 
as to its adaptation to the necessities of theologica) students in this 
country, either in the seminary or in the active work of the ministry 

And yet it is full of wholesome lessons, which may be studied with 

profit, as helps, rather than as rules to be implicitly followed. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


The Land and the Book: or, Biblical Illustrations Drawn from the Manners and 
Customs of the Scenes and Scenery of the Holy Land—Lebanon, Damascus 
and Beyond Jordan. By WiLLiaAM M. THomson, D.1)., Forty-five Years a Mis- 
sionarv in Svria and Palestine One Hundred and Forty-seven Llustrations 


and Maps. 4to, pp. 711. New York: Harper & Brothers 


Probably no other publication has contributed so largely, among English 


speaking readers, to the acquisition of intelligent notions respecting 


whatever relates to the natural aspects of Bible lands as has ‘ The 
Land and the Book,” first issued in two volumes nearly thirty years 
ago, but now re-issued complete, much enlarged and finely illustrated, in 
three superb volumes, the last of which just now comes to hand. Dr. 
Thomson writes not as a mere explorer or sight-seer, nor yet as simply « 
book-maker, but rather as a biblical student and commentator, drawing his 
expositions and illustrations of * The Book” from ‘+ The Land,” its geogra- 
phy and topography, its fauna and flora, its seasons and climatology, its 
monuments and ruins. The work has been performed with singular con- 
scientiousness and with unsparing painstaking, and the author brought to 
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its performance an unusual fund of detinite information obtained in part 
by personal researches, for he traversed the whole area, much after the 
manner of a topographical surveyor, and in part by a thorough study of 
the Bible; and these acquired qualifications were rendered all the more 
effective by reason of his warm devotion to his subject and his natura! 
aptitude for descriptive writing. With all these conditions so happily 
united, it could not be otherwise than that the work should excel in al! 
its characteristic excellences; and it is not doing too much to claim for it 
the character of an authority in all its comprehensive subject, and of a 
‘classic in English literature. 

Of the three volumes of the present edition, the first related exclusively 
to southern Palestine, Judea and Jerusalem; the second, to middle and 
northern Palestine, including Phenicia; while the last one treats of the 
outlying and vastly more extensive regions of Lebanon and Damascus 
and the countries lying to the eastward of the Jordan, lands whose loca! 
und historical affairs are closely interwoven with those of the Holy Land 
and its people, as these things appear in ‘‘ The Book.” Because of the 
wider extent and more varied aspects of these exterior regions, and also 
because their history is much more obscure and fragmentary, their story 
has an atmosphere of romance quite beyond that of the more definite his- 
tories and descriptions of Palestine proper. Such names as Lebanon and 
Damascus, and Gilead and Bashan, naturally bring weird suggestions, 
with thoughts of patriarchs and prophets and kings with whose names 
Bible readers are familiar, and yet of whose life-stories in their fullness 
they know comparatively but little. Here were the earlier abodes of 
Abraham, after he departed on his westward wanderings, and also the 
land of Uz, with its wonderful sage, renowned alike for wisdom and 
patience, and the birthplace of Elijah, of whose descent we know so 
little; and here lived and died old Barzillai. Respecting the localities of 
which this volume treats, the author remarks very felicitously in his 
Preface: 


The tours and excursions described in this volume are invested witli pe- 
culiar and surprising interest. Lebanon, little more to the average reader of the 
Bible than a vague geographical expression, is not a single mount, but a long and 
lofty mountain rauge, abounding in picturesque and magnificent scenery, from 
which the inspired prophets and poets of the sacred Scriptures have derived some 
of their mogt exalted imagery. And the ancient cities of the regions beyond and 
east of the Jordan, whose prostrate temples, theaters, colonnades, and public and 
private buildings amaze and astonish the modern traveler, are not mere names, 
but impressive realities, 

This last volume is less a record of personal observations and measure- 
ments than were the earlier ones, but in their place the author has 
made a free and judicious use of the archeological researches of the 


two well-known ‘‘ Palestine Exploration” associations, respectively of 
England and America, and of the somewhat numerous and decidedly able 
published accounts of recent travelers and explcrers in the trans-Jordanic 
regions, so bringing his work down to the latest dates. The illustrations 


and maps add not a little to the value of the work, and the ‘tw ire- 
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fully prepared indexes, one of texts and one of names and subjects,” will 
be found especially useful. We heartily congratulate the veteran author 
and the enterprising and liberal publishers in view of the completion of 
this noble work. But above all else, as those more deeply interested, we 


felicitate our real students of ‘‘ The Book ” on the possession of a help of 


such untold value. 


pedia of Universal History. Being an Account of the Principal Events in the 
eer of the Human Race from the Beginnings of Civilization to the Present 

! From Recent and Authentic Sources. Complete in Three Volumes. By 
HN CLaRK Rippatu, LL.D.. Professor of History in DePauw University ; 
thor of * A History of the United States,” ete. Imperial 8vo, pp. 936, 752, 

New York: Phillips & Hunt 

Professor Ridpath had abundantly justified his claim to be regarded a 
master in writing history, before he issued these superb volumes, by his 
** History of the United States,’ which has become a household companion 
in many tens of thousands of American homes. The expectations that 
ire warranted by the character of the earlier work in respect to this later 
nd greater one will be more than sustained by the work itself, wher- 
ever it shall be allowed to plead its own cause through an examination 
of its merits. The literary qualities by virtue of which the earlier and 
smaller work has achieved such remarkable success are found without 
any diminution of excellence in this. Not only is the language pure, 
idiomatic English, and the style at once strong and sprightly, there is 
also the dramatic grouping that gives vivacity to the narrative, while the 
irrangement of the matter indicates large constructive abilities; and, most 

difficult of all, the selection of matter to be used is eminently judicious. 

To arrange into a composite unity the vast amount of matter with 
which the writer had to deal was a work not only of very large propor 
tions, but such as required no small share of constructive and organizing 
genius. A plan and method had to be adopted extending over the whole 
subject, and within this the multiplied details were to be disposed, and 
to each its proper place and proportionate space assigned. The first 
volume embraces the whole of what is usually termed Ancient History, 
coming down with the Eastern Empire to the Fall of Constantinople, de- 
voting a ‘* Book” each to Egypt, Chaldea, Assyria, Media, Babylonia, 
Persia, Greece, Macedonia, Rome. The second volume begins with the 
incursion of the northern barbarians into southern Europe, overrunning the 
Western Empire, followed by the rise of Mohammedanism and the Em- 
pire of the Caliphs. After this comes the age of Charlemagne; then in 
succession, the age of Feudalism, the Crusades, and the period of the 
Free Cities, and after these the beginnings of Modern History, with the 
discovery of America, the invention of Printing, and the Reformation. 
After these come the abundant matters of Modern History. 

In the author’s conception history is much more than a register of 
political affairs, of wars and revolutions, and of kings and dynasties. Nor 
is jt confined to what is sometimes called the “ philosophy of history,” of 
which governmental affairs, civil and military, are the sole basis. Among 
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the most valuable, and also the most interesting, chapters in these volumes 
are those devoted to the social life of their peoples; their manner of living, 
the nature of their civilization, their industries, learning, and arts, and 
indeed all that enters into the life of the tribe or nation, The attention 
devoted to these things forms a marked excellence of the work. 

The value of such a work does not depend at all upon original research, 
or the bringing out of matter not before understood, but in the orderly and 
felicitous presentation of what was already well known. Accordingly, the 
writer appears not to have forgotten at any time that his office was that 

‘of an instructor, the well-instructed scribe, bringing forth things new 
and old in appropriate order. And his work, as here presented, speaks 
well of his skill in the accomplishment of his great undertaking. He has 
accordingly given us a complete ‘‘cyclopedia of history”—at once full 
and concise—a work that cannot fail to prove a most valuable educating 
agency, especially adapted to family use and private reading. 


History of Christian Doctrine. By Henry C. SHELDON, Professor of Historical 
Theology in Boston University. In Two Volumes, 8vo, pp. 411, 444. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

Histories are of two kinds. One kind is made up of the records of things, 
and is designed to inform its readers respecting the facts and happenings 
of some given place, people, or period. The excellence of this kind of 
history consists in the use made of the material in hand, the judicious- 
ness of the selection of matter, so that it shall correctly image the sub- 
ject treated of, and the skill brought into action in ordering and present- 
ing the subject-matter, so that it shall be readily comprehended in its 
completeness. The other kind is less a history proper than a series of 
disquisitions, discussions, and essays, designed to illustrate the philos- 
ophy of the things detailed, and usually liberally seasoned with the sen- 
timents and opinions of the writer. The work named above is clearly of 
the former of these kinds. As an instructor of young men, respecting 
the doctrinal phenomena of the Church, the author seems to have felt 
that it was his chief business to help his pupils to a knowledge of the 
principal events that have occurred during the ages of the Church’s exist- 
ence, rather than to examine each particular doctrine and adjust the re- 
lations of each to the whole. It is a teacher’s production, giving infor- 
mation, pure and simple, much more than a series of arguments and dis 
quisitions through which to propound and defend some special line of 
opinions, 

As to its theological tendencies it is especially devoid of novelties, and 
in telling his story the writer is quite free from partésan tendencies. 
The distribution of the matter into ‘‘ Periods,” and its subdivisions into 
chapters, in which a good deal of arbitrariness must be exercised, is per- 
haps as good as any other would have been, for the old maxim, divide 
non frangere, is only partially practicable in such a case. The style of 
writing is plain, idiomatic English, and usually the words are well 
chosen, though we regret to see that the writer employs as legitimate 
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sh the outlandish westernism “resurrected,” which even ‘* Web 
ster’s Unabridged ™ stigmatizes as “low.” For any who may wish to 
pursue the subject to which these volumes are devoted, as a learner rather 
than a critic, we know of no work that we can more heartily recommend. 


The Religious History of Israet A Discussion of the Chief Problems in Old Tes- 
tament History, as opposed to the Development Theorists. By Dr, Frrepricu 
EpwarbD Konie, of the University of Leipsic. Translated by Rev. ALEXANDER 

CAMPBELL, M.A. (Barry). 12mo, pp. 192. New York: Scribner & Welford 

A well recognized and powerful school of thinkers in Germany have at- 
tempted to subject the religious life and progress of the Israelitish nation 
to the laws of development, in doing which they are compelled to assume 
that the theism, worship, and ethics of the Old Testament belong only to 
he later period of Israelitish history, and that it had been slowly evolved 
from the heathenism of earlier times. This is the theory of the teachers 
of the ** Higher Criticism,” of which Wellhausen and Kuenen are masters, 
ind Robertson Smith an apt and able disciple; and precisely at that 
point, which is the crucial one in the controversy, Kénig antagonizes 
them, and seeks to prove that the ruling religious ideas of the Prophets 
and Psalms are clearly detected in the whole history of the Hebrew peo- 
ple. The argument, though closely compacted in this little volume, is 
stil! sufficiently full and very satisfactory. He shows that the ethical 
code, the spiritual conceptions, and the institutions of worship, that stand 
out so closely in the historical and didactic Scriptures, are also unmistak- 
ably indicated in the recognized religious consciousness of the nation, 
from Abraham downward. 

The dissecting and constructing process, now so fully applied to the 
Old Testament, is here gone into with an unconstrained hand, and with 
only the faintest respect to the traditional sacredness of the ancient 
records; and yet our author contends and proves that there are abundant 
evidences that all that belongs essentially to the religion of the days of 
the prophets was in full force and authority in the times of the pa- 
triarchs and of the judges of Israel. That point, here so sharply con- 
tested, is a pivotal one, and its defense in this little volume is all that 
could be desired, though many of the author’s minor concessions to Ger- 
man rationalistic thinking are gratuitous on his part, and not at all 
a@ necessary part of his general argument, 


The Boy Travelers in South America. Adventures of Two Youths on a Journey 
through Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Brazil, Paraguay, the Argentine Republic, and 
Chili. With Descriptions of Patagonia and Terra del Fuego, and Voyages on 
the Amazon ahd La Plata Rivers. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of “The 
Young Nimrods in North America,” ete. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 510. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


Mr. Knox’s books for boys, which by successive additions have become a 
library of travels, with sketches of manners and customs, and descriptive 
of objects of natural history, are among the very best of their class, Their 


narrative style, with enough of novelty and adventure to insure unflag- 
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ving interest, offers the requisite attractions, while the valuable informa- 
tion given makes the books in a wide sense educational manuals. With 
the whole continent of South America for its field, it is of course necessary 
in this work to pass over large portions very rapidly, and to leave many 
nteresting things unsaid; and yet, after carefully pursuing this journey in 
the quiet of his home, with the guide and companions here presented, 
any intelligent boy will be able to form clear and pretty correct notions of 
the chief features of that vastand fertile, though but little known, portion 
of the earth’s surface. As this is among the earliest to appear of th 
books designed especially for the coming holiday season, so it will, no 
doubt, continue to be among the very best. Such books in the family 
where there are boys and girls can scarcely fail to be of very great 
atility. 










The Newton Lectures for 1885. The Hebrew Feasts, in their Relations to Recent 
Critical Hypotheses Concerning the Pentateuch. By WILLIAM HENRY GREEN. 
Professor in Princeton Theological Seminary. 12mo, pp. 329. New York: 

tobert Carter & Brothers. 























The ‘* Newton Lectures ” are the fruits of an endowment providing for 
in annual course, to be delivered under the direction of the Fac 
ulty of Newton Theological Seminary (Baptist), ‘‘by teachers con- 
nected with other seminaries” before the students of that institution. 
The choice for the last course fell upon Professor Green, of Princeton, 
whose recognized scholarship, as well as his conservative modes of 
thought, gave assurance of an altogether wholesome production. The 
Jewish festivals were chosen as a theme especially well adapted to prove 
and illustrate the character of Hebrew worship and religious observ- 
ances, and so to demonstrate the presence of the things taught in the 
carlier Scriptures among the Hebrews, from the earliest times. The least 
that can be said of these Lectures is, that they effectually demur to the 
hasty conclusions that have been demanded by those who claim that the 
Levitical system was chiefly a modern creation. They say to any and all 
who have been inclined to accept the findings of Wellhausen, Kuenen, 
und Company, ‘‘ Hear the other side;” and having done so, they will also 
be persuaded to reconsider the whole subject. 




















he Period of the Reformation, 1517 to 1548. By Lupwia HAusser. Edited by 
VILHELM ONCKEN, Professor of History at the University of Geissen. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. G. SturcE. New edition, complete in one volume. 12mo, 
pp. 702. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 
This work comes to the public through a kind of triple authorship. The 
nucleus is Hiiusser’s lectures, first delivered about 1860, which, having 
been roughly sketched from the speaker’s lips by Professor Oncken, the 
iatter was by him some eight or ten years later wrought into shape and 
supplemented, so that his fragmentary notes were changed into a con- 
tinuous treatise, written out in the German language for German readers, 
(nd later—about ten years ago—the whole was rendered into English, 
vith the sanction of the editor, by an accomplished English writer. The 
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period covered by this volume is among the most intensely interest 
ing in the world’s history, and its treatment of the times and seasons, 
with their persons and events, is worthy of the subject. It is altogether 
a tale of faith and indomitable zeal, and of vile intrigues and horribl 
persecutions, the whole closing with the establishment of a peace bought 
with abundant labors and sufferings. The work is a monograph of very 
great valne. 


The Life and Times of Levi Scott, D.D., One of the Bishops of the 

Episcopal Church. By JaMEs Mircueiy, D.D. With a Prefac 

Kipper, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, pp. 272. New York: Phillips & Hunt 

Cranston & Stowe. 
The memoirs of our Bishops are becoming a very considerable library, 
valuable both for their historical memoranda and as stimulants to right 
living. This one of Bishop Scott, drawn up by the skillful and apprecia 
tive hand of a member of his own family, will rank favorably with its 
fellows. No better specimen of a Christian Bishop is portrayed in an) 
one of them. 


Fall of Constantinople. Being the Story of the Fourth Crusade. By EKow 
Pears, LL.B., Late President of tl Kuropean Bar at Constantine pat 
42 


SVO. pp 


2. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


The *‘ Fall” of which the history is here given is not that by which Con 
stantinople passed from Christian to Mohammedan rule under the Turkish 
conqueror, Mohammed Bodjauk, but an earlier revolution, in which the 
Greek Empire was overthrown by the Crusaders during the first half of 
the twelfth century. This epoch constitutes a distinct chapter in Euro 
pean history, and it is one that has often been but very slightly con 
sidered by historical writers. Its isolated character especially adapts it 
to a separate treatment in the form of a monograph, which is the char 
acter of the work now before us. The author's position gives him t} 
best possible opportunities for the work he has taken in hand, and to 
which he has ce rtainly brought excellent personal qualific ations. Thew 

has also ey ide ntly been prose cuted as a labor of love . It will be read 


a learned recreation, with equal profit and pleasure. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Nearly thirty years ago Mrs. Caroline R. Wright issued her little vol 
ume of ‘* Scripture Lessons.” How it has been received and appreciated 
is best shown in the fact that a new edition—the fifth—has just appeared. 
Though in the form of questions and answers, it is quite unlike ordi- 
nary Sunday-school question books, but instead, a succinct catechetical 
Bible history in a form and style adapted to the use of the young. It 
is especially suitable for the Bible class in the family. (18mo, pp. 174 
New York: Phillips & Hunt.) 
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Phillips & Hunt publish for the use of Sunday-schools during the year 
ISS86° 
Lesson Bool (Berean Series, No. 1), on the International Les- 
208 
Question Book (No. 2). 16mo, pp. 184. 
Berean Beginner's Book (No. 3). 16mo, pp. 218. 15 cents each. 
prepared under the care of Dr. Vincent, which fact sufficiently guar 
ntees their excellence. 
Upon Church Trial By Professor L. T. TowNseNp, Boston Univer 
‘aper, 18mo, pp. 75. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 
Mhis little manual, we are told, was first prepared as a lecture for students 
in theology, and it is now issued for wider use. As its author is neither 
law-maker nor an administrator of law, his opinions have no other 
wuthority than the private judgments of one whose experience in the 
things of which he writes is not large. There are much better books 


extant on the same subject, and easily accessible. 


fo Bareilly aud Ba By WILLIAM BUTLER 2mo, pp. 512. 


Ne rk: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 


It ix not often granted to any man, after initiating such a work as the Meth- 
odist Episcopal missions in North India, and then turning it over to others, 
to visit itagain after the lapse of a quarter of a century, and to see the ripen- 
ing harvest from his early planting, as was the case with Dr. Butler in the 
journey abroad of which the book above named is the record. If in such 
«a record there should seem to be something of the magna pars fui, even 
that is at most a wholly venial offense. The account given in these pages 
is Vivacious and life-like, at once attractive and instructive, and the book 
is a valuable contribution to our missionary literature. 


ner in the Rockies. By ANNA KE. Wooppriper, Author of “ Jessie and 
18mo, pp. 341. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. New York: Phillips & 


wread of Gold. By Mrs. C. E. Winsvr. 18mo. pp. 172. Cincinnati: 
ton & Stowe. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 


If'wo decidedly agreeable books, written in the popular narrative and 
<lialogue style. 


Harpwr’s Hanpy Series. (Latest Issues.)—Jn Quarters with the 25th (The 
Black Horse) Dragoons. By J. 8. Winter.—Musical History. By G. A. Mac- 
FARREN.—Primis in Indis By M. J. Corguaoun.—J' he Sacred Nugget. By 
B. L. Farseon.—The Royal Mail. Its Curiosities and Romance. By JaMEs 
Witson Hype. Illustrated.—The Ghost's Touch, and Other Stories. By WILKTE 
Coutmss.—The Dark House By G. MANVILLE Fenn.—Malthus and His Work. 
By James Bonar, M. A.—Se//-Doomed. By B. L. Farseon.—Houp-la. By 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER. _ Illustrated. 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN Square Liprary. (Latest Issues.)— What's His Offense? 
3y the Author of “The Two Miss Flemings.”—7he Unforeseen. By ALICE 
O'HaNton.— White Heather. By WILLIAM BLack.—My Wife's Niece. By the 
Author of “ Dr. Edith Romney.”"—Babylon. By Ceci, PowEer.—Mrs, Hollye 
A Novel. By G. M. Cratk.—A Strange Voyage. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
The Courting of Mary Smith. By F. W. Rostnson.—Jn Sunny Lands. By 
WituraM DryspaLe. Illustrated. —Adam Bede. By GroreGr Evtor. Tlustrated 
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The holiday season will produce very few better art publications than 
the Christmas number of the ** Art Journal,” which is also made to serv: 
as **The Art Annual for 1885,” being also a sketch of the life and the prin 
cipal works of Sir John E. Millais, beautifully and liberally illustrated 
with engraved reproductions of some of his most celebrated paintings 
Millais stands at the head of the recently revived pre-Raphaelite schoo! 
in England, with Holman Hunt for his second, who is still more pro- 
nounced in the realism of his sketches. There is in these pictures a 
wholesome naturalness, with the absence of every thing at ali meretricious, 
which constitutes their highest excellence. The letter-press matter gives 
a sketch of the man, and especially of his career as an artist, with satis 
factory ability and completeness. 


Pepper and Salt; or, Seasoning for Young Folks. Prepared by Howar 
ito, pp. 116. New York: Harper & Brothers 

The making of books for the holidays has made more than a single revo- 
lution since the ‘* Annual” and the ‘‘ Rhymes for the Nursery ” constituted 
the whole provision, With the advance of wealth and luxury a higher 
and better style of art has come into general use, and with this has come 
also something that will afford amusement as well as give instruction. 
Both of these requirements are responded to in this volume. It is ele- 
gantly, even sumptuously, ‘* gotten-up,” alike in pictures and printing, and 
in paper and binding. The ruling characteristic of the matter is ‘‘ drollery ;” 
the method is the use of odd stories and ballad-tales, sometimes witty, 
and less frequently wise, but often so consummately without meaning «s 
to present a kind of sublimity of non-sense, that is not altogether un- 


Ww holesome. 


History of the United States of America, to the Close of Presid 
s¢ Administration. By Tuomas WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, Author of 
Folks’ History of the United States.” T[lustrated by Maps, Plans, Port: 
other Engravings. 8vo, pp. 470. New York: Harper & Brothers 
Colonel Higginson has some excellent qualifications for writing history, 
especially his faculty for grouping events, and so of presenting and sus 
taining a lively narrative style, which aids largely in understanding and 
retaining his statements. This volume is chiefly to be valued as a con 
cise but comprehensive summary of the beginnings of the nation, to which 
part, coming down to the inauguration of the first president, more than 
two thirds of the volume is devoted. The record of the first quarter-cent 
ury of the completely organized national life is necessarily very brief and 


incomplete, but it is sketchy and vivacious. For the design evidently 


aimed at the work is fairly well adapted, and will serve a good purpose 


White Heather. A Novel By Wituiam Biack, Author of “ Judit] 

peare,” etc, 12mo, pp. 497. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
There are no longer any novelists of the first-class, of which were Dickens 
and Thackeray, George Eliot and Anthony Trollope; but of the surviving 
second-class William Black is at or near the head. 
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My Sermon Notes. A Selection from Outlines of Discourses Delivered at the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle. With Anecdotes and Illustrations. By C. H. Spur- 
@eon. From Ecclesiastes to Malachi. 12mo, pp. 378. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. 


































A wonderful man is Charles. H. Spurgeon, and the work he is doing is 
marvelous alike for its abundance and its results, A look through these 
‘‘ Notes ” will show the secret of his power to be in his perpetually abid- 
ing in the word of God. 


A Baptist Meeting- House: The Staircase to the Old Faith; the Open Door to the 
New. By Samuet J. Barrows. 12mo, pp. 221. Boston: American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

This little work is semi-biographical, a record of the author’s mental and 

spiritual experience, in which an orthodox Baptist became a Unitarian. 

It is made pretty clear that the man became a Christian under Baptist in- 

fluences, and upon the religious forces thus gathered he continued to 

go forward, it may be hoped to the end. A converted man may become 

a Unitarian and not wholly fall from grace; but the case of him who is 

neither a converted man nor an intellectual believer in orthodox truth 

is much less hopeful. 





“As We Went Marching On.” A Story of the War. By G. W. Hosmer, M.D 
18mo, pp. 310. New York: Harper & Brothers. 





The time of this story appears to be about the middle period of the war 
of the rebellion; the locality, northern Virginia and western Maryland. 
The persons and events, though sufficiently interesting, are still only 
commonplace, such as might have been duplicated, in all their chief feat- 
ures, a thousand times. It is written in good English, and with a fair 
share of vivacity, and may be read as an agreeable pastime. 





The Chautauquan: A Monthly Magazine, Devoted to the Promotion of True 
Culture. Organ of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. Vol. V. From 
October, 1884, to July, 1885. Turopore L, Fioop, Editor and Proprietor. 4to, 
pp. 516. The Chautauqua Press, Meadville, Pa. 

The appearance of the bound volume of the Chautauquan brings the 

publication within the sphere of the reviewer, and we accordingly give it 

a passing notice. As the ‘‘organ” of the widely-known ‘‘C. L.8.C.,” it 

is, of course, *‘ known and read of,” not all, but many, men, women, and 

children, But it is not a child’s book, nor yet a compilation of light 
reading, but, like every thing else belonging to Chautauqua, it is in dead 
earnest. Both its general tone and its substance-matter have a marked 
affinity for the reading of the ‘‘ Literary and Scientific Circle,” but with 
greater freedom of scope and a wider range of topics. There is science 
made easy, but not, therefore, the less truly scientific; there are history and 
biography, educational notes, and hints in agriculture, temperance talks, 
and poetry—a compact household library between two lids. But we need 
not bespeak for it the public favor, for that is assured by the hundred 
thousand Chautauquans and their friends. We heartily congratulate all 
concerned in view of a splendid success. 
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Atonement and La or, Redemption in Harmony with Law as Revealed in Nat- 
ure. By J. M. ARMOUR o, pp. 240. Philadelphia: Christian Statesman 
Publishing Uo. 

This work consists of a restatement, with some variations of method, of 

the more specifically orthodox views of the great doctrine of atonement 

by Christ, including substitution and satisfaction. The objectionable 
forms in which what has been called the ‘*commercial theory” of the 
atonement have been avoided, but without at all giving up its substance 

the notion of something given for something received —a veritable 
rede mption, which is in some sense, and to some degree, commercial, 

These views are clearly and forcibly presented, and the whole expression 

of the book is wholesome and edifying. 

Commonwealths—Kansas: The Prelude to the War for the Union. By 
Leverett W. SprinG, Professor in the Kansas University. 12mo, pp. 334, 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

Kansas is a young State, but it has a history of the most intense interest. 

It is well that the stirring events of thirty years ago, and later, which at 

length spread out into the great war of the rebellion—of which they were 

the first acts, rather than simply the prelude—should be collated and set 
out in order for future times while they are yet fresh in the minds of their 


actors 


English Bible Considered in its Literary and Secular 


$y Francis Bowery, LL.D., Professor in Harvard University 
l2mo, pp. 145. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons 


This is a collection, not of pleas or polemics, but of meditations—calm and 
discursive considerations of a variety of subjects—side thoughts, brought 
into view in the Bible. First of all, we have a discussion of the purely 
literary claims of the Bible, in which its claim as an ‘‘ English classic ” 
is asserted and justified. Next the ‘‘Old Testament Narratives” are con 
sidered, and their high character as embodiments of very fine sentiment 
skillfully delineated is clearly demonstrated. After this, the parables of 
our Lord and the Gospel narratives receive the same treatment. And 
then we have in order the Philosophy, the Poetry, and the History of the 
Bible, with a concluding thought on the ‘Institutions of Moses.” The 
outcome of these successive meditations is, that the Bible with which we 
have been familiar from childhood, and from whose teachings our con 
ceptions of religious things have been drawn, is quite too well sustained 
by its own evidence to be lightly set aside. 


e Stories from History. For Young People. By GreorGe Cary EGGLEsTON, 
Author of “Red Eagle,” ete. Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 243. New York: Har- 

per & Brothers. 
Mr. Eggleston has a faculty for detecting and delineating curious and 
interesting historical incidents. He here brings into a neat volume more 
than a dozen ‘stories ”’—really scraps of history, chosen from a very 
wide range—and to these are added half a dozen ‘‘ biography stories,” 
much of the same in character and substance with what precedes them. 
The work will be read with interest. 
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The Lesson Commentary on the International Sunday-school Lessons for 1886. By 
Rev. Joun H. Vincent, D.D., and Rev. J. L. Hurtput, M.A.  8vo, pp. 309. 
New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 

Those who are using the ** Lesson Commentary” for the current year 
will be satisfied with the simple announcement of that here named; for 
those who have not seen that, we may say that of the many expositions 
and ‘helps ” for the better understanding of the International Lessons we 
have found none that appear any better to answer to the demands of the 
case than those of Messrs. Vincent and Hurlbut. The expositions, in most 
cases expressed in words selected from some well-known and approved 
commentary—usually of a recent date—Whedon, Ryle, Westcott, the Cam- 
bridge Bible, and good old Matthew Henry et. al.—are clear and concise, 
giving the manifest and common-sense meaning of the text, and nothing 
mare, Every Sunday-school teacher should have a copy. 

Defense and Confirmation of the Faith. Six Lectures, Delivered before the West- 
ern Theological Seminary in the Year 1885, on the Foundation of the Elliott 
Lectureship. 12mo, pp. 201. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

These lectures are the productions of some of the ablest men of our day 

—Drs. Wm. M. Taylor, Carroll Cutter, 8. J. M’Pherson, Nathaniel West, 

Henry C. M’Cook, and Rev. 8. F. Scovel. Each lecturer pursues his own 

course of argument, and yet there is no disharmony of parts in the com- 

mon unity. Without attempting to embrace the whole subject of Chris- 
tian apologetics, they very satisfactorily cover the chief points in the field. 

Dr. Deems'’s Sermons : Forty-eight Discourses, Comprising every Sunday Morning 


Sermon Preached from the Pulpit of ‘ The Church of the Strangers,”” by the 
Pastor. 8vo, pp. 304. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 


Sermons by T. De Witt Talmage, Author of ‘ Crumbs Swept Up,” ete., delivered in 
the Brooklyn Tabernacle. Phonographically Reported and Revised. First Se- 
ries. 12mo, pp. 405. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

Sermons whose preachers’ names and the names of the churches in 

which they were delivered are sufficiently notable to stand foremost in 

the titles of the volumes in which they are printed are outside of the usual 
range of criticism. Both Dr. Deems and Mr. Talmage are well-known 
and highly-respected preachers, who have given renown to their several 
pulpits. The sermons of the former volume were printed and pretty wide- 
ly circulated some years since; they now appear somewhat revised, and 
their success in the earlier edition is a pledge of a continued demand. 
Mr. Talmage will not want an audience nor readers for whatever may 
issue from the pulpit of ‘‘the Tabernacle.” The words ‘First Series ” 
in the title contains a promise and a prophecy. Personally we have very 
little use for printed sermons, having had to do with that form of litera- 
ture in its earlier manifestations, But sermon readers will appreciate 
these. 


HARPER’s YOUNG PropLE for 1885 is issued as a bound volume, and 
so makes a capital holiday book for boys and girls—especially for boys. 
Its reading matter, though purposely avoiding every thing severe, and 
only furtively didactic, is wholesome as well as amusing; its poetry is 
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above the character of doggerel, and its pictorial illustrations are decid- 
edly good in their subjects, design, and execution. It will no doubt 


gladden many a boy’s heart on Christmas morning. 


uw Theology; or, Rational Theism. By M. VALENTINE, D.D., ex-President 
f Pennsylvania College, and Professor of Theology in the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. 12mo, pp. 274. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 
The methods of ‘‘ Natural Theology ” have greatly changed since Paley 
wrote his famous, and, indeed, admirable, treatise on the subject, and the 
change is certainly for the better. In this little volume Professor Valentine 
presents, in very concise statements, the arguments in favor of the being of 
God, which the rational understanding requires; and these, we are free to 
add, meet all reasonable demands. The atheistic argument begins with 
the unallowable denial of the supernatural as a factor in the problem, 
which of course rules out all possible theistical evidence; but granting, as 
must be done, a Power above mere nature, systematic theology becomes 
only a matter of details. Arguments from the natural side the author 
treats in an able and satisfactory manner. The smallness of the volume 
recommends it as a hand-book. 
The Unrivaled Cook-Book, and Housekeeper’s Guide. By Mrs. WASHINGTON. 
12mo, pp. 623. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
A reviewer cannot be supposed to be a master of the mysteries of cooking, 
however well he may be persuaded of the value of the art, and its inti- 
mate relations to civilization and religion. This volume is at once large 
and well filled, and probably very good of its kind, for Virginians of 
former times were masters of the gastronomic arts. The name given as 
that of the author, though it belongs to Virginia, is confessedly ficti- 
tious, appropriated as ex-slaves have often taken and borne the name of 
the Father of His Country. 
S on the Christian Life. By Joux DeWitt, D.D., Professor of Church 
History, Lane Theological Seminary. 12mo. New York: Charles Scribner's 


Sanne 


i 


Specifically these are not exactly sermons, for lack of the peculiar homi- 
letical and hortatory elements which are essential characteristics of the 


pulpit address. But as essays on Christian experience and duty, they are 
worthy of great praise, being sound in doctrine and both pure and ele- 
vated in moral tone. But, as is the case with most of the ‘ preaching 
for the times,” the ethical rather than the evangelical spirit is chiefly 
manifested in them. By common consent, and perhaps largely uncon- 
sciously, the great fundamental doctrine of the Reformation—Justifica- 
tion by Faith—seems to be losing its hold upon both the heart and the 
mind of the Church. 
The Seven Wonders of the New World. In One Volume. With Illustratiohs. By 
Rev. J. K. Peck, A.M. 12mo, pp. 320. Price, $1 25. New York: Phillips & 
Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 








